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POKE WOK I) 


Despite- State and District Manuals and a few 
• monographs like Dr- P. U. Alexander's Buddhism in 
'» Kerala (Annamalai University Historical Series. 
^ No. 8j, the history of Kerala is almost a terra in- 
** cognita dismissed with a few words in treatises on 
, general Indian history. Kerala or Cheratnandalam 
r was an integial part of Tainilakam not only in the 
Sangum Ago and before but also in the days of 
. Tirumular, who refors in his Tirumandiram to the five 
s : Tutnil mandalams. The distinctive features of the 
V civilisation of Kerala began to take shape in the ninth 
century, which witnessed the advent of Sankaracharya, 
( ' the decline of Buddhism, the passing away of the 
regime of the l'orumals, and the foundation of tho 
. Kotlam Era (A. D. 8251. In his M Litt. thesis Mr. Raja 
; disousses tho political and institutional history of 
Kerala from the ninth to the eighteenth century. The 
rise and fall of tho Znmorins of Oal>cut marked the 
*'*• beginning and end of tho Middle Ages in Kerala. The 
^ author shows how the Nambutlrh and the Nnyars, like 
v;‘ the Church and tho Baronago in Mediaeval Europe, 
checkod royal autocracy and how Martanda Varma of 
< Travancore (1729-57) administered the coup dt grace to 
*■* the longstanding feudalism of Kerala, .[‘commend 
the thesis to all students of 8outh Indian history and 
J>.of Indian feudalism- 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Though their peculiar oustomn and manners 
clearly distinguished tho people of Kerala from their 
neighbours, they wore similar to their brethren in the 
other parts of India in their gross neglect of historical 
Study. Since the early mediaeval period wan dominated 
by leligion, the poets and writer* of those days 
generally wrote on other-worldly topics, though 
occasionally thoy indulged in puuaaliror panegyrics A 
treatise on purely secular, to say nothing of political 
or historical theme was almost unknown and always 
unpopular among the higher sections of the society. 
Thus the ballads of North Malabar which are of much 
historical value were popular and prevalent only 
among the common people. Even the author of the 
Patapattu or the War Song, who lived presumably In 
tho I attar part of the 17th century, introduces his book 
with an apology for writing on a subject which is 
wholly secular. Therefore it is no wonder that those 
who try to unveil the past of our country have to 
surmount a number of difficulties. Genuine Indigenous 
material! are indeed so scarce that oven to this day no 
historian has attempted to write a conneoted and 
systematic history of the whole of Kerala. The title 
in four volumes of Mr. K. P. Padmanabha Menon’s 
, ’H*»iory of Ktrala" is highly misleading Written In 
the form of notes on Viesnchor’s “Lrltna from Malabar ", 
the accounts given in tho book are disjointed and over¬ 
lapping as it naturally would be- At best it can bo 
called an "unclassified Encyclopaedia of Ke»ala 
History.’' 

A full history of the whole of Kerala is thus a 
desideratum today. This thesis attempts to supply the 
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needs of Kerala History in the Middle Ages with special 
reference to administration and social life. Sinco 
Kerala historians are just crossing over to the historical 
uge from the legendary age, political history deserves 
much more attention than is generally given to it in 
the history of other countries. It is only with the 
background of a reliable and authentic political history 
that social and cultural history could be correctly 
writton and properly understood. A book on Mediaeval 
England could overlook political history, because it 
would be supeifluous. But we are not so much advanced 
in the field of historical investigation as to overlook 
political history. Hence the present thesis deals with 
political history and administration of Mediaeval 
Keiala, without however ignoring the social life of the 
people. 

In the preparation of this thesis, I had the good 
fortune of being guided by two distinguished scholars of 
Indian History. I am indebted to the late Dewan 
Bahadur C. S. Srinivasachariar for guiding me through 
the greater part of my work and to Prof. R Sathiana- 
thier whose valuable help was responsible for the 
completion of this thesis I regret that there are 
several misprints in the text necessitating a long errata 
list- 

Annamalainagar, I 

June 1953 } 



INTRODUCTION. 


The History of Kerala, like the history of any 
country, can be divided into three periods, ancient, 
mediaeval and modern. But theso periods do not 
correspond to the traditional division of European 
History. Mediaeval period in European History atari* 
with the dissolution of the Western Empire in tho 5th 
century A D and ends with the beginning of the 16th 
century. Thin mediaeval period was not merely a 
period of transition from anoiont to modem Europe. 
Though Gibbon has represented this- period ns "a long 
night of ignoranoe and fores" it had its own speoia- 
features which contributed to the civilisation of Kurop-I 
The essential features of Mediaeval Europe were the 
feudal organisation and the supremnoy of the Church* 
In tho 12th and 13th centuries feudalism was the bnel, 
of all anpoots of administration—of local government, 
of justioe. of legislation, of the army and of executive 
power. Feudalism, it is true, had begun to decline in 
many countries in Europo by the beginning of the 11th 
century; but the spirit and principle of foudal'sni 
pervaded tho whole of mediaeval history. The 
supreinaoy of the Church in religious matters was an 
established fact during this period. It is true that the 
attempt of tho Popes, with tholr pretensions io 
infallibility, to impose u theocratlo form of government 
on the people of Europe ended in a colossal tailure as a 
result of the Protestant Reformation. Nevertheless, 
religion played an active part in the politics of the 
middle agos and the wholo period was marked by the 
attempt by the church at imposing a theocracy on the 
people. 

The history of Mediaeval Kerala comprises. iil(« 
that of mediaeval Europe, a period of thousand years. 
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But the period begins only after 300 years of its 
beginning in Europe and ends after a corresponding 
300 years — from the 9th to the 19th century. 
Throughout this pe»iod the two institutions of feuda¬ 
lism and theocracy played as much nil important part 
in the polities of Kerala asm that of mediaeval Europe- 
The Nambutiris who resembled the priestly class 
succeeded where their spiritual brothers had failed in 
Western Europe- They were able to impose a theocratic 
form of government on the land and Its people. They 
were supported by tho Nayar nobles in checking royal 
power so that the weakness of central authority became 
a common feature of tho mediaeval poriod- 

In Europe the period begins with the dissolution 
of an Empire. The Roman Empire was ablo to un.te 
the greater part of Europe undor its rule and under on** 
civilisation. In almost the same way the Pommels 
had unified almost tho whole of Kerala under their 
rule, though their authority in'the extreme south is 
called in question. The end of the rule of the lust 
Porunml in 8?6 A. D. let Jooeo centrifugal tendencies 
«nd political unity was completely broken up- Th 0 
nobles and rulers of petty principalities who had owed 
nllogianoo to tho Porumals assumed Independence end 
increasing internecine warfaro wns tho inevitable 
result. Til us the 9th century in Kerala liko tho 5th 
century in Europe marks the beginning of a now order 
and a new ora. 

The 0th century also witnessed the end of the 
intimate connection of Korala with the Tamils and tho 
beginning of a separate language. The Kayars with 
their niatrllineal systom superseded tho patrilineal 
Tamils of the former period- Though the Wambutiris 
and other foreigners who settled down in Kerala 
influenced its culture) they left the eoci al organisation 
•—the matrilineal system—untouched. To some exten 1 
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they themselves were influenced by that system; the 
"Ammavan" (uncle) Namhutiris and Naneinad Vellalae 
as well as the Rajas of Pantalam and Punhar may be 
cited as examples. 

Another sign of the rfew order was the rapid 
decline of Buddhism and the growing influence of the 
Biahmans, the Christiana and the Muslims. Till almost 
the 9th century Buddhism had been widespread and 
prominent in the whole of Kerala. Introduced and 
encouraged by the.missionarios of Asoka. it succeeded 
in converting a large number of people inoluding one 
of the Perumals. But the preachings of Snnkara and 
the ohanged oharactor of the religion as well as its 
followers led to its rapid decline in Malahar a* 
elsowliere in India. This facilitated the rise of Chris¬ 
tians and Muslims, ospooially the latter who were 
carrying on profitable trade with the West Coast. 

Io short, the end of tho Chern monarchy and the 
assumption of independonco by its ministers and 
feudatories, the nscondenoy of tho Nambutiris and 
their attempt at imposing a thoooraoy on tho land and 
its people; tho growing Influence of Brahmanism at the 
expense of Buddhism; tho prominenco of tho matrilineal 
Nayars as opposed to tho patrilineal Tamils of the 
former period and the gradual establishment of cultural 
homogeneity in the fac*>of political disunion-, all those 
characteristic features of the 9th century mark the ond 
of an old order and tho beginning of a new one, in fact 
tho transition from tho Dark to the Middle Ages in 
Kerala. 

Just aS the beginning, the end of the Middle Ages 
•Iso does not correspond with that in Europe. But 
some scholars regard the beginning of the 16th century 
as the end of the Middle Ages in Kerala- True, the 
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arrival of the foreigners in this country changed the 
whole face of political history, but it did not mark the 
' beginning of modern period- Characteristic changes 
in the life of a people should constitute the basis of 
division. Vasco da Gama and his followers did not bring 
about any change in the life of the people. There was 
hardly anything 'modern' in the chivalrous Nayar 
soldiers who tried to stem the tide of Portuguese 
artillery with their crude swords; in the innumerable 
petty rulers who eternally quarrelled with each other, 
or in the unchangeable Nambutirie. who. while pro¬ 
fessing to be exclusively religious —minded, exercised 
temporal authority through the temple Sanketams. 
Feudalism continued to be the basis of civil and 
military organisation till the power of the Nayar 
nobility wa« broken by Martanda Varma in Travan- 
core. and by Haidar All and Tipu Multan in Malabar 
and Cochin. The arrival of the foreigners in Indian 
waters was. no doubt, of far—reaching importance in 
the political history of Kerala; but. as it brought no 
visible change in the life of the people, that alone 
cannot be regarded as the basis of the beginning of a 
new era. Feudalism and theocracy, the two out¬ 
standing and inseparable feature# of the Middle Ages, 
continued to exeiciee great influence in Kerala politics 
till the British occupation in 1792. Therefore the 
Middle Ages in Malabar lasteJ roughly from 826-1800 
The history of mediaeval Kerala oould be divided 
into two parts—the first (cir. 825-1500) ending with 
the arrival of the Portuguese and the second (1500-1800) 
with the close of the Middle Ago*. The first part 
witnessed the assumption of independence by the 
feudatories of Cheraman Perumal, the ascendency 
of the Zamorins and the exploits of Ravi Varmv 
Kulasekhara of Travancore. His praiseworthy achieve¬ 
ments made Ravi Varrna'e rule the brightest period in 
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the history of mediaeval Travancore; but the rule had 
no bearing on Kerala history in general. Ravi Varnia 
was concerned more with the Pandyas than with the 
Zamorins or the KoUttiria. The rapid rise of the 
Zamorina to power with the help of Arab traders 
and Moplah soldiers and the position the Zaniorin was 
able to occupy ns the protector or the Bukahapuruaha of 
Alamqnkam made him the central figure of Kerala 
history during this pmiod. A number of nobles and 
feudatories who wore enjoying independence nftur the 
departure of Cheraman Peruinal were forced to recog¬ 
nise his suzerainty and pay tribute to him. Hi'Snlfnost 
unchecked advunoe southwards towards Cochin and 
Travanoore in the 15th century would have led to the 
political unification of Kerala had not his progress 
been suddenly and unexpectedly cheoked by the arrival 
of the Portuguese, 

The period also witnessed the ascendency of the 
Nambutlris who influenced politics through religion. 
According to the Kemlolpaiii they wore entrusted 
with the rule of Korala aftor Its reclamation from the 
sea by Parasuroma. It was the Nainbutiris who 
brought the Porumals to rule over then) from the 
neighbouring kingdom (according to the ( K>taloljia(ii j. 
Whether this tradition has any historical value or not. 
thoy seemed to have lost somo of their influence in 
politics during Ihe Perumal regime But in the 9th 
century t|)ey regained their importance chiefly Asa 
result of the enormous prestige they gained consequent 
on the spiritual conquest of India by Sankaracharya. 
They claimed that the rigid and unique custom# that 
they observed in their daily life wore laid down by 
Sankara. .They exercised great influence in politics 
throughout the Middle Ages. 

The period is important in another respect as Well. 
It ended the intimate contact of Kerala with tftb 
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Tamilnad and the oountry oame to be sharply distin¬ 
guished from its neighbours by ceit&in peculiar 
characteristics. The tan «* system of land tenure, the 
non-nucleated character of the villages and the 
tnarumaklcotlayam system of inheritance were some of 
the distinguishing features of Mediaeval Kerala. The 
building up of this cultural unity was a slow process 
extending over a cumber of years But it was 
completed by the end of the period. 

The second part begins with one of the most 
important events in Kerala history—the arrival of the 
Portuguese in Jalicut- They checked the expansionist 
pblicy of the Zamorin and even threatened to invade 
hie own dominions with the help of the Raja of Cochin. 
The Portuguese, who at first fought for their ver> 
existence in this country-for the right to trade-gamed 
in power and prestige during the governorship of 
A Ihuquerque and eventually olaiined the sovereignty 
of the sen and a sort of general control over a number 
of Malabar princes and ohiefs- These claims were 
challenged by the Zamorin whioh resulted in s 
prolonged conflict between the two powers. At the end 
of this conflict the Portuguese had to admit defeat and 
abandon) their claims. While the Zamorin dieput-d the 
Portuguese supremacy at sea, the Dutch, the new¬ 
comers from Europe, challenged their monopoly of 
trade with the East- In the )7th century Malabar thus 
became the battle ground for the two European nations 
resulting in the downfall of the Portuguese 

The accession of Martanda Varma to power in 
Travancore in 1729 shifts the centre of interest of 
Kerala politics from the north to the south. His 
reign witnessed the beginning of the end of Middle 
Ages- The annihilation of the powerful Navar nobi¬ 
lity, the establishment of a strong central government 



And the annexation of the neighbouring kingdoms 
and principalities were the most remarkable achieve¬ 
ments of this resourceful prince. His rapid advance 
northwards like that of the Zamorin’s southwards 
three hundred years ago. would have resulted in the 
political unification of Kerala had it not been for 
another ‘foreign’ invasion—this time from Mysore. 
This frustrated Martanda Varma's ambition of uniting 
the whole Kerala under one rule. Thus foreigners 
Interfered in both cases and prevented the unification 
of Kerala. 

The Mysorean invasion brought about tho downfall 
of the Zamorins and the Kolattiri* and ended the civil 
and military organisation of the Nay are in Malabar an 
well. The British occupation gave the final blow to 
tho Nayar nobility and to tho Middle Ages. 
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CHAPTER I 

Cheraman Perumal and the Kollam Era. 


The life and date of Cheraman Perumal are the 
moat difficult problems of South Indian History. 
Roferencee to him are found in both Tamil and 
Malayalam works- Since no dated record of tho Perumal 
have been discovered so far, wo have to depend entirely 
upon the traditions available in those works 

Of the Tamil sources the most important is Sekki- 
lar's Periyapuranam wiitten in the 12th century A. D. 
Like hia hero Cheraman Perumal, Sekkilar himself was 
a great Saiva devotee and gives a string of names of 
Saiva devotees. In two cantos entitled "Cheraman 
Perumal Nayannr ” and " Vellanoeharnkkam” he fully 
describes the life of the -*aintly Cnera as well as bis 
miraculous ascent to Kailas on horseback- 

Of tho Malayalam sources the most important is 
KtralolpaUi. It is the only work that has something 
to say about the events of Peruraals reign from 
beginning to end- It is certainly written much later than 
Periyapuranam Its authorship is given to Tunjan, 
tho father of the Malayalam Literature But it is clear 
that the work could not be older than the 16th century. 
There is much that is legendary and inconsistent in the 
account given in KtralolpaUi ; but it it built round a 
solid substratum of truth. 

According to KtralolpaUi Cheraman Perumal was 
the last in succession to a seriea of Perumals who ruled 
over the greater p art of K eral a fro m A- D 2I6 1 to *28 

I. Tbi ooirr*pon4i lo ■»« chrosrgram i 

- BXu - man -Hm-fo- yam - fra - fya - 
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when the partition of hi* empire took place. It says 
that Parasurama reclaimed from the sea the land 
between Qokarnam and Kanya Kumari (Capo Comorin) 
and organised a Brahman theocratlo Government 
there. Tho Brahmans divided the country into four and 
appointed a protector or Rakshapurusha to ench of thi* 
division or Kalak.im to suporviso its administration. 
But sinco the distance between the KaVthim* mad" 
combined uction impossible tho system did not last 
long A mooting of tho peoplo was held thoroforo at 
Tirunavayl where it was unanimously resolved to 
invito a ruler from outsido for a period of 12 years- 
Accordingly the Brahmans brought as many as 21 such 
rulers or Perumals from tho neighbouring kingdoms 
and the last of them was Cheraman Porumal His rulo 
was so pros porous that they made bim their king for 
life. Another version of the Keralcl/iatli 1 has it that 
when Kulasekhara, one of the Perumals. died, the 
Nambutirip chose to govern the country themselves. 
But this proved to be unsatisfactory and so they waited 
upon Kristina Raya of Anagundi to request him to send 
them a Perumal once in 12 years Accordingly the 
Raya first rfent Adi Raja, then Pandi Raja and after 
that he sent Cheraman Perumal- But elsowhere the 
Keralotpatli simply says that ho was brought from 
Gholamandalain. 

The traditionary reclamation of tho land by Parasu* 
rama and tho Nainbutiri sovereignty aro without 
historical foundation and nobody soriously believes in 
thorn. Tho Nnmbutiris who oame from tho north 
settlod in Kerala in Independent village republics 
Lator thoy transformed those village republics into 
temple republics to back thoir authority with a certain 
amount of sanctity and for thoir greater safoty from 
tho warlike Nayars who wore their neighbours. Tho 
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village assembly functioned as the trustee and manag¬ 
ing body, doing everything in the name of the Deity. 
But in course of time quarrel arose among the different 
villagers, and-Peruvanam. one of the biggost and most 
powerful of tbe existing villages, (’ which controlled an 
area of throe to four hundred square miles with no lass 
than 108 temples and tomple-states within it’’) decided 
to celebrate the JM aha may ham festival, which had so 
for beon conducted under the auspicos of Tirunavayi. 
Thereupon the Tirunavayi assembly sought the protec¬ 
tion of the Chera Emperor of Ctanganore*. The 
Emperor agreed to become its Rakshapurutha or 
Protector and he was installed as Perumal. This 
installation ceremony or Penimal Axwodham, as it 
was called, later became a regular and indispensable 
rite. But the introduction of monarchical system did 
not io the beginning curtail the powers of the Nambu- 
tiris. Though the KeraXotpaiti says that they gave 
away Kerala to the Perumal as a poured-out gift with 
water and flowers tney were free to choose whom they 
liked aa their king, as the Kcralolpilli rays, whether 
from the Chera, the Chola or the Pandyar. country. 

The KeralolpaUi story throws some light on the 
parentage and early life of the Perumal, hut it gives 
two versions. Since Krishna Raya of Vijayanagar. the 
only Krishna Raya known to history, reigned in the 16th 
century ho could not have sent Gheraman Perumal in 
tho 8th century or in the 5th century aooording to 
K/ralotpatti. But according to another version of tho 
book tho Brahmans brought Cheraman from Chola- 
mandnlam and crownod him king and this led to tho 
invasion of Korala by the Pandyan king, since the 
latter feared that if Cheraman continued to rulo Kerala 
the whole land would past to the Chola country. The 


J. K'«»« »l«o »« V»«g. Kodvogalthor. Koto 
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Ptriya Puranant says that Cheraman was directly 
descended from Utiyar Cheral and Imayavaramban 
Chcralatnn 4 and that he was born at Kotumkolur. 
This is not, as it would appear to be, inconsistent with 
tho Keralolputti story because it is said in tho Tamil 
work that Chernman had come to rulo according to tho 
matrilinool system of inheritance. Therefore he must 
bo related to Utiyar Cheral through his mother, not 
through his father. His mother was a Chora princess 
and therefore ho was rogorded as descended from tho 
Cheras, while his fathor was a Cnola. According to 
tradition Cheraman’s sister married tho Perumpatappu 
Numbutiri who passed on his family namo and property 
to his children. Thus tho ruling house of Cochin, which 
is called Perumpatappu Swarupam to this day, came 
into existence. Cheraman himself married a lady of 
the house of Nodiyiiippu, and their son called 
Manavikraman, became the first Zamorin after the 
death of his father. 

According to Sekkilar, Gengorporaiyan, the 
predecessor of Cheraman Perumal abdicated his throne 
to lead an ascetic life and left the kingdom®. This 
upset tho ministers because he had not nominated his 
successor as it was the practice in anoiont India for 
outgoing monarchs. This serious ommission might bo 
due to a foriegn invasion, for wo are told that 
Rajasimha Pandya who reigned from 740-765 invaded 
Vanji towards the ond of his reign®. The ministers 
therefore roquosted Cheraman to fill tho vacant throno 
and ho accepted it after getting sanction from his Doity. 
That the ministers were upsot and that Cheraman got 
tho sanction of his Doity before ho accepted tho throno 
show clearly that tho former were doing something 


«. 0»pUr •siliW Chiraman Prmnutl Najanar — 9fl. US. 136. 

5. Chupirr oo Chrramia Perutnal. 10— IS 

6. Prof. K. A. Nllak»ot» Smii: TU Paudjan Kingdom. 
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unusual in asking Cheramnn to succeed to the throne 
and that the latter was not the natural heir- 

On his accession, the Perumal, according to 
Kernlolpalli, oonduotod an elaborate survey of his 
kingdom and erected the temple and reconstructed the 
fortress of TiruvanohlkuUm. Barbosa’ tells us that it 
was tho Perumal who introduced tho mntrilinonl system 
of inheritance among tho Nayars, so that they could 
devoto themselves, entirely to military training 
without the responsibility of bringing up and main¬ 
taining their children. But it is doubtful whether 
such a sweaping change affecting an ontire community 
would have been introduced by a ruler like Choraman 
Perumal who respocted tho tradition and law of the 
land. Vis«echer says in his Ltlteri from Malabar 
(Letter 8) that tho Perumal was responsible for tho 
establishment of the Great Schism in Kerala in order 
to create a martial spirit among the warrior cla99C9. 
Ho feared that if the people lived in perpetual peace 
they would "sink into offiminacy and become a prey 
to the surrounding nations". It is highly improbable 
that the Perumal would have rosorted to such unwhole* 
somo and Machiavellian taotics. Further even In the 
14th century—300 years after the departure of 
Perumal—the Schism had not culminated in blood shed- 

Varaguna Pandya was tho strongest rival of tho 
Perumal. After dofoatlng tho Pallavna at about 
780 A. 1). he invaded Kerala, advanced ns far us 
Taravar and oreoted a fortross thoro. Tho Perumal 
sent Manavikramnn, according to KrralolpatU, 
against this fortress and tho latter not only destroyed 
the fortress but compelled tho whole garrison to leave 
the country. Nothing more is known about tho 
relation between the Perumal and the Pandyan ruler. 

7, I oifia Baiboia : Ducnfllon of the Count of Africa and 
Malabar in Ou Beginning of Ihi 16th Ctnlnry. 
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Obviously friendship was established between the two, 
for we aro told that when Cheraman went to Madura 
in the course of his pilgrimage he was cordially 
roooived by his former rival. 

An Impenetrable mystery eeeme to surround the 
religion of the Porumal. “The Ohrlstlane ola ! m him 
as one of their early converts, the Muhammadans as 
their very first convert on Indian soil At the same 
time the Hindus look up* n him ns one of their 
saints "" A few scholars think that towards the close 
of his reign he embraced Jainism.« There is no doubt 
that at first he was an ardent dovoteo of Siva. 
According to Sekkilar oven in his early ohildhood the 
PerunmI spent most of his time in worshipping Lord 
Siva in the form of Nataraja. Two stories given in 
Periya Puran sin—his salutation of a washerman who 
reminded him of Siva and his attempt at sacrificing 
himself when he failed to hear during his prayor the 
usual tinkling of anklets of the dancing Siva—show 
the excessive piety and otherworldliness of the 
Perumal in his early life. But Malayalam works like 
Keraloljxitti and Muhammadan accounts like Tofut-ul- 
■Mujahideen would mention that he turned Muslim in 
his later days, went to Mecca on a pilgrimage and 
died there as a Muhammadan saint. The To/ut says 
" amongst tho Muhammadans of Malabar the conver¬ 
sion to Islamlsm of tho king is believed to have tak'in 
place in the time of tho Prophet, it having been 
occasioned by that monarch’s percoivlng in a vision 
during night tho partition of the moon, which mira¬ 
culous cioumstance induced him to sot out upon a 

8 * K V. ! Clmwi I’.rumil— * newi/mf/, 1.9. 

In Bharata Kauniti’l. 

9 Mr. Kfla Nnlr lo hl« memorandum on ihe Solan and Jolib 

copper piata« uyt dwi “the Peromat became a convert to 
jaialim and mada a pilgrimage io Magadha »blch later 
corropttd into Mecca. 
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journey to visit the Prophet."to And he met tho 
prophet himself in Mecca according to the Calicut 
Muhammadans. Obviously it was not possible for the 
Porumal to moet tho prophet in the 9th century—800 
years after the death of tho prophot. Tho Keralotpalti 
says that the sojourn to Mecca took place in 35.SA D This 
would l*o about 200 yenrs before the birth of the Prophet 
and of Islam. " Tho mooting, therefore, of tho npostato 
king nnd the apostlo of Islam must necessarily bo a 
figment of tho imagination—a pious invention of tho 
Muhammuduns.” Ihn Batuta (1342) givos a dotailod 
account of the Muslims in Malabar and rocord stories 
of conversion alleged to havo boon brought about by 
miraclos. But nowhore does ho allude to the miraclo 
of the vision of split moon and the conversion of an 
Emperor of Malabar in the ninth century. Exactly a 
hundred years later Abdur Razaak visited Calicut with 
the express purpose of converting the Zamorin to Islam . 
But ho betrays no knowledge of the tradition which 
would have holped him much to fulfill his object. But 
half a century later the Portuguese heard the story 
on their arrival at Calicut. Novortheless there is reason 
to believe that the story was not taken soriously, for 
writing in the 15th Century, Zeinuddin. himsolf a pious 
Muslim, denounces the wholo story though he givos an 
account of the miraolo and Vissoeher in the 18th 
century dismisses tho whole tradition ns filled with 
trifles. It was therefore much later that the story 
gained popularity. 

The ninth century was a period when Buddhism 
was rapidly declining in Malabar. Therefore it is 
highly unlikoly that tho Porumal would havo ojnbraoed 
it and malo himsolf the champion of a lost causo. 

Tho version that tho Perumal embraced Christi¬ 
anity and that ho went to St. Thomas 8hrino 


10. RuwliBd'i Ti»d»I» loo ; PP. 7«-7j: 
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at Mylnpore is also untenable. The only two 
writors, Do Couto and Faria-Y-Souza, who uphold 
this tradition do not agree on dates. Da couto himself 
was not certain whether the conversion took place in 
the fourth or in tho 6th century and Faria • Y • Souza 
cuts the ground from under his fcot by his surprising 
statomont that tho Perunml was ono of the this® kings 
who visited tho baby Christ at Betholohm. 

His inlonso devotion to Siva in his youth is itsolf 
proof positive against the possibility of conversion to 
any othor religion.'' It is true that he wont on a 
pilgrimage to some place toward the close of his reign. 
The fact that he worshipped Siva in his dancing 
aspect confirm the account given in the Periya Pvra- 
nam that ho went neither to Mecca nor to Mylapore 
but to Chidambaram- ,a 

All avilable Malayalam sou ices agree that there 
was a bhuvibhaga or partition of tho Empire by the 
last Perumal before his abdication- Tho Keralotpalli 
gives a detailed account of this event. It says that the 
whole territory was divided into throe grand divisions 
under threo independent sovereigns- These were sub¬ 
divided into minor principalities under chiefs who were 
responsible to their immediate superiors. Udaya Varma 
Kolattiri was made the sovereign of tho north i the 
Vonod Atikal was to bo the sovereign of tho southern 
portion consisting of Vonad and Otanad- To tho 
Huryakshatriya was given 52 katams of land and 
under him wore placed 18 barons and 42 ministers. He 
was also given tho title of Porumpatappu- Tho text 

11. The f-llmiri titles of i>>« Petumal found Id Kslla-anatha 

Temple tho>» Ms great demotion 10 Siva: HithaHui lochami. 

Sri Shi ikiriUnlM. Sf< Afuitv? Prtya Ho. 

12. The Ptriya Pmrunom *!**• a detailed accouat of hit jinroey 

10 Chidambaram and bis meeting with Sucdarattorll 

Niymr. 
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then gives an account of the distribution among minor 
chiofa- Donations and territorries wore mado over to 
Porlatiri of Polanad and Valluvakonatiri was given a 
nad (tern lorry) and the privilege to oonduot tho Malm- 
magham festival. Tho ono dwrim that was left with 
him, so small thut a cook crowing could be heard all 
over It, w»$ given to tho Erati brothors (later, tho 
Zamorins) who had hslpod him during foreign invasion. 
Tho Kerala Mahatmyam, a Sanskrit work, gives a 
different account of tho origin of the four principal 
ruling houses of Kerala, hut itdoes not deny that there 
was a partition. Further, the copper plates of 
Bhnskara Ravi Varma (700 A. D.), Vira Raghava 
Chakravarti (744J and Sthanu Ravi Gupta testify to 
tlie existence of somo of tho kingdoms even before tho 
accession of Cheraman Porumal Therefore what the 
Perumal did wa9 not so much as partitioning the 
Empire as to release these feudatories from their 
allegiance to him- Since he was going on a long and 
arduous journey the Perumal could not but make 
somo arrangement for the Government of his kingdom. 
His son Manavikraman could not succeed him because 
ho did not belong to tho Perumal’s caste. So the only 
way out of the difficulty was to recognise the indepen¬ 
dence of his foudatories. *‘The most oorreol 
representation of tho country ruled by Perumals ” says 
Or. Gundhert "is that of a foudal stato with a 
powerful hierarchy closo to the porson of tho king 
and dooply rootod in oach province through richly 
endowed oolonlea.” In suoh a feudul state if tho king 
hod dopartod without providing for tho Government 
the wholo country would have plungod into chaos. 
Therefore " the partition of Korala does not soom to 
be a convenient fiotion invented by thecheifs of 
Korala to establish their titles”*). The abdication 


I), K. V. Kfiihna Iyer - “ Chmair Prrinnal—a oe» «iudj. " 
in Bbaraia Kauoudi. 
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of the Perumal however led to the political division of 
Kerala and the domination of feudal principles over 
nationalistic ideas. 

The date of (lie partition and the journoy of the 
Perumal could be fixed only approximately. While 
tho Keralotpatli says that ho nsoended the throne in 
A- D. 855 it also makes him a oontomporary of 
Sankaraoharya. Thoro is almost general ngroumont 
among historians that Sankara lived between A-1). 788 
and 820. Tho Perumal is also said to have met 
Sundaramurti, a great Saiva devotoo, at Tiruvalur 
and Sundaramurti seems tQ have lived in tho early 
9th century''. Since Cheraman is mentioned as a 
contemporary of both Sankara and Sundaramurti there 
is every reason to believe that he reigned in the early 
9th century. This is corroborated by foreign writers 
like Sheik Zeinuddin and Barros. Tho former says that 
the Perumal must have left the kingdom about 200 
years after the flight of the Prophet from Mecca to 
Medina, that is. about A. D. 816. According to 
Barros tho Perumal was reigning at Tiruvanchikulam 
072 years before the Portuguese landed in India; that 
is, in 826 A D- In their almanac tho Malabar nstrologors 
note an era called thoChoraman Perumal Era the initial 
year of which is 826-27 A. D. in momory of his 
ascension to heaven. So wo may regard A. D 826 as 
the dato of his death and the partition must havo lakon 
place eometlmebefore 826 A. D. 

This gives us a clue to tho dato of his birth. It Is 
beliovod that tho Perumal colebrated his tatabhiahekam 
before his death. SalahhitMcam is performed on tho 
completion of a 1000 full moons, that is about 84 years- 
So the date of his birth must be about 742 A. D- 

H, K. A. Nilakaoia Sawiii Tht I’nndyan Kingdom PP. «] acd 67 
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Tho KoUam Era:— The doparture of tho Peruinal 
strangely coincides with tho beginning of a now ora 
called the KoUam era. So it has led many scholurs 
to the conclusion that tho era was started in memory 
of his departure- There is oven now a vide divergence 
of opinion among historians regarding the origin of 
this era 

In Malajalam the word KoUam literally means 
year. But when refer ml to as the attribute of an ora 
it has a different meaning. A number of places in 
Korala end with the word Kollam'* and all theso 
places had been at ono time or another residences of 
kings. Tho residence of a king is called Kovilakam 
in Malayalam and it is possiblo that Koham is a 
truncaltd form of that word. Quilon and Pantalayini 
are even now callod KoUam. 

The era began on the day denoted by tho Chrono¬ 
gram a-cha-rya-va-ga-bht-dya which corresponds to 
September 17,825 A. D.<* The earliest document which 
refers to this era so far discovered is the Mampalli 
plato of the year 149.'* The due to discover the origin 
of tho ora is found in the early documents dated with 
reference to it. Theso documents used to begin with 
the words " Kollam tanri Andu“ The word 'Tanri' 
in Tamil moans came Into oxistonce. (Madras Uni- 
versity Lexicon). Therefore the era mus t bo rogordod 

13- P.m.l.ylnl Koll.cn Kodung.llar Koli.m Kui.li.nl Kollam 
and Kiilil Kollam. 

Ifi- II I. wild that Kallyuga began. 00 Vi.hu I«. the Vernal 
•qul.oi of B. C. 3102. Calculating J63| da>> for a year, 
wo get IS2«d day of »927th of Kallyuira a. iho fuel dale 
of the beginning of tbo K* 11am Aadu aod that happant to 
he S«pt. I». Sio go-low by K V Kn.hoa Iyer lo ibo 
Zaoorlol. College wagaaloe ccober 19.3 

17.' li It dated lo lb* M9th year of iho Kollam era. Oo a 
Sunday correapoodlrg to the Aivall Natthatra fo iba month 
of VntciUut whan tho plaoti]upii«r Mood In the con well., 
iloo Tul* (Bplgi.phia Indlka. Vol-9) 
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ns commemorating the building of a palace or 
Kovilakam which later became a great town. 

This is the widely acceptod view. But there are 
other explanations an woll. It was commonly believod 
that the ora dotes from the day on which Gheraman 
Perumal set sail for Mecca from Kodungallur Kollam. 
Buttheieis very little foundation for the oon vert I on 
of the Perumal. Further, oven granting that it is 
true, it is Improbable that an ora would bo startod on 
the basis of snob an event. Eras have boon begun for 
various reasons -to commemorate greet victories liko 
the Vikrama ora (B- C- 58) or the Sake era (A. D. 78), 
to mark the asconsion of a great man or a saint to 
Heavan liko tho Kaliyuga which started with the 
aicargarohana (ascension to heaven) of Srikrisbna, to 
perpetuate the memory of the birth of a great 
preacher like the Christian New Year or to mark an 
important event in his life like the Hejira which dates 
from the flight of the Prophet from Mecca to Medira 
But it is quite improbable that a peoplo would start an 
era to perpetuate the memory of an apostate, who, 
deserting tho religion of Ihj same people and embrac¬ 
ing another, had brought national disgrace to his 
country. Tho new era is accoptod throughout Kerala. 
It is surprising that the whole country should havo 
united to start an era at a time whon tho vory unity of 
thoir land was threatened by tho apostaoy of their 
Emperor. 

8inco tho conversion of the Perumal is a myth it 
is probable that the ora was started in oomrao/noration 
of his pilgrimage from Kodungallur Kollam to 
Chidambaram—not to Mecca. But evon this does not 
explain tho words “ Kollam tanri" which clearly and 
unambiguously moan "Kollam camo into existence” 
Kodugallur Kollam had already been in oxistance and 
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was a groat olty even before the time of Chernman 
Peru mol- Further, thneia commences on the 1st of 
Ch ingam in the south nn«J on the first of Kanni, n full 
month later, in the north Kornla Tlio theory does 
not explain this fact Above all his pilgrimage and 
death havo already been porpetuatif] by an ora called 
the Oheraman Perumal era, the first year of whioh 
began in tho month of Adi ^July-August). Thornforo 
tin* Kollam ora must havo boon started to commemorate 
another event. 

Another explanation is based upon tho chrono¬ 
gram ri’Clm-rya-va-ga-bhc-di/ii, which corresponds to 
tho first day of tho Kollam ora. It means that 
Actmrya's word or law is unaltorablo. Acharya is 
tukon as referring to Sankaracharya and tho 
chronogram is supi>osed to give tho dato of tho 
promulgation of his ordinances to the people of Kerala. 
The aiuicharas or irregular customs of the Nainbutiris 
are supposed to havo been laid down by Sankara at 
Kurakkoni Kollam (Quilon) on tho 1st of Chingam and 
at Pantalayini Kollam on the first of Kanni, these 
two Kollams being the capitals respectively of the 
southern and tho northern Kolattiris. Tho tradition 
receives support from Krralotjxilli which says that 
“at tho time when the Perumal was ruling over Kerala 

prosperously.there arcs© tho celebrated genius 

Sankara, an incarnation of Mahado'-a. who laid down 
laws for tho guidance of tho Mnlayali Brahmans in all 
tho ordinary business of life as well as for the Sudra 
(Navarsi and other olasscs." Tho explanation is also 
satisfactory in so far ns It gives n reason for tho 
different dates of tho beginning of tho ora in tho north 
and the south. But certain sorious flaws in the theory 
make it unacceptable- The commonly accepted dato 
for Sankara is A. D- 78MJ-20. Historians are almost 
unanimous in thoir opinion that the only definite date 
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that can bo assigned with any degree of probability to 
his death is 820 A. D —more than four years before the 
date oil which he is supposed, to have laid down his 
rules for tho people of Korala Further thnro is no 
historical evidonco to show that Sankara had framed 
any laws for tho peoplo. The so oallcd Sankaratmrili 
which lays down these anacharaa is clearely a later 
work. Th oKeraloi patti, on which tho tradition is 
based refers among the merchant Immigrants, to tho 
"men of round hats” of whom thore woro four casios, 
liamoly Pnr'mki (Portuguese) Lanto Dutch), Parantris 
(Fronch) and Inkiriss English) and says that Sankara 
laid down rules for those foreigners ns well ! Above 
all. laying down certain rules does not constitute 
sufficient reason for tho starting of a new era. 


A few scholars seek to associate the Kollam era 
with Onam. tho annual Kerala national festival. Onam 
falls on varying days at or about this time of the yeai. 
It is said that the now year used fo begin immediately 
aftor noon of the Tiruvonam day. “In the title deeds 
horoscopes and other writing in North Kerala the 
year is still sometimes written as having ended on tho 
day proceeding the Tiruvonam day" 1 * It was tho 
usual practice to refer to the days befort Onum as Pokku 
chingam or the part of tho months which 
onds a yoar; and to the days ajlrr Onam os Pukku 
Chingam or tho part of tho month which l>ocame port 
of tho new year. This was regarded as a relic of tho 
time when tho now yoar was calculated fiom tho Onam 
day. Mr. Logon thinks that it is reconcilable with tho 
theory which he supports by assuming that the day on 
which tho Perunml sailed for Mecca was the Tiruvonam 
day. This, he says was not impossible because Tiru- 
vonam was tho day on which acknowledgement of 
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fealty should have been made. But it is a purely 
unwarranted assumption not supported by facts. 

The thoory gives a reasonable answer to the diffe¬ 
rent dates for tho beginning of tho ora in the north and 
south Koraln. Onam rarely falls on tho first of Chingam 
and it is inconvenient tocommenco an ora in tho rnlddlo 
of a month. Therefore tho noithnnera bogun tho new 
year on the first of Kanni after Onam and tho southor- 
nora on tho first of Chingam before Onam- But the 
thoory cannot bo sustained for tho following reasons: 
Oiumi is a festival obsorvod by tho peoplo of Korala 
from ancient days- It is supposed to commomorato an 
event which goes far back into the Puranio ages- 
Therefore it is difficult to believe that it was instituted 
on any particular day by any particular person. 
Further, if the ora was started in commemoration of 
this festival why should it be called the Kollam 
era? It would have been more appropriate to call it 
the Onam era. Onam has nothing to do with any 
Kollam in particular and this theory does not oxplain 
tho words ‘‘Kollam tanri" of the early documents- 


It is said that tho Kollam era was really inaugu¬ 
rated by a Christian cnorohant Maruvan Sapir 
Esodathapirayl who appears in Ayynn Atikal’s g ant 
somotimo boforo 900 A- D This Christian merchant 
reckonod his yoars. months and days from thodato of 
his landing in Quilon or tho date ho set up his factory 
thoro. Those who hod dealings with hint gradually 
adoptod his practice- But it is hard to bolievo that an 
ora could be founded to commomorato the building of 
an obscure factory by an ordinary Christian merchant. 
This theory further foils to explain why the peoplo of 
north Kerala did not begin their now year on the"first 
of Chingam- 
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Dr. Qundhert, the eminent Malayalam scholar, 
puggosts that the ora was meant to commemorate the 
building of a Siva temple at Quilon. As it was a 
TVmpIo ora it was not immediately adopted by tho 
kings and chiefs of Kerala Since Quilon was a great 
emporium of trado, tho now era gradually spread to 
other places through tho merchants who carried on 
trade with all parts of Kerala. Tho objections raised in 
connection with tho previous theories exist in this also. 
Kollam does not mean a tom pie and therefore “ Kollam 
Utitri'' remains unexplained. As Prof. Sundaram Pillni 
observes •• In the nature of things wo should exppet a 
grander event of greater national importance, in justi 
fication of the starting of an era than the building of a- 
namelegs temple " 

Mr. Shungoonny Menon in his Hislory of Travaneon 
attribute.® the orgm of the Kollam era to a meeting 
convened by Udaya Martanda Varma in Quilon. 
** After making aomo astronomical researchs and 
calculating the solar movements throughout the twelve 
signs of the Zodaic and counting scientifically tho 
number of days occupied in this revolution in every 
month it was resolved to adopt the new ora from tho 
first of Chinyam that year, 15th Augeat of 25. as Kollam 
year one. and to call it the solar year ” This doos not 
correspond lo the dale wbioli the chronogram is sup¬ 
posed to give (Sept. 17 or 1st Kanni ). Another expla¬ 
nation is given in connection with the summoning of 
tho mooting- Some scholars do not regard the Kollam 
ora as an era They term it os a oyolo. Till the Kollam 
ora was founded years had been reckoned in Kerala, it 
is said, according to tho Parasurama Cycle of 1000 
years. The first of those cycles began in B. C. 1176, the 
second in B C 176 and the third in A. D 824. Till tho 
thiixl cyole began the now year had been reckoned from 
the first of Kanni. But the years of the Parasurama 
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Cycle wore all solar years. Therefore Udaya Martanda 
Va-ma decided to start the new year properly, sum¬ 
moned a conference of astronomers and resolved to 
start the new year on the first of Qkingatn. 

Tills explains why the new year began on the fisrt 
of Chinn am in the south only. But no documents dated 
according to the so called Paraeurama Cyolo havo boon 
discovorod so far. The grant of Ayyan Atikul and 
other grants earlier than tho earliest document so far 
discovered referring to Kollam Andu make no mention 
of a Paraeurama Cyclo Further wo could not lay down 
with any degree of certainty that an ora was founded 
by that confuronco It.might as well havo been a 
meeting of astronomers to effect tho change from Kanni 
to Chingum. 

According to Prof Sundaram Pillai the Kollam era 
was a more modification of another older era currant in 
Upper India under the title of saptariahyii ur saalra- 
samvalaara '-Tho peculiarity of this Northern era is 
that though it is today 4972 ^Ho wrote in 1897) it is 
spoken of hb 7-2, so that omitting all hundreds it will be 
found to be identical with Malabar yoarexcopt 4 months 

beginning with Mcsha .It would thus appear 

that up to tho year U9 the Kollam year is identioal 
with the Saplarthi year May it not bo true that our 
Kollam year is simply tho Saplarthi yoar with its 
origin forgotten and therefore oountod on to tho hundred? 
It is by no moans extravagant to suppose that tho 
pooplo who lived in tho Kollam year 99 went on to 
nemo tho next year 100 and not the oyphor year, in 
spito of whatever astronomical reminisenoee which 
survived in the minds of tho almanac makers of that 
age.” He also oxplains why tho Kollam era begins 
with Chingum while tho Saplarahi ora commences with 
■Masha. This according to him was to convert tho 
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Saptarahi year into a purely solar one. But the 
Northern and Southorn astronomers did not agree ns to 
the number of months to be left out and that accounts 
for the difference in the commencement of the ore 
in the North and South Kerala. The ProfoMor thinks 
that a convention like the one summoned by Udaya 
Martandn Varma took placo to offset this change. 
The “astronomical researches,calculations and scientific 
countings" show that they wore adopting and nmending 
for their purpose on era that was actually curreut at 
that time. 

That a people of tho extreme south made a new era 
out of an old one current in the extreme north might 
look strange hut is not impossible when we consider 
many other similarities between them—s.milariiy in the 
style of architecture between Nepal and Malabar and 
similarity in customs and manners between the Nayars 
of Malabar and the Nowars of Nepal. It is also likely 
that the Aryan Nambutiris in their migration from the 
North brought the Sapturahi era with them. 

Apart from its laboured nature, this theory also 
fails to explain the significance of tho word Kollam 
land, which clearly and unambiguously moans Kollam 
camo into existance. This cannot bo takon to mean as 
Kollam ora came into existence. Therefore any expla¬ 
nation of the ora without its association with a Koltam 
is bound to bo intrinsically fallacious. One of the 
numorous KollamB in Komla night havo given its name 
to the ora. Tho two important places during tho period 
woro Pantalayini Kollam, the capital of tho Kolattiris 
and Kurakkuni Kollnrn. tho capital of tho Venad Atikal. 
Pantalayini Kollam was a groat contro of trade undor 
tho Kolattiris. But the Kollam era could not havo boon 
founded to mark tho building of their palace by the 
Kolattiris for the simple reason that a tombstone 
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bearing Hejira 166 A. D. 783) discovered there proves 
its existence as an important place before the beginning 
of the era- But Visscecher is sure (L 25) that the era 
got its name from the Northern Kollam. Therefore it 
is not improbablo that it com mo mo rates Iho building of 
hia palace by the Zanorin after ho conquered the place 
from the Kolattiris, though in the abeenoe of an 
undisputed evidenco this cannot bo regarded as n satis¬ 
factory solution. The chronogram according to which 
the ora started on the first Kanni and not on the first 
Chinqam faintly suggests a northern origin of the ora. 

But it is equally possible that the era got its tiamo 
from Quilon. In Sanskrit Kollam era is called 
Kolamba Varsha (the Trikkanamkuti Inscription) and 
Quilon, at least in the beginning of tho 14th century 
was also know by the name of Kolambum x . Still 
it is a mistake to say that the era commemorates the 
foundation of the town for there is a reference to it in 
an episcopal letter written by Josu babu of Adiabene 
who died in 660 A. D. to Simon, Metropolitan of Fars 
(a province of Persia). In his letter bo mentions 
Quilon. 

Thus both Pantalayini Kollam and Quilon could 
claim to have given tho name to the era. Butoo.is.de- 
ring the all round importance of Quilon during the 
years immediately following the beginning of tho now 
year and tho fact that tho ora was called Kolamba 
Varsha in Sanskrit, which means Quilon ora the 
Southern Kollam seems to have a hotter ola«m than the 
northern one, though in the absence of a definite 
inscription or any other indisputable evidence the 
question cannot bo solved with comploto s atisfaction. 

80. Jordano* (1388) call* li Colombo*. Utter 10 Pope John XXII 
lo lb* CbrWtlantof Qulloo. 

21. Tba In tho letter «ay» ll>*l not o, ly In lodia. •* which 

ri'ond* Itoin the cnaetof the Klngd.m of Par- lo colon, a 
dltiancc of 1800 mllra pataiaegi deprived of a regular 
mlol.tr) but Far»ii««lf It lying lu datkoei**' 



CHAPTER II 


The Aicendancy of the Znmorin9. 


The Zamorin was the central figuro In Kerala 
History in the middle ages as the Rakthapuruaha or 
protector of Mamnniam or tho great national assembly 
which met atTirunavayi once in twelve years. Tho 
rise and fall of the Zamorins synchronise with the 
beginning and end of tho Middle Ages respectively- 
Further there is every reason to believe that hut for the 
arrival of the foreigners like the Poi tuguese and the 
Dutch, the Zamorins would have been able to unite 
the whole Kerala under their rule But despite this 
unique pos'tion occupied by them the origin and early 
history of tho Zamorins are enveloped in mystery. 
The Keralotpatti says that when Cheraman Perumal 
had reigned for 3G years his master Krishna Raya sont 
an expedition to subdue tho country. An emergency 
meeting which met at Trikariyur selected two Erati 
brothers named Munlohan and Vikkiran of Puntuia to 
command the army because their stars indicated victory 
and conquest. Tho battlo with the Raya lasted three 
days and finally ho was driveuout and the fortress 
occupied. Tho Perumal decided to make tho Erati 
brothers his heirs but they left lor Benares intending to 
come back and act according to the wishes of tho 
Perumal. Sometime after this tho Perumal decided to 
abdicato and go on a pilgrimage He divided his 
kingdom before his departure and when the Eratis 
came back the Perumal was able to give them only a 
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small i loam “where the cock crows’’ and a thorny 
jungle. Tho Perumal also gave his sword to them with 
the injunction to “die, kill and annex." 

According to another vorsion Maniohan and 
Vikkiran recoivod from tho Perumal the broken sword, 
(Olinha Val) tho broken conch ( Ulanha Sanlthu) tho 
land that was still loft aftor the partition ( Vllanad) 
and a faithful Panlkkar (Ulannd Panikknr; who was to 
ho thoir sorvant. Thoy could conquer and annex but 
they should also protect cows and Brahmans. The 
sword and the conch, though broken, should be takon 
groat care of. for with their destruction will disappear 
tho good fortune of tho dynasty.* Dua to Barbosa, 
whose account is earlier than the Ktralolpalii, gives 
almost a similar story rogarding the origin of the 
Zamorin. He mentions the partition of the kingdom 
b\ the Perumal and also the gift of the sword to his 
nephew "the future Zamorin."' The sword was preson. 
ted according to Sheik Zoinuddin with the injunction 
“Striko with this and thou shalt reign"' The Hamaiikam 
Kiliiwltu composed in tho 17th century says that the 
Perumal gave him a plot of land as small ns a hencoop, 
his sword with the overlordship of Kerala from Putu- 
pattanam to Kannotti and tho privilnge of conducting 
tho Mamankam festival * 

Theso uro some of the prominant traditions logurd- 
ing tho origin and onrly history of tho Znmorins- Tho 
first mention of the Zamorin is found in tho Kottaynm 
ooppor plato of Vira Raghnvn Chakrnvartl. "With tho 
knowledge of Ernudu and Valluvanadu (rulers) have 

I. K'lahlkuttam Thacnpuraa! /Cam fa in (Mai) P. P. 101-104, 

I. HooU of IhtdrU Onr6oM, Vol. II. PP. 1-16. 

J. Sarlh Zalnuddia: Tha To»oi.nl-Ma)aMda*o. 

4. Tha ranowntd Ponujue.e po*i Camoaoi. who tltllfd India to 
the I6tb century, io hit great epic poaoi deallag with the 
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wo given il." In Bha<*kara Ravi Varman's grant the 
name of the province an well as of the chief is men¬ 
tioned. "Thus do I know Munamebala Manaviyan, tho 
owner of Erala Province.” The Ktrala Mahatm/am also 
mentions him as a Samanla prince Thus both tradi¬ 
tions and inscriptions agroo that tho ancestors of tho 
Zamorin were the E-ati* of Nodiyiruppu (in Ernadj. 
Further the traditions recordod by tho Dutch writore go 
on to say that ono of his ancestors was the soil of 
Choraman Perunial. Vissochor writing in 1717 says 
that the Perunial "assigned tho kingdom of tho 
Zamorin to his illegitimate ohildien. who. according to 
law could not inherit him and his property.” Tho Dutch 
commander Moons writes in 1781 "The kingdoms of 

di>co«ery and cuoqa«M ol India by VaecodaGsroa. m-mlon. 

■he center-loo ol the Peromal and die partition ol Malahar 
bolore Ms pllgtltcage to M.cca thin: 

He tCheramao I'eromal) loans hii ships and I ad. with 
. mercuat diie 

And many an offi-rlng. curious, 'arr and tleh. 

And mere religions lit* to lead be hies 
Where He. our Prophet who our law d>d preach, 
bnl e'er •(•ndonci! homo, his Samples. 

That la< ked laalul heir, lie parts to each 
And all he loted ; Hence hie iotimates he 
Prom want made wealihly, and Irom serfdom Iree. 

To this CocMn. to dial (alls Caoanor. 

Oita hath Chain, aoother the lain Pimnet, 

A third Gael lam, a fourth takes Craogaoor, 

The re.l is their* with whom ha rails coatent 
Only on* youth, lor whom narra lota ha bore 
When all was parted, did Mnwelf present i 
Nothing sate Calle-t tor him remaloed. 

Which, by her irallVt k, wealth and rank had gained. 

Ots him the title paramount he bteiowa 
Ol Kmpercr, with sway o'er every state; 

And. made hie pillage, there he diligent go.. 

Where, alter Saoiou-lile, lie met hi. (ate: 

Thus, ’twat tho nam* ol Samorlm arose,— 

Ol all Ihie refion pronde.t potentate,— 

Borne by the yooth, and by hi. beirs (tom whom 
This now “leld* Imperial power Is come. 

Ethel M. Pope i India in l hi Paringu.n LiUratun P.P. 49 . 52 . 
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Travancore. of the Zamorin anti of Golastry (Kolattiri) 
ho gave to his throe illegitimate children, but the 
kingdom of Cochin to his sister's son, the natural or 
nearest hoir to the kingdom according to the Malabar 
rule of succession " Tho Dutch writers rogard the 
Perumal's sous as illegitimate because thoy did not 
understand tho implications of tho local system of 
marriage One of the Coohin Orandhawii (Chronicles) 
also support this view. "Tho Rajas of Nediyirippu 

Swarupam were the sons of Uheraman Perumal . 

horn before ho changed his faith. On tho evo of his 
departure for Mecca ho gave them tho country of 
Calicut and formally invested thorn with sword and 
robe." 5 In tho light of those facts one has to subscribe 
to tho view that tho Zamorin who succeeded tho 
Perumal was his own son, hut that'since lie was not 
his father’s own caste he could not directly inherit 
the Perumal’s dominions. Therefore the Perumal had 
to recognise the independence of his feudal vassals. 

Tho Zamorin's first victim of aggression after tho 
departure of the Perumal was Porlatiri, the cheifton 
of Polanad. the fertile hinterland round Calicut. The 
KeralolpatU says that tho Zamorin came down to 
Pnnniankara and besieged tho ruler in his own capital. 
After forty eight doys of fruitless strugglo lie resorted 
to treachery, Tho minister and the wife of Porlntiri 
wero bribed and his troops consisting of 10 000 Mayars 
wore also won over Tho Zamorin’s troops wero admit¬ 
ted to Porlntiri's fort nod the latter took rofuge In 
flight. In return, tho minister of Porlntiri was offered 
a governorship with 5000 Nayars and the titlo of Ernnd 
Motion. Tho wife of Porlatiri obtained four elephant* 
and forty thousand fammt and the title of "head of 
tho four houses of Ohalapuram." Tho Zamorin’s rosi- 
denco was tran sferred form flrn ad 1 o tho newly 
5 K. V. Kclii.ii* Atjsr i Tk* Zamonnt of Guile mi, I*. 70. 
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conquered territory. He founded a town with a Siva 
temple at its centre. This town came to be railed 
Kolikkotu. It is a combination of two words—Koyil 
and Kota -Koli being a corruption of Koyil—meaning 
a fortified palace, which was tho chief feature of the 
new town.* 

Tho exact dato of its foundation is not known. No 
reforonco to Calicut is found in any writings before Ibn 
Bututa- (A. D 1342 — 47) But what Ibn Batuta 
witnessed was a busy town where merchants from 
different parts of tho world met and exchanged their 
products. Therefore the town must have been founded 
much earlier than, tho 14th century. According to a 
Sanskrit chronogram (Do-vo—na—ra—ya—na—vyal) 
Calicut was founded in 1042—A. 1). At about the same 
timo the Arab merchants arrived at Calicut and helped 
the growth of the city. They were followed by the 
Chinese with a view to sell their wares and obtain 
cargoes of western merchandise. 

The rise and prosperity of Calicut were duo 
to its position as the capital of an expanding 
Empire and as the waterway that gave access 
to the upper country and “to the character and policy 
of the Zamorins which induced them (tho Arab and 
Chinese merchants) to flock to this port in suoh ’argo 
number*."* The Muhammadans preferred Calicut to 
any other ports on the west coast to tnice their cargoes 
both boauso it was "a perfectly secure harbour" and 
bocauso the religious policy of the Zamorin allowed 
absolute froedom of worship. This forced tho Chinese 
also to go to Calicut to trade with tho Arabs. 

According to Kemlnipatii it was with tho help of 
these Muslim set tlors that tho Zamori n made his next 

6. Ud. 

7. I ..id; P, 81 
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great act of aggression. When Cheraman Perunml 
divided his kingdom the privilago of conducting the 
Matnankam festival was given to tho Raja of 
Vallnvanad along with Tirunavayi sand bank and 
country and ten thousand Nayars- Matnankam was a 
national festival held once in twelve years on the banks 
of tho Uharatapula whore all Kerala was expected to 
be represented Beforo monarchy was introduced tho 
festival was conducted by tho Rakshapurutluu of tho 
four Kalakams. Later it came to oe conducted by tho 
Porumals till the partition of Koraln in 825 A D. The 
Zamorin wanted to subdue the Valluvanad Raja and 
preside over tho Mamanktim festival. Tho Rajas of 
Chaliyam, Beyporo and Parappanad already looked 
upon him bb their protector. Ho was practically the 
overlord of all the lands stretching from Calicut to 
Ponnani. Tirunavayi was situated on theBharatapuIa, 
which was the main aitery of communication with tho 
interior." In the interests of expansion therefore its 
conquest was inevitable. The Kurmatsaram or the 
rivalry among the Nambutiris gave him a pretext to 
march toward Tirunavayi. 


Originally Kurmatsaram was a war between tho 
two Nambutiri villages of Panniyur and Chowarnm 
situated in tho Ponnani taluk. It is difficult to trace 
historically tho causes and the origin of this Great 
Schism One tradition attributes it to Choranmn 
Perunml himself who is said to have created it to keep 
up the martial spirit of the people But it is impro¬ 
bable thot such a countrywide faction spirit would 
have arisen at the bidding of a single individual. 
Further, oven before the ninth contury Kerala had 
been divided into these two factions bocauso in tho 
Vimraghova Chakravartl's grant the two villages 
appear as the representatives of tho Nambutiris- 
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Do Couto who wrote in the beginning of tho 16th 
century and Cantor Vissecher in the 17th century 
refer to this rivalry “The prople of Malabar" eaya 

Do Couto *'.were divided into two parties on 

account of tho hatred that existed between the King 
of Cochin and that of Calicut. Those parties wore 
known os Paydariouro* and Logiricuroua— tho former 
being tho Zamorin'o party and tho latter that of tho 
King of Cochin ’’ “Not only is tho whole of Malabar" 
Bupporta Viasicher “ocoupiod by a multlppoity of 
kings and potentates, a circumstance causing in itself 
endless discussion, but these again aro broadly ranged 
into two parties, whose hatred is the more effectual, 
and probably tho more interminable, seeing that it 
arises from the unfair distinctions introduced by tho 
original laws of tho Kingdom 

We do not know when the Kvmiafsaram ended, 
nor the causes of the war which Vissecher alludes to- 
Though Panniyur had been from tho very begining an 
important settlement of tho Nambutiris, it lost much 
of its influence and power owing to dissensions among 
tho members of tho gratnuim. The reformers who 
wanted to Import strangers and introduce new forms 
of worship were opposed by tho conservatives who 
wished to maintain tho status quo. Tradition says 
that the formar thereupon defiled the templo of 
Varahamurti (tho pig incarnation of Vishnu) by 
covering tho imago with n rod hot vessel. The horroc 
strickon conservatives flod from tho place and tho 
Zamorin degraded tho Brahmans who were responsible 
for this. This Panniyur sacrilago might • have 
hastened tho end of the Kurmitsarnm. The war which 
led to tho final disappearance of Kurmatsaram is also 
traced to foreign intervention. Tho Paoniyurkars were 
Vaishnavites while the Chovorkaro were Saivites. Tho 
Rashtrakutas who were Saivites supported the latter 
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and the Vaiahnavito western Ohalukyas the former 
Further, boar was the emblem of the Chalukyas. 
Mr Logan saya that when the Ohalukyas invaded 
Malabar a more or less successful resistance was made 
by the pooplo of Kerala. So it is probable that the 
decline of the Panniyur gramam and the ascendency 
of the Chovoram were brought obout at this time. 
Anothor story connects the quarrel botwoon tho two 
viDagos with tho templo of Dakthinamurli. Though 
Panniyur was at first associated with tho government 
of tho country its noighhour Chovaram gradually 
camo into prominanco. Tho Panniyur villagors 
thought that this wa9 duo to their worship of Siva; so 
they also resolved to worship Siva in his most powerful 
aspect as Dak&hinamurli. This frightened the 
opposite party who succeeded in seeretely removing tho 
image to their village. The Panniyur thereupon 
attacked and devastated Chovaram. The latter 
appealed to Porumputappu fCochin family) and the 
formar to Nediyiruppu (the Zamorin) for help. ‘'Thus 
tho war gradually spread to every nook and corner of 
Kerala and arranged it in two hostile parties ready to 
fly at each other's throats.' 

Tii umanassorinad consisted of 116 deeams and its 
Raja, a Brahman, was the head of the Panniyur Nambu- 
tiris. It lies between A ran got and Perumpatappu 
••like an earthern pipkin between two iron pots" and 
when it was Invaded simultaneously by both neighbours, 
the Raja appealed to tho Zamorin for help and oeded 
PonnanI as ita price. After a bitter and protracted 
campaign the Zamorin occupied Tirunavayi and 
assumed tho proud title of the Protector of Mamankam. 
Two princes of Vellatri * foil fighting- Tho Calicut 
Koya who had given invaluable help to the Zamorin in 


8. K. V. Krioh.a Altar : Op. Cli P. 101* 

9. Shod lor V»ith.o.ikon,iliri; lb. ralir ol Vallavanad. 
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collection with this expedition wan Riven the title of 
Sahiibnnlru Koyu and all the privileges and dignities of 
a Nayar chief. In offect he became the right hand man 
of the Zamorin. 

Ever slnco the conquest ofTirunavayi, the Zamorin 
functioned ns the Protector of Mainankam. This 
national festival he id once in twelve years lasted for 20 
days. The details of the ceremonies do not vary from 
Mamankutn to Mumnnhim. They remained the same 
thrughout as the palace chronicle shows- On the first 
twenty five days there would ho processions “resembling 
a Roman trimph in its imposing gandeur, each day 
surpassing its predecessor in pomp and display”. But all 
the while the Zamorin a e person was guarded with strict 
vigilance especially on the last seven days of the 
procession- The last four days wore marked by 
fireworks and mock fights between ships arranged by 
Sahabantra koya- On the last day of the festival the 
Zamorin used to come in procession, ascend the 
nuinillara, a wooden scaffold orectod on a hillock facing 
the Deity in the Tirunavayi temple and stand with a 
drawn sword- It was during this time that tho 
followers if the Valluvanod Roja attempted to kill the 
Zamorin and avenge tho death of tho princes in the 
Tirunavayi war. They wore- called thavtra, because 
thoy woro sworn oithor to do away with tho Zamor'n 
or to perish in tho attempt Mr- Hamilton in It's 
Aceaunt oj Iht Baal Indies desoribos an incident which 
■hows the reckless daring of the to chnvera- “In 
Anno 11595 ono ol these jubilees happened when tho 
tent was pitched near Ponnany... There wore but throe 
men who wou'd venture on that desperate action, who 
fell on with sword and torget. among tho guards, and 
after they had killed and wounded many, wore them¬ 
selves killed. One of the desperadoes had a nephew of 
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fifteen or sixteen years of age, that kept close by his I 
unole in the attack on the guard, and when ho saw j 
him fall, tho youth got through the guards into tent I 
and aimed a stroke at His Majesty’s head and had / 
certainly dospatohod him, if a largo brass lamp which I 
was burning ovor his bond, hud not prevented tho blow;) 
but before he could make another ho was killed by thoj 
guards. 

Mr Logan corroborrntos this view. "Those who 
acknowledge tho Zamorin's suzerainty sent lings in 

token of fealty. The Valluvanad Raja instead of 

sending a flag used to send men called Chavers (men 
who have eloctod to die) whose office it was to 
endeavour to cut their way through tho Zamoiin’s 

guards to his throne. If they had succeeded in 

killing him, as on the occasion cited by Hamilton. 

it is uncertain what would have happened; but 
probably if a capable Raja had been ruling in 
Valluvanad at such a time, popular opinion would 
have endowed him with the suzerainty." But the 
chaoaa sought merely to avengo the doath of the 
Vollatri princes and nothing but the fall of an equal 
number of Nediyirippu princes could stop them. That 
hod boon the OU*tom of the country from time 
immemorial. Says Shoik Zoinuddin *'should a Raj or 
Chieftain of any tribe in Malabar bo slain in battle, 
his troops continue a war of extermination agaiust 
those who were on tho occasion of his doath attacking 
them and their city, until they have suoooedod in 
annihilating tho one and laid desolate tho othor.n Tho 
chavtra however failed in their attempt bocause of tho 
strict vigilance of tho guards of tho Zamorin and 
thorofore tho blood feud continued till both wore oliko 
ewopt away by tho Mysoroan invasion- _ 

10 . Vol 1. Cn»p. XXV 

11. Z.Undilni To/ul-ul-MuJatUJxXfl, P. 01. 
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At the closa of the celebrations the Zamorin 
| received at the minittara the various Rajas, ministers 
, or chioftains who approached him according to merit 
t and rank to pay their homage. 

Mr Hamilton's account of the Manumkam featival 
.of 1695 has misled many people into bolioving that it 
had boon the custom in Malabar for rulers to sacrifice 
thomsolves aftor twelve years on the occasion of tbo 
Mahamagham festival. “ It was an anciont custom 
for tho Zamorin to reign but 12 yoars and no longer, 
if he died bof>re his term expired it saved him the 

troublesome ceremony of cutting his own throat on a 
public scaffold erected for tho purpose. He first made 
a feast for all his nobility and gontry, who were very 
numerous After the feast ho saluted his guests, went 
on the scaffold and very neatly cut his own throat in 
the view of the assembly. His body was. a little while 
after, burned with great pomp and ceremony and the 
grandees eloctwi a n.w Zamorin " Misled by this 
account. Sir James Frazer constructed a theory of 
succession by the swoid- Dr. Day make* the same 
mistake in his Land of the Ptrumala. Somo 
historians led by these writings conclude that the 
festival was called Mahamagham or the great sacrifice 
to indicate the self-immolation of the ruler, '-truly an 
apt designation for the oeromooy which ends with tho 
saorific© of the king who presides ovor its celebration.’’ 

But tradition does not support Hamilton or Dny. 
It says that tho Perumads retired to their own country 
aftor their torm of office whilo Dr. Day assorts that they 
cut their own throats. Hamilton was obviously milled 
by the attempt of the chavcrs to kill the Zamorin. But 
us has already been stated tho chavers were merely 
actuated by tho motive of avenging the death of their 
u. i\ “ 
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princes. Further the festival wan called Mahamagha , 
not beoauso it was the occasion for the self-immolation 
of tho kins, but it was held in the yearcallod AfaAama^Aa, 
one of the twelvo years in the lesser Brahaspatya cycle. 1 * 
This samuerit word became Mamankam in Malayalam. 
Neither tho Keralotpatli nor tho Ktrulamahatmyam corro¬ 
borate* Hamilton's story of self immolation- From tho 
conquest of Tirunavayi to 1718 when the last Mamankam 
was celebrated it was tho Zamorin who prosidod ovor 
it. and functioned as its protector. 

Tho conquest of Tirunavayi which resulted in the 
humiliation of the Valluvanad Raja and the death of 
two princos of hie dynasty, made peace between tho two 
tuarupams 1 * impossible, la the courso of these hostilities 
tho Zamorin extondod his authority ovor Nilambur on 
one side and Venkatakotta on tho othor. The rulor of 
Nedunganad who bad provoked his subjets to rise 
aganist him by his oppressive policy sought the help of 
the Zamorin. When tho latter sent an army under 
the Eralpad 1 * to Nedunganad its people offered submis¬ 
sion and recoginsod the suzerainty of the Caliout ruler 
and “the warlike expedition was transformed into a 
triumphal procossion." Nedunganad was annexed by the 
Zamorin and the Eralpad was appointed its Governor 
with his headquarters at Karimpula. Soon afterwards 
tho Rajas of Talapalli wero also subduod. According 
to tradition they were originally Nambutiri* who lost 
caste for manslaughter. In course of time the family 
was divided into five whioh gavo rise to quarrels till 
Punnattur, ono division of the family, sought the 
Zamorin's help. Eventually thoy had to submit to 
him and Punnattur become a strong supporter of tho 
Zamorin ovor afterwards. 


15' Sewell. Indian ehnucgraphy. P- 65. 

!«• Djoasiiei. 

15. Eralpad is the title of the helreppereot to the Zsmotio's g»di. 
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In or about the same period the Zamorin conquered 
large parts of Cochin and reduced its Raja to the 
position of a feudatory chief- These conquests raised 
his prestige and position to such an extent that ho 
•doptod tho high-sounding title of Kunnalakon/iliri, the 
rulor of the hills and waves-and exorcised n sort of 
ovrlordship over the groator part of Kerala- Tho 
Zamorin’s attitude towards tho conquored was 
generally marked by generosity- Tho former chief of 
a conquered terrltorry was allowed to hold a part of it 
as his vassal. Sheik Zeinuddin who wrote in the 16th 

century says'•.Wherevoi ho commenced hostilities 

against any of tho chiefs of Malabar, provoked to do 
ho by an aggression on their part- after subduing them, 
it was his practice to return some portion of their 
possession provided lie had not b«»en irritated beyond 
measure; and his restitution, although delayed for a 
long time, he always made in tho end. evincing a 
public regard for the prejudices and foelings of the 
peopio of Malabar" It was this moderation in the 
face of success that enabled the Zamorins not only to 
conquer territories but to consolidate them and resist 
Chalukya and other foreign invasions 


CI!\PrER III 

Early History of Travnncorc. 

I. 

Tho common belief that the Stato of Travancoro 
camo into oxistonco along with other Malabar States 
after the partition of Kerala by Choraman Pcruinal is 
now regarded as without foundation. Whethor tho 
assertion that “ Tiavancore is one of the oldest Indian 
Statos and possesses a continuous history of over 
2000 years” i is correct or not there is evidence of 
1. r. K. ! 1 hi lrav«*(ot, atm. Mum,-/. K |«. 
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inscriptions and chronicles, apart from traditions and 
beliefs, to show that the Travancore ruler* belong to 
the original Ohara stock. The sway of the Porumals 
had not extended to Travancoro. Lying far in the 
south it was outside tho •* Kerala " described by the 
K cralamahalmyam and the Ktralolpalti. Kerala was in fan 
tho name givon by tho Nambutlris to tho middlo half 
of tho country inhabited by Malayalain speaking 
people. It is stotod that tho Porumal, ruling from 
Tiruvanohikulam. owed his eloction to tho Nnmbutiri 
Brahmans distributed in sixty-four uraniums or 
villngos. . Nono of these village® established hy tho 
original colony of Nambutiri immigrants can be placod 
anywhere in South Travancore, and tho Perumals were 
said to have held sway over those sixty-four villages. 

Further, the striking difference between the theories 
of land tenure in these villages and in Travancoro 
prove conclusively that the latter existed a9 a state 
previous to and during the Perumal regime. The 
theory of land tenure in the formar is that all lands 
belonged 10 the Brahmans who got it from Parasurama. 
The agreement between the landlord and tho tenant 
was to be renewed at the end of every twelve years. 
Tho bulk of tho Nnmbutiri landlords have thoirfamilics 
and estates in Malabar, Cochin and to some extent in 
NorthTravancore but not In South Travancore. 
Moieover in other parts of Koralo there was no tax ou 
land. Land tax was first introduced in Malabar in tho 
18 th oentury. Writing in tho 16th century. Zoinuddin 
says that Malabar Rajas never realised land tax from 
their subjocts. Though this viow had boon challenged 
by Mr. Arthur Thompson of tho Madias Civil Service it 
has boon corroborated by many othor more reliable 
authorities. The Madras Board of Rovonuo doolared 
that it wa9 a most remarkable circumstance that 
"until the conquest of Malabar by the Mussalman 
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princes of Mysore, this right (i. o- the Janmam right) 
see,ns to have been hold by the Jenmekar free from any 
condition of a paymont in money or produco to the 
Government, for until that period a land revenue 
appours to have boon altogether unknown to the 
peoplo" European writers like Buchanan and Burton 
also subscribe to this view. 

Tn Travancoro on the other hand the land tax was 
reoognieed as an important sourco of revenue. 
According to the Manalikkarai inscription of the 
year 410 {1235 A. D.) recording an od'ot of 8ri Vira 
Iravi Kerala Varma Tiruvadi, King of Vonad. tho land 
tax has been imposed in South Travancore in his time. 
The king himself hud vast lands which disproves the 
theory that all lauds belonged to the Brahmans, ns in 
that case he could not take possession of their property. 

Further, the Kfralolpalli and the Ktralamahatmyam 
do not record any grant by Cheraiuan Peruinal on the 
occasion of the partition of Kerala to the ruling family 
of Travancoro. Logan observes that it was only about 
825 A. D. that tho Northern Kolattiria obtained the 
dignity of a separate dynasty, whereas the Southern 
Kolattiria tTiavancore) had been a diatinot ruling 
family for some time.’ 

Though politically Trnvanoore remninod unaffected 
by tho changes in Malabar, social ovolution proceeded 
on tho snmo lines as in the rest of Kerala. The "closo 
fiat" polioy of tho orthodox Nambutirla lod to tho 
introduction and progresa of other religions Mice 
Buddhism and Jainism. The Buddhist relics aro found 
generally in Middle Travancore especially in the 
Taluks of Mavelikknra, Kunnathur, Kuruimgapally 
and Ambalapula iKottayam). The Jain shrines are 
found in the extreme south and in tho extremo north of 
Travancore.* 

i. lw(Mi: M.Uir !»r. I f. Zil «ud 2)2. ' 
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Before long, however, Brahmanism was able to 
check the advancing tide of Buddhism and Jainism 
and maintain its ground. Hieun taang in the 7th 
century found tho Buddhist monoatrios in Malakuta, 
identified by a few scholars with Kerala, in ruins, 
many of them being displaced by Hindu temples. Tho 
degenoraoy among tho followers of tho Buddha 
wna partly responsible for the ascondonoy of Hinduism. 
The monks who had done disinterested sorvice for tho 
progress of their religion were succeeded by la7.y and 
pleasure-loving priests who alienated tho common 
people by keeping themselves aloof from them. The 
preachings of Sanknrncharya at this opportune moment 
gave the final blow to Buddhism and ensured the 
supremacy of Brahmanism. Thus there wero social 
and religious changes in Travancoro on the same lines 
as in the other parts of Kerala- 

Mr. T. K. Velupillai. the author of the Slate 
Manual, gives tho following reasons in support of his 
contention that the Travancore rulers belonged to tho 
original Chera stock. Kulasekhara Alvar, one of 
the early kings of Travancore. used the title of 
" Cherakulapradipa " (The light of the Chera dynasty) 
subsequent rulors like Ravi Varma Kulasekhara (1282- 
1313 A D.) and Udnyama.-tanda Varma(1282-1444 A.D.) 
adopted similar titlos showing their dsoccnt from the 
anoiont Choras. The title Vanchi-pala which moans the 
protector of Vaochi, the anoient capital of the Chevas, 
is assumed only by tho rulors of Travancore- Ho repu¬ 
diates tho contention of Dr Day nnd othors that tho 
Stato of Travancoro and its ruling family camo into 
oxistanco only aftor the partition of Kerala by 
Cheraman Perumal and he concludes that tho "Chora 
lino has boon rospeoted and kept alivo in uninterrupted 
c ontinuity’*- Whether this contention is right or not 
y Id " Kallll" lo North Travancora. 
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there is proof to show that Travancoro had a distinct 
ruling family even before Cheraman Porumal. 

Another viow is that though Travanooro was 
originally an Independent political entity it was Intor 
oonquored and aubjugated by the imperial Chores of 
Tliuvanchikulain- This viow in baaed mainly on threo 
copperplate grants and a few Inscriptions on stones. 
The first, executed by Ayyan Adikal Tlruvadikol of 
Venad in tho fifth regnal year of Sthanu Kiwi, 
conform! certain privileges on tho congregation of the 
Theriea Church at Quilon. Tho second, executed by 
Bhaskara Ravivarman • conferred cortain privileges 
on the Jewish colonies of the Malabar coast. 
Govardhana Maitnndn, King of Venad, is mentioned as 
one of the witnesses to the document- Tho third grant 
was made by Viraraghava Chakravarti with the know¬ 
ledge of tho rulers of Venad, Odanad, Ernad and 
Valluvanad and the inhabitants of Panniyur and 
Ohovarain. It is contented by certain authors that aR 
the first grant mentions the regnal year of Sthanu Ravi 
and the other two contained the name of the ruler of 
Venad as one of the witnesses the subordination of 
Venad to the Cheras of Tiruvanohikulam is proved 
beyond doubt. The genuineness ns woll os the datos 
of these giants are matters of controversy and they by 
tbemiflv** do not establish the actual subo;d (nation of 
Venad to tho Choras. though tho owner of Venad is 
mentioned as ono of the witnesses- 


The earliest mention of tho king of Venad is in 
311 A. D. In that year according to tradition Vira- 
Kerala Varma was crowned king and he assumed tho 
title of Kiritapali and Kulasekhara Porumal. His 
capital was Virakerolapuram. 
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Little is known of the history of Travancore from 
the fifth to the eighth century A.D The reign of Udaya 
roartanda Vurma in tho 8th century deserves special 
mention. It is said that in this period tho Travanooro 
royal family resided at different places and was Known 
by five different names via. Van avail ad or Venad, 
SrivalumoodeorTl uvitamnodo, Sripadaro or Trippapur, 
Sriwayo or Cherovai and Desinwanad swaruptiNU. All 
those svnrupnmt wore colleoticly named Venad-Travan¬ 
core or Tiruppnpur and sovereignty was resumed undos 
these throe desginations only. "It is difficult to 
definitely deeoribo tho rolation between tho variour 
principalities above referred to. But there are circums¬ 
tances which seem to indicate that thesonior of all these 
collateral branchos. or the most competent among them 
ruled as Kulasekhara Perumal.”-* 

Some scholars believe that Udayamartanda 
Varma was the founder of tho Kollam era.* Whatever 
might he the truth of this contention there is reason 
to believe that he convened an assembly at Trivandrum 
pagoda consisting of the members of the five royal 
houses of Travancore as well as the ecclesiastical head 
and introduced certain now rules for the conduct of tho 
daily, monthly and yearly perfoi manoea of jmjat and 
other coromonies. 

Ayyan Adikal Tiruvadikal is tho first king of 
Venad of whom there is inscriptional evidence. The 
cODpor plate grant oxecutod by him says " In tho time 

of Sthanu Ravi Gupta who now rules gloriously. 

treading under foot hostile heads, in his fifth 

year.the following grant of a free hold has been 

given by His Kxcellancy the Ayyan Adikal to the 
Therisa Church established by Isodatta Virai of 

4. K. P. tMenon i History 0 / A«ru/a, Vul. I, P. 3. 

3 . Sc« Cb. 1 . 
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Curakkani Kollam’’.6 The grant whether made by 
Sthanu Ravi Gupta or by Ayyan Adikal brings out 
clearly tho superior position occupied by the fomiar 
though tho lattor might bo independent of him. 

Tho noxt ruler of whom insoriptional ovidonco i* 
available is Sri Vallabhan Kothai (974 A. D-)- 7 It may 
bo Inferred from tho inscription that his authority 
©xtondod as far north os tho Tiruvalla Taluk. Botwoon 
074 an<i 900 there ruled ovor Venad two kings—Kothai 
Aditya Vanna and Virakorala Varma. Govardhana- 
mnrtanda who was reigning in 992 was, according to 
somo writers, only a Govornor of Vonad under 
Bhaskara Ravi Varman- But no sufficient proofs exist 
to show that Venad bad been conquered by the lattor. 

The lattor part of the ninth century witnessed tho 
decline of tho Pandyan powor and tho ascendency of 
the Cholas and the Pallavas. Paraniaka Chola 
dofeated Maravarman Rajasimha (900-970 A D.). the 
Pandyan king, who was forced to flee for life. The 
authority of Parantaka Chola extended as far as 
Suchindram. Raja Raja Chola \935-lOI4 AD.) was more 
successful in his aggrossive activities than his prede¬ 
cessor. Ho captured Kottur, Vilinjam and other 
placoa and Kanyakumari was renamed Raja 
Rajeswaram. The inscriptions found in largo numbers 
at Kanyakumari and tho adjoining tract testify to 
the extension of Cholu authority upto Nanjauad in tho 
tenth contury- 

Certain opigraphical records like Sinnamanur 
plates and the Madras Musuem plates show that tho 
Pandyas and Cholas invaded parts of Travancore during 
this period. Nedunjeliyan, it is said, invadod Vonad, 
despatched tho king to the other world and conquered 

( Tritowi Arc\ato(oj>ieal Strltt, Vol II. PP. 22-23. 

7. Login : UnUbar— Append!. IJ, PP. 1V-V. 
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the country. But Prof. Nilakanta Sastri says that the 
conquest could not be regarded as final. "We have 
evidence in the Trivandrum Museum stone inscription 
that the king was still fighting on the neighbourhood 
of Vilinjam more than ion years after the first 
invasion".' 1 

An inscription found at Senur in NorthArcot 
District says that Raja Raja destroyed Madura and 
conquered the kings of Kollam, Kolladam and 
Kotumkolur. But inscriptions found in obscure places 
of one's own dominions cannot bo taken as conclusvo 
proofs- Raja Raja is also said to have conquered 
Vilinjam (which was renamed RajendraOholapattanam) 
and Kanthalur. The Utter is identified to he 
Trivandrum by some writers but not on sufficiently 
reasonable grounds." 

According to an inscription at Ramesvaraswamy’s 
temple at Quilon of 1103 A. D. Venad was ruled by 
Ramar Tiruvadi who assumed the tivle of Chakracarli, 
whioh shows a substantial riso in the status of the 
rulers. After the death of Kulottunga, the last of the 
great Oliolaa, there is reason to boliove that Venad 
was invaded by Parantaka Pandya. An inscription 
at Kanyakuinari says that he inflicted a Hovere defeat 
on the Venad ruler and captured Vilinjam and othor 
places. 

Under Virakorala Varrna (1117-1145) Travancoro 
was •* a well-organised kingdom with an efficient 
Government." 10 Ho annoxed Nanjanad and maintained 
peaceful relations with the Oholas and Pandyns- 
Bat his successor Sri Vira Ravivarma 1 1151 —1164), 


8. K. A. Ni MMil: 7li» Handy*n Kingdom, H. 04. 

9. T. K. V.lupiiUlr op Ml. P. W. 

10. Ibid i P.77. 
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though ft powerful ruler, had to recognise the 
overlordship of Marnvarma Sri Vailabha, tho Pandyan 
king.'* 

Virn Ravivarnin was succeeded by Vlra koraln 
Vornm (llC-i-67) Vira Athicha Varma (1167-73) and 
Udayomortandft Vartua whose dato of accession could 
not bo ascertained. Ho appears to have ruled till U89. 
The Gosala inscription refers to him ns Kota Martanda 
tho lord of Kolamba Identifying Kolamba with 
Quilon, tho Travancore Stale Manual says that "tho 
kings of Venad wore exorcising authority in such 
distant places like Chengannur, Tiruvalla, Udayamperur 
and Pun jar”. Reference is also mado by this inscription 
to tho oxistonco of village assemblies, and tho assembly 
of Trivandrum. 

Another valuable inscription which throws more 
light on the social and political conditions is Rama- 
varman’s record at Vollayani (1196 AD) 1 *. Commenting 
on this inscription Prof. Sundaram Pillai says "Besides 

the villago associations.Venad.had an important 

public body under the name of the "Six Hundrod’’to 
supervise the working of temples and charities 
connected therewith. What other powers and 
privileges this remarkable corporation of 'Six Hundred’ 
was in possession of future investigation alone can 
determine. But a numbor so large, nearly as largo as 
tho British House of Commons, oould not havo been 
moant, in so small a stato as Venad was in tho 17th 
contury, for the simplo funotion of templo supervision." 
Tho learned professor further notes tho roforoneo in the 
inscription to tho 'Valanjiyars of tho eighteen districts’ 
and contonds that "they wero feudal barons of tho 

realm.forming, as it were.hisGovornment orCnbinet 

11. Hitfortml Inicnfitoni of South India. P. J12. 
ia. T. A. S. Vol ill P. 33 
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ministry.*'•* But it is now clear that the Valanjiyavs 
wer enot foudal barons but constituted an econominc 
gourp like Manigramam- 

The inscription of his sucessor, Sri Vim Rama 
Kerala Vanna (1209 1814 A D.) shows that "in 384 M 1C. 
(1209 A. D ) Trivandrum like so many othor villages, 
had a Sabha or assembly with a Sabhanjila, chairman 
or secretary of its own. and that it used to moot on 
occasions of importance in tho old tomple at Mitra- 
nandapurnm about a furlong to the west of tho pro«ent 
shrine of Sri Padmanabha-'* This rulor founded a 
village called Virakeralapurain or Viralam near 
Attlngai. 

Ravi Kerala Varma, his successor, (1216 - 1237) is 
mentioned in theKandiyur (1218 A D.) and Manalikkara 
(1235) inscriptions. Prof Sundaram Pillai calls the 
latter “one of the great charters of Travancoro”. This 
royal Edict defines tho nature and fixes the amount of 
land tax and the manner and time of paying it. It fixed 
Government du«9 “exactly and unalterably per year 
and per harvest”. The lease was to be renewed from 
lime to timoso that Government farmer would have no 
chance of abusing his power and the Government 
demand is reduced to $ in times of famino. The 
importance of the Sabhas is also stressed by this inscri- 
ptlon. 

A valieluiiu inscription nt Varkalo shows that in 
1252 A- D. Sri Vira Padmanabha Martanda Varma 
Tiruvadi was ruling Vonad. He has boeu identified 
with Kothn Martanda Varma who. the according to 
the Lilalilakam. was the overlord of eight tributary prin¬ 
ces The lAlaiilakam throws valuable light on the ancestry 


I i. AO"w Uarty Sowr.i*n. o) Trav,incult. 
I*. T. A. S. Vol I*. pi>. 09 - VO 
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of Ravivarma Kulaaokhara It says that in 1266 A. D.- 
th« year of Ravivarma’s birth,—the reigning king 
Kotlia Martandavarma gave costly presents to the 
Brahmans becauso of the birth of a prince. The princo 
is called Yadutiiu i-e. belonging to tho Yadu race 
becauso his father Jnyasimhn is said to have belonged 
to that raco. An inscription says that Ravivarma was 
proud of his title tho Kupaka Sarvabliauma which 
shows that though he was tho son of a Yadava prince 
he rogardcd himself as belonging to Kupa Vnm/ia. 
Kupadoeam is identified with Attingal—the queens of 
Kupaka are known as the queens of Attingal. Therefore 
Kupaka cannot bo regarded 09 the ancestral home of 
Jayasitnha. Ravivarma therefore succeeded to tho 
throne of Venad according to ihe matrilineal system. 
Jayasimha himself was held in groat esteem by the 
people. He was tho dt facto ruler of Venad during 
the interval between the death of Martanda Varma 
and the accession of Ravivarma. In recognition of 
hie valuable services, Quilon came to be called 
Jayasimhanad or Desingnnad.'* 

II 

The inscriptions of Ravivarma Kulasekharn, found 
scattered in a number of places from Trivandrum to 
Ponnamalle, constitute an important source of infor¬ 
mation for his history and achievements. Tho 
Trivandrum inscription is not valuable from the point 
of viow of information; it moroly gives the bimdas or 
titles of the king.'® But tho Kanchipurarn inscription'* 
gives a brief history of tho life and achiovoments of 
Ravivarma with tho dales of important events in his 
roign- It is neither fragmentary nor uninformativo 

‘ IS. T. S. M. PP. 95-95. 

16. r. A.S. Vol. II, pp. 56-59. 

17. Bfiierafikia Indiot, Vol. Iv, pp. HS-1'8. 
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like the first. Tho Srirangam inscription deals with 
the sorvices rendered by the king to tho temple in 
restoring It after its plunder by tho Muslims IB Tho 
Tiruvadi record refers to certain ceromonies that tho 
king performed in the temple there, i® Tho Poonamallo 
Inscription reiterates and supports the abovo facts. It 
contnins " a significant pictorial representation of tho 
supremacy of the Ohern kings over the Pandyu* 
and Oholas. Tho picture shows tho Chora omblom, tho 
ankum surmounting the Pandyan fish and tho Chola 
tiger.”-® 

Stripped of all tho conventional eulogies tho inscri¬ 
ptions are of considerable evidentiary valuo. They 
specifically mention the prominent conquests without 
omitting the dates. Tho facts mentioned in different 
inscriptions are not contradictory; they do not run 
counter to the known facts of South Indian History, 
but only supplement them and the version given by tho 
inscriptions is corroborated by an endorsement known 
as tho Karchikontan Matham in the Trivandrum tomplo 
"whore the Kanchikontan puja instituted by him is 
perfomed to thisdny’\2l 

Ravivarum (born 1266 A. D.) was a minor on 
the death of king Martanda Varrna, and the 
task of governing the kingdom fell to tho lot 
of his father Jayasimhn It Is probable that tho 
Pandyas invadod Travancoro during this poriod. The 
Knnciiipurnin inscription states that “this prince 
(Havivarmai having crushed tho host of his adversaries 
as ho did tho powor of the Kali ago and having takon 
for his consort, like the fortune of viotory, n daughtor 
of tho Pandya, when thirty three yoars of ago took 

iTT Ibid P f 1*8 - 131. 

IS. Ibhl Vol VIII Pu. $ - 9. 

20. T. S. *1. P. 106 

21. 7\S.M. (1040) P.107 
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possession of Kerala os he had done of fame and ruled 
his territory like tho town of Kolamba”23 

Apart from the Kanohipuram inscription another 
source of Information whioh throws light on this 
question is tho LilMiUikam. It is a Malayaiam grammar 
in Sanskrit supposed to have boon written during tho 
of Ravivarma- It says that tho boy Ravivarma of 
time Vonud dofoated Vikrama Pandya and married his 
daughter. Unlike tho Kanohipuram inscription this 
verso doos not say that ho was 33 yoar* old on tho 
occasion of his marriogo. Thoroforo tho year in which 
tho battlo took place could not be determined It may 
he concluded that soon after the death of Udaya 
Martanda Varma tho Pandyan king invaded Travan- 
core and subjugated territories, and that soon after, ho 
was defeated by the young Ravivarma followed by tho 
establishment of friendly relations botween the two by 
means of a marriage alliance. 

The military activities of Ravivarma were not 
confined to Kerala, The political condition of South 
India was favourable to tho ambitious projects of th e 
young ruler- The Chola power was progressively 
declining and dissensions in the ruling family further 
worsoned the situation. Tno Hoysulus and the Pandyns 
both attempted to take advantage of this situation 
which rosultod in frequent fignts botwoen thorn- 
Eventually the Pandyaa enmo out victorious. They 
pushed back tho Hoysalas beyond Nelloro- But soon the 
Pandya* quarrelled among thomselves During the last 
yoara of Maravarma Kulasekhara his two sons 8undnrn 
and Vita Pandya contostod for the throne. Tho formar 
appears to have caused tho death of his father to 
advanco his own claims. This threw the country into 
a civil war. On his dofoat by Vira Pandya, Sundara I 
22. B. I. Voi IVIV I’. 147 “ " | 
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appealed to Malik Kafur, Alaud-din Khilji’s geneial, 
for help. Kafur invaded the dominions of the Pandyas 
after defeating the Hoysalas on the way and enthroned 
Sutidara Pandya- The plundering forces of AI aud -din's 
general advanced as far as Rameswamm- A portion 
of this force atoms to havo appeared in Travancore a a 
well- 

After Kafur’s doparturo Ravivarma resolved to 
make political capital out of the confusion prevailing in 
South India and inflicted a severe dofoat on Vira 
Pandya. Though his brother had been enthronod by 
Malik Kafur, Vira Pandya was the more powerful of 
the two. Therefore his defeat meant the establishment 
of the victor's autnority over the Pandyan dominions. 
Ravivarma suppressed the feudatories of the northern 
parts of the Pandyan dominions as well and celebrated 
his coronation at Kanchipuram in 1313. J The coronation 
ceremony was repeated at Srirangam and Tiruvadi. 

The reign of Ravivarma Kulasekhara is important 
not only because it was the brightest period in the 
mediaeval history of Travancore but because ho was 
the first ruler in the south to realise the danger to 
Hinduism owing to the advance of Islam. It is true that 
the Hoysala Bellalas and the Rayas of Vijayanagar 
are oroditud with safeguarding Hinduism from the 
onslaughts of Islam. True that the work done by 
Viia Bel I ala III and Kumara Kainpana were of a high 
order and remarkablo. But they have boon to some 
extent anticipated by the Travancore ruler. "The role 
of champion of Hin du rulo In the south fell to the lot of 

_ 2J. Kenchlpurara w oee ol iba moil Impnneoi dilee of Sooth 
India »i lhal ilm*. I" nnciaot dayt It had been iba “mealing 
point” ol Dravldlio and Ar>ao cultural. Ii aai al«o iba 
ilronghold ol Hlndulim »• li tbccrtafully railnad iba tldea 
of Jalnlim and Duddhlim. Tba city wai of i pedal ilgn^fip*. 
oca io Iba people ol Kerala tines SeoVarecharya ned 
eiia'Jiibed a moih ibere. 
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the last great Ballnla, Vira BaHala III, because of the 
disappearance of Ravivarma Kulasckhara who strug- 
glud hard throughout the last decado of his reign and 
f.-ll nl the efforts in his turn- Notwithstanding his 
failure ilia work that ho attempted was carried to a 
successful conclusion by those who succeeded him and 
ended in tho establishment of the Hindu Empire of the 
south whioh became known in history as tho Empire 
of Vijayanngur. Ravivarma Kulasekharn's offoit 
may thoioforo be regarded as the first effort of this 
strugglo which culminated in tho successful establish- 
niel of theEmpire" ** 

A man of deep learning, and the author of a Sans¬ 
krit drama, tho Pradyumnabhju/.la\jam, Ravivarma was 
also a patron of scholarly poets and thinkers- He is 
supposed to have encouraged the authors of Litattlakam-e, 
Malayalam grammar in Sanskrit language and Unnuni- 
lisandesam —a aandosakavya in Malayalam. He is 
called Dakshina Bhoja ithe Bhoja of the south) in one of 
his inicriptions. 

Ravivarma died in or about 1313 A D.23 and was 
succeeded by Sri Vira Udayamartanda Varma. Accor¬ 
ding to the Keralapuram inscription he took the title 
of Vira Pandya- In 1315 tho Travancore ruler was 
driven out of Kanohipuram by tho Kakatiya sovereign 
through his general Muppidi Nayak. Aditya Varma, 
the next sovereign, appears to have boon a powerful king 
who extendod hissovoroignity ovor some of the northern 
Diixuwanu, particularly that of Vaikom- Tho Unnunlit-i 
anduam pays glowing tributes to his ominonco as a soldior 
and ruler. During his reign two princesses were adopod 
from the northern Kollatiris. Tlioy woro "installed" in 
a now I ^constructed palace at Attingal os the Attingal 

V'** Dr 8 Krl*hp»»win»l Ay lo ih* Nil* Indian Anti • 

qo»ry. Vol. I. No. S. P. 180 

2j. r. s. u. lie- ii7 
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Malta Tarapuran and Klaya Tampuran. The country 
around Attlngal with the revenue derived therefrom wae 
assigned to them. Nogam Ayya and Shangooni Menon 
assign the adoption to the yoar 480M. E. (1305 A. D.)» 
in which case it must have been made when 
Aditya Varma was a junior prince. 

The oldost son of the senior adopted princess 
succeeded Aditya Varma in 1335 or thmeobouts. Tno 
faot that ho had his headquarters at Kalakkad shows 
that Travancore was having considerable influence and 
position m Tinnevolly which had boon conquered by 
Bavivarma. According to Sri Padmanahhaswamy 
Temple records, in the yoar 520 M. E- (1345) thero was a 
king who was known as Kunninmel Sri Virakerala 
Varma Tiruvadi- The records say that tho king made 
a grant of 157 paras of paddy lands to the temple in 
addition to the payment of a fine of 30.000 fanams in 
atonement for causing the death of certain Desi * 
(Brahmans). 

The duration of the reign of his successor is difficult 
to determine as tho inscriptions and temple records give 
different versions. According to the formar it would 
appear that ho roiguod till 641 M- K (1366 A D ) but 
till 1382 according to the lattor. Tho tomplo records 
say that In 557 (A. D 1382) king Mortanda Varma 
mode atonomont for offences committed in the ostatos 
of tho temple. But wo cannot conoiudo from this that 
tho king ruKd till 1382, because tho inscription says 
that two rulers by namo Ravivarma and Aditya 
Varma were ruling Vonad in the years between 1366 
and 1382. A document of 1375 A. D refers to Iravi 
Adya Varma as Venattil Mutta (eldost) Tiruvadi. 
Perhaps they might havo been members of tho different 
branches of tho royal family. It is probable that tho 
eldest member* of the different branches of the royal 
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family managed or ruled over the various tract* of the 
country indiscriminately and the two piinces mentioned 
might ho such members.** 

Two king" ruled ovor Venad in 1983. Virn Ravi 
varma. who trtma to havo inflicted a defeat on Jata 
Varma Parakrama Pandya, was aucoeadod by Koiar 
Kula-okhara who assumed the tilo of Kulasekhara 
Perumal. But he also died in the same year according 
to tho Matilakam Orandhvari ^chronicles). 

The reign of Udayanmrtandn Varma (1383-1444) 
was. according to Shangoony Menon, the longest in 
the history of Travanoore. Nagam Ayya mentions 
other rulers like Vira Kerala Martanda Varma. Vlra 
Ravivarma and Martanda Varma who reigned during 
this period. But it is possiblo that tho Martanda 
Varmas mentioned by him were the same ruler, Udaya 
Martanda Varma- The “ mild and unwarlike ’’ disposi¬ 
tion of this sovereign let loose centrifugal tendencies in 
the kingdom. The Zamindar of Rattiyapuram invaded 
Valliyur and defeated the king’s nephow The king 
was not able to suppress the feudal chieftains who 
continued to be powerful- Between 1444 and 1484 three 
kings ruled over Venad. Vira Ravi Varma ■ 1444-1458), 
Vira Rama Martanda Varma Kulasekhara who dis- 
oriboa himsolf as the head of the Jayatunganad and 
Kothni Aditya Varma, who, according to a bell 
inscription at Trikkanamkudi was ruling over Von ad 
in 644 M. K- (1469). 

Ill 

Aditya Varma was succeeded by Ravivarma in 
1484. His ro'gn witnessed tho growing influence of 
Vijayanagar in Hnuth India and tho arrival of tho 
26 . NiC»» At?" "T"o or nor* kle«. of ibt nm dyna.ty 
are twntlonrd »» rolirR >i the •ima rl»». If may fbat 
both ■«« lod«peo<J»Bt chi.lt over imall tract,. Or it may 
be that tbe tenior auociaiel the Joolor with him 10 Govl- 
affair..* ISr.f. M anual Vol. l, P. 176). 
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Portuguese in Malabar. The progress of Vijayanagur 
which was unchecked in Tamil and Telugu countries 
was stemmed in the extreme south by Travancore. 
Aibuquoiqun alludes in his Commtnlaries to a victory 
won by tho Travancore ruler over tho "King of 
NaraiiBingn.’’*!* 

Ravi varma wns succeeded by RaviKorala Varma 
but Nagam Ayya mentions other sovoreigiiP like 
Udnynninrlnncla Varma and Juyasimha Deva II ns 
reigning along with him ns well ns two co-rogonts. He 
says that there were many princes ruling ovor bits of 
territorries. Evidently the feudal chieftains had 
become overbearing and recalcitrant resulting in a 
substantial reduction of the king s powers. 

But Udayamartanda Varma who ascended the 
throne in 1516 was one of the most poworful kings of 
Travancore- He defeated the Pandyas and subjugated 
tracts of territorries in Tinnovelly. He came into 
conflict with the Vijayanagar Empire and suffered a 
defeat at tho hands of Achuta Raya The cause of the 
conflict with Vijayanagar seomoJ to have been tho 
failure of Travancore to pay tho "agreed tribute.’’ It 
is true that the conquest or even tho invasion of 
Travancore has not been alluded to before. '‘There is 
no previous victory recorded " But Nunlx who lived in 
Vijayanagar during tho reign of Aohuta Raya says 
that Coullnd (Quilon) Ceyllo (Coylon), Paloacato 
(Pullcat) and many othor countries paid tributo to 
Vijnyanngar. Tho Raya got an opportunity to punish 
tho Travancore rulor, wlion tho lotter was fighting 
against tho Pandyan king. Virasokhara Choln seized 
the territories belonging to Chandrasekhara Pandya 
in or about 1520- Krishna Dsva Raya sent Nagnma 
Nayak against the Cho'a king Nagama defoated the 


27. ConmnUorut. Vol. 1. P. 11. 
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latter but turned rebel against his overlord and the 
Raya had to send Visvanatha the son of Nagama 
himself to suppress him. Visvanatha was subsequently 
made the Viceroy of the south and the Pandyan chief 
was assailed from the west by Visvanatha and from 
tho south by the Travaneore ruler. When, finally, two 
of his chieftain* who rebelled against him sought 
asylum in Travaneore tho Pandyan king appealed 
to the Raya for help aglnet Travanoore. Achuta Raya 
advanced south and a battle was fought on tho banks 
of the Tamraparni in 1532 A. D. According to tho Achuta 
liuyabhyudayam, Travaneore was dofeatod by tho Raya 
of Vijayanagar. The Knnchipuram inscription of 
Achuta Raya corroborates this viow. In spito of this 
defeat, however, the reign of Udayamartanda Varma 
was fairly prospeious. 


Vira Ravivarma, his successor, ruled till 1545 and 
was succeeded by Vira KoralA Varma. He gave every 
possible oncouragement to Francis Xavier in bis 
missionary enterprise on the coasts of South India and 
thus was able to maintain friendship with the 
Portuguese. But he came into conflict with tho Raya 
of Vijayanagar. Molested by the forces of the Vijaya¬ 
nagar ruler, tho Paravas, inhabiting the fishery coast 
of Travaneore, sought the protection of Vira Kerala 
Varma and wore given shelter by that high-minded 
ruler. This led to an invasion of Travanoore by 
Vijayanagar. Though the Naynr forces of the 
Travaneore ruler dofootod the invader*. Travanoore 
submitted to Vijayanagar subsequently and continued to 
pay tribute- Since the tributes wore paid grudgingly 
their enforcement required frequent armod intervention 
by tho Raya of Vijayanagar. This subordinate position 
of Tiavar.core receives confirmation from the Suchin- 
dram inscription of "22 M. E (1547). It says that the 
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then king of Travanoore called Bhutala Vira Iravi- 
vaima, "who took the earth by conquest. provided for 
•peolal offerings to bo made to the Vishnu shrine at 
Suchindram on tho birthday of Vithaloswara Maha¬ 
raja.” This establishes tho subordinate political 
relationship of Travancoro with Vljayanagar. 

Virnravi Ravivarmn who ascondcd the throno in 1*’>95 
was a pious king who took delight in repairing temples 
and performing roligious ceremonies. His inscriptions 
aro found in two or threo plaoos in Travancoro* They 
show that a numberof rulers wore oxeroising sovereign 
powers within limited dominions* They wero presu¬ 
mably the eldest members of the different branches of the 
Travanoore royal family. Each was practically indepen¬ 
dent of the other though occasionally there was 
co-operation among them. 

Visvanatha Nayak founded an independent 
dynasty of his own without incurring the displeasure of 
his overlord* Some Tamil chronicles say that Visva¬ 
natha himself conquered certa : n chiefs of Travancoro. 
But its invasion on a grand scale was undertaken only 
by tho great Tirumala Nayak* The fortile plains of 
Nanjanad whioh escaped the notice of his predecessors 
attracted Tirumala Nayak's attention. An army was 
sent to Travanoore under Ramappayya. The Travanoore 
army commanded by Iravi Kutty PilIni met the Madura 
forces at Kaniyakulam* The Travancoro loador was 
killed in the battlo anl his army was defeated* This 
invasion of Travancoro by Tirumn'a Nayak's forces is 
corroborated by tho cadjon dooumonts published in tho 
Travanoore Gazotto supplement in 1899. According to 
that document the king had to remit, arrears of tax on 
land in tho Nanjanadu country "owing to heavy losses 
sustained by tho people on account of the Nayak’s 
invasion betweon 1674 and 1694 A D " Further it appears 

, 10d51 
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that the Nanjanad Raja took part in the Nayakar’s 
war against the Sethupati. "This confirms Tirumala’s 
success in the Travancore campaign"'* 

Ravivarma who became the rulor of Vonad in 1652 
seema to have been put into considerable troublo owing 
to the frequ -nt irruptions of the Madura forces- It was 
ho who issued the cad Jon edict already referred to. Iiis 
successors woro Roma Varma f 1663 - 1672» and Adityn 
Vnrma (1672 - 16<7-J Both of them woro adopteos from 
Cochin and equally weak and incompetent- During the 
reign of the latter troublo arose on the question of 
management of the templos which was to have far-rea¬ 
ching consequeusces on tho history of Travancore- 

The temples of Travancore and generally of South 
India wero not merely religious institutions but were 
organisations where economic- cultural and to some 
extent political activities were concentrated. The 
authorities of tho temples were frequently able to 
influence and even mould tho politics of the 
surrounding placos- The Ur alar* who collected the 
income from the properties of the temples were only 
under the nominal ntlkoyma or supervision of the kirg. 
The king's power in the temple affairs were restricted 
by woli-known obligations and customs. Troublo 
arose during tho reign of Adilya Varma on tho 
question of management of tho temple of Sri 
Pndmanabha. which is briefly described in the 

2* Tnere It »l •> a reftroc# In Rnim'pfiaiyt* AmmaiHii io the 
coMpiMi ol "Malayalam Couo«ry" by Madura. The effrer of 
lb* lomtloo t«* re* (o have laued (or a lonf Hot*. John 
NliahoU remark* In 1664 dial iba Klo« of Tiavaocore 
••coiMamly k»*p* a «a<rl<oo of len rliou-aod or*ro- 
(Natar>) here lOMCiire it flh# capital) igaol*! the Nayak of 
Madura wh-** po-er la much dr-aded here” ( Voyagu •»<* 
Trawli into Bmiil <t nd Bail MUt, p. 26 J: alio R. Saihla- 
naiba Alyar. Htitory 0 / l.'u Nayoki 0 / Madura p. 121. 
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Travancort Stale Manual in the following words. “The 
management of the temple of Sri Pudmanahha and 
its properties were vested in the Eltara Yogam, a 
committee of seven potti Brahmans, one Nayar noble, 
and the king. According to Shangoony Men on and 
Nngam Ayya there was a reorganisation of the 
managing body about 225 M. E. (1050 A. D.). Each of 
tho other members excroisod ono vote, but tho 
sovereign is said to have possessed tho right of a half 
vote only. Thus there wore In all eight and a half 
votes. Hence tho name Eltara Yogam.** The consulta¬ 
tion was howver not confined to the eight members 
of tho council and tho ruler. Tho meetings wore 
generally held in the temple and attended by the 
higher functionaries and other men of importance in the 
locality. Tho presence of the Smmiyar, tho spiritual 

head, appears to have been indispensable.Two 

members of the Yogam formed an executive known a9 
tho Variyam. the office being held by rotation. No 
matter of any importance relating 'o the temple was 
transacted without the previous assent of the council 
and the ultimate sanction of the sovereign. 


‘‘The Yogakkar (The councillors) made themselves 
responsible for tho conduct of affairs, seeking tho 
advice and obeying tho directions of the 8wamiyar and 
the aov reign within their allotted spheres They assigned 
tho temple lands to tho tenants for cultivation and 
oollectod the rovonucs There woro. certain officers in 
tho tomple called Malattil pillamar, each of whom was 
charged with tho duty of managing the properties 
belonging to ono of tho six mathama. These officers 
combined in themselves the functions of tho secrotary 

and tho accountant”. 10 _ 

29. T.ia v-vu nil oi Eigni »od » h«lf. 

JO. T. S. U. Pp. Mi-6. 
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The king possessed little or no influence over any 
well-organised temple, though he was generally 
consulted in matters regarding its nmnngonjont. The 
political and religious influence that woli-organised 
temples usually exorcised went a long way in under¬ 
mining tho authority of the king. 

Another factor that contributed to tho doolino of 
tho royal power wns tho over growing influence of a 
baronial olique called tho KUuviltil Pillamar. Tho 
ecclesiastical commission of the tomple of Sri Podnin- 
nahha, as we hnvo nlrondy scon, had boon given full 
authority to collect tho revenues and administer them. 
The temple posseasod vast lands which were divided 
b.v the councillors into eight districts- Over each 
district they placed a nobleman who was entrusted 
with the collection and administration of revenue. 
These noblemen were called Elluviliil Pillamor— Lords 
of the Eight Houses.” In course of time while the 
councillors exeicised all religious authority this 
baronial elique came to control all political power. 
They virtually partitioned tho territo ry among them¬ 
selves and reduced the Raja to a nonentity. Thoy 
wore able to exerciso their authoiity to the full 
especially when a weak king like Adityn Vartna was 
on the throne. 

Feudal anarohy was exhibited in its most violent 
form during bis reign. Nagam Ayya says that tho 
intention of the b/ironiol oliquo wns '-to extirputo the 
royal family and establish n tepublio to bo ultimately 
converted into a monarchy under the rnlo of one of 
themsclvos A plan engineered by tho clique roduced 
tho royal residence to a«he8 Eventua lly thoy succeeded 
SI-* Tom* BJ|hl Houta* «*•(•;- Umlnnd-im^Ouim Rum ./»,«. 
nidOuim, Kulalluir. KuhkulUn. t'otgfl'iiir, CtvmpalauH, 
Kuluman ii-id Ptilltchal Thai* were DM the hjuta anti 
bai tba oacnei ol the village* 10 which they baloeged. 
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in do'ng away with the king himself. “The 
yogakkar began to forward to the king every day 
naivedyama or sweatmeats offered to the imago of 
Podmanabhaswamy for puja; and one day this being 
mixed with poison, the king partook it, becamo ill 
and died suddenly.** The sotting fire co the palaco and 
tho poisoning of the king are callod in question by 
tome recent writers on the subject ** 

Ravivarina, the nephew of Adilya Varma, was 
only a boy of nine years when his uncle died. So his 
mother Uniayamma Rani held the roins of adminis¬ 
tration in her own hands. An enorgotic woman of 
remarkable courage and determination, the queen 
addressed herself to the task of suppressing the feudal 
barons and restoring peace and good government- But 
her stern measures against some of her officers only 
worsened the situation. 

The question of adoption was another factor that 
encouraged factions- The members of the different 
branches of the Travancore ruling house disliked the 
adoptions from Cochin. When Raman Koil was 
adoptod from Vellarapilli by Aditya Varma, Kerala 
Varma of Neduiuangad protested in vain. Later a 
nominee of Uniayamma Rani was also adopted not¬ 
withstanding the protests of Kerala Varma. The 
lattor therefore decided to invade Trivandrum but 
gained nothing substantial. 

While thus anarchy was reigning supreme in 
Trivandrum a Mughal soldior in about 1680 led his 
foices to Travancoro. Finding no opposition lie 
advanced towards the Ca pital, but the Rani secured 
'it. S-iargjt/or Mrtoo / HillOry 0 / 7V«VtinCOr«, I- 99. 

JJ. An not. uUml t, II nol vary convincing tiinopt to disprove 
thn »«*»• ISCidnSl* l» mndn la ihi Tr-JV-inron Stall 
M-nuilOWO) Pp. 111-19. 
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the support of Kerala Varum,a prince of North Malabar, 
who drove out the Mughal invader. Kerala Vurnm 
took a genuiuo Interest in the ruling family and 
administration of Travancore. The noble# dreaded lii> 
accomplishments and prowess and hated him because 
he was a foreigner. A consplrac> was formed against 
him and ho was murdorsd in his palace by the agonts 
of tho haromal cliquo. 

In 1684 Rnvlvarma attained majority and took 
over the administration though the queen-mother 
continued to tako an active interest in tho Government. 
Thu Madura forces invaded Travancore during this time. 
They advanced without any opposition and captured 
oven the capital city but a sudden and uuoxpected 
attack by the enemy drove thorn out of Travancore 
Another invasion on a bigger scale was undertaken by 
Mangammal the queon-regent of Madura in I6l»7 This 
army under its commander Narasapayva seems to have 
subdued Travancore “aftor much bard lighting and 
returned to 7richinopo!y"« It was through Nanjanad 
that theso repeated invasions took place and therefore 
the people wore put to much misery. Ravivai ma issued 

14. Il li Mid that Raviverma conceived a daring plan lo hit 

blm*elf Iron toih hi* overbearing tntni«tera and Iron the 
Madura army. At (irt.1 be cam* to aa undemanding with 
lha latter ptonMng then a part n| hi- dominion! In return 
for their atrluanca agaloit ilia Riiuvitnl fill.inpir. Alter 
putting doan tho ooblee ha suddenly turned agalntt bit 
alllee end defeated and purtued them. IR. Satyanaiha 
Alyar t Op. aI PP. JOS-0. 

John Lnckman tay* about title plan. M It would hova bees 
the bright ol lolly lo bln thue to receive Ibe enemy Into 
the heart of hie dumlnluot and by attempting to break eight 
•mall cbalot. to have loaded hie neck »ltb one Infinitely 
more weighty bad he not at the tame time eo contrived 
matter. ae lo be able to drive the Dadaga. out of the 
Kingdom when they ebottid have pul him in a condition to 
recover the royal power." tTrovih of lilt Jttiiili). 

15. Uaduro Meiwnl. Part HI. 
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an edict in 1098 with a view to alleviate tho mlsarsle 
of the unfortunate people of Nanjanad. 

Ravivarma died in 1718. In 1708 two prince* 
had boon adopted from Kolattunad. The oldor 
of the two succeeded Ravivarma. Thero appears to 
have bocn some confusion with regard to the succeision. 
The temple records show that Aditya Varma, the 
adopted princo was the senior Tiruvadl of Chirava in 
171!' and Unni Kerala Varma the senior Tiruvadl of 
Jayasimhanad- Adityn Varma was succeeded by Ravi 
varma The power and authority of the nobles 
assumed such formidable proportions during his time 
that virtual anarchy becamo the order of the day. His 
inadequate standing army and financial embarrassment 
made the king quite powerless to save tho people from 
the tyranny of the barons. Disputes between the ruler 
and the councillors of the Sri Padmanabha temple 
frequently led to clashes between the King's officers 
and the tenants of the devaswam lands Side by side 
with this anarchaic conditions the people, especially 
those of Nanjanad, had also to face the repeated raids of 
the Madura forces. Matters were complicated by an 
unfortunate incident in Attingal. Tho English had 
established a factory at Ajengo to broak tho Dutch 
monopoly of the poopertrado. A number of English 
Factors, it is said, w«re murdered at tho instance of the 
quoen of Attingal. In spite of this, howover, tbs English 
concluded a treaty with Travaooore evidently to get 
rid of tho Dutch. 

Ravivarma was succeeded by Ramavarma who 
was a weak ruler. Hi* weakness and unpopularity, 
since ho was an adopted prince, were folly exploited by 
the ambitious noblos*. The members of the other 
branches of the royal family fomented this ill-will 
botween tho ruler and the people. The Trivandrum 
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temple itself organised opposition against tho encroach¬ 
ment of royal authority within their dominion. Rama 
varma realised his own weakness and the mounting 
hostility against him in the kingdom and deputed his 
nephew, prinoo Mart and a Varma. to concludo a now 
treaty with tho English. This was conoludcd in 1728 
on tho following torms. 

1. Tho ‘‘king of Travancore hy tho end of Juno of 
tho current year is bound to order tho erection of a fort 
in hie country at collache and give the die with tho 
people to coin fanama on account of tho Honourable 
Company. 

2. “If, within the time specified.a fort ia not built 
at collache, tho Honourable Company may bring tho 
die to Ajengo and the Government will bo obliged to 
send men to Ajengo to coin the fanama. 

3. "The fortress which is to be built shall be at 

the cost of Government. 

4. "Tho artillery and main items of war for the 

fort the Honourable Company is obliged to supply. 

5. "The Government will bo in league and united 
in good friendship with tho Honourable Coniapany..."* 

In signing this treaty with tho English tho young 
(barely twentyj prince Martanda Varma saw an oppor¬ 
tunity of strengthening the hand of tho sovereign with 
their help. But the English, unliko their European 
rivals, wore not actuated hy motives of conquest at this 
time Thoreforo, though they were dosirous of strengthe¬ 
ning tho royal authority hy breaking tho power of tho 
Nayar nobility, they refused to giv© military assistance 
to tho king as it would undermine their position as 
traders. Therefore ho was forced to look outside 


36 T. s U. p. Mi 
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Travancore for support- He persuaded his uncle to 
conoludo a treaty with the Nayaks of Madura. "In 
1726 A. D- King Ramavarnm in consultation with and 
on the advice of prinoe Martanda Varnm- his nephew, 

.determined once and forever to completely break 

tho confederacy of the yoqakkars and the BttuviUil 

pillamart. With this object tho king. entered 

into a treaty with tho Madura Nayak by which ho 
acknowledged tho Madura sovereignty and agreed to 
pay a sum of three hundred rupees annuity ns tribute 
for supplying a suitable force to punish tho nobles 
and other robols' 1 ”. Tho treaty is of far-reaching 
importance in tne history of Travaucore- It showed 
that the young princo Martanda Vanna realised thas 
the suppression of tho overmighty Nayar nobility wat 
an indispensable prerequisite to the establishment of 
peace and good government in the country. The treaty 
concluded with his erstwhile inveterate enemy also 
showed Martanda Varma’s determination to strengthen 
the royal authority by making a treaty with tho devil 
himself if necessary. This was a blow aimed at the 

I decayed feudal institutions of Travancore and for that 
matter of the whole of Kerala. 




37. Nai.cn A,«•«*«*» Vol. 1 P.327 





CHAPTER IV 


A Political Geography of Malabar at the Close 
of the 15th Century. 


Its peculiar customs and social .organisation 
sharply distinguish Ke ala (which extends from 
Mount Dalli N Lat. 12” V to Capo Comorin) from the 
rest of Ind ia. That chain of natural fortresses called the 
Western Ghats not only prevented the land from any 
effective intercourse with the people of the Ea-t Coast 
but it also imparted a uniqueness to the land and its 
people- But though Malabar formed a single geogra¬ 
phical and ethnical unit as of old, at the close of the 
15th century it was divided politically into a number 
of petty principalities, each under a Raja or a chief who 
possessed unfettered independence in intornal affaiis 
but was bound by a nominal allegiance to one of the 
major Rajas. These principalities wore so small and so 
numerous that a Malayalam proverb says that "though 
two steps might be taken in one territory, a third 
must pass the boundary. " Only throo rulers possessed 
fu'l sovereign rights at the dose of the 15th century; 
the Kolaltiri or the king of Cannanorc, the Sumutiri 
or the king of Calicut and the Tiruvali or the king of 
Trnvancoro- All tho other rulers and chiefs owed nominal 
allogionco to ono or other of those rulers. Among suoh 
minor chiefs mention should be made of the Rajas of 
Tanur*Cranganoro,Cochin.Mangat. rdapalli, Vadukku- 
mkur. Kayamkulam and Qullon. Neither these Rajas 
or chiefs nor even tho major Rajas possessed unfettorod 
sovereign authority. It was checked to a consideiable 
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extent by the Nayar nobles like the Kaimals and the 
Karlartu who possessed armies of their own. The feudal 
nature of tho military organisation made even the major 
rulers dependent upon the willing obedience of theta 
Nayar eoldlere. Thus the almost total absence of a 
unifying central power was tho outstanding feature of 
Malabar politics on tho eve of the Portuguese arrival. 
This enabled tho Portuguese to play off one against the 
other and establish thoir political authority in many 
parts of the West (’oast. 

Thf. Kolattiri:- Of the three sovereign rulers, tho 
Kolattiri whose dominions lay in tho northern-most 
part of Malabar was tho loast powerful- There was no 
love lost between the Zaitiorin and the Kolattiri. The 
latter refused to recognise tne sovereignty of the kiog 
of Calicut and prided on his higher social status—ho 
was a Kshatriya- Not much is known about the original 
history of the Kolattiris- While tho Ktralamahatmyam 
says that Para«*urama installed a Soma Kshatriya as the 
king of Kolattunad and assigned to him the tract over 
which be was appointed to rule, the Krralotpatti 
assigns the emergence of Kolattunad as an independant 
power to tho partition of Kerala by Choraman Perunml- 

It is not certain whethor tho Kolattiri was inde¬ 
pendent of the Perumal or not. His indopond6nco in 
tho 8th century alluded to by Dr Gundhort Is called 
in question by Mr. Logan- But Logan's contention 
wns based upon tho Muslim tradition about the 
introduction of Islam into Malabar. He says that 
•• tho last of tho Perumals bad sufficient influence over 
tho North Kolattiri to induco him to grant a site for a 
mosque at Madayi and to endow the institution/’* But 
the Musli m tradition doos not alludo to any order 
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given bv the* Perumal to the Kolattiri. Further his 
prime concern in welcoming the Muslims in his domi¬ 
nions was the encouragement of his trade in spices and 
later he consented with equal graco to the building of 
churches by the Portuguso. 

There are reasons to believo that the Kolattiri was 
a powerful rulor oven as late as the 13th century 
During that oontury the Travancora ruler proposed an 
adoption from that family but the lattor refusod and it 
was only through stratagem that the former was able 
to realise his object. Travancoro is called tho South 
Kolattiri and the pulammbondham (observing 
pollution at death) between the two perhaps started 
after this adoption. Hut the Keralamakalmyam savs that 
the kings of Travancore and Kolattunad. installed as 
such originally by Paraeurama, ware cousins, being 
sons married according to the marumakkalayam system. 
This explanation is however untenable since the 
Travancore royal house was most likely of 
non-Malayali origin- In any case the refusal of the 
Kolattiri to have any connection with Travancore 
shows the importance of the former in Malabar during 
that period. 

Marco Polo givos tho earliest information about 
Kolattunad- Writing in the 13th century he says that 
the "kingdom of Eli" (KolattunadI was “tributary 

to nobody.peppor and ginger grow there and other 

spices in quantities. Tho King is rich In treasure, hut 
not very strong in forces. The npproaoh to hie kingdom 
however is so strong by nature that no one can attack 
him, so he is afraid of nobody. * Aftor Ibn Batuta- who 
also refers to it, little is known about tho history 
jf this kingdom till the arrival of tho Portuguese. 

2 RTpTM.ooo //fKo.j o/ h'nulu, VoJ. I. p. !«' ' 
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Though nominally the Kolattiri exercised his 
authority from "Kasarcode in thonorth to Korappula in 
the south” there wore numerous small kingdoms within 
the kingdom. Tho chief principalities wore, Canna- 
noro under a Muslim Raja, Itandatlara undor 
Achanmare, Kottayam and Kadattanud. 


Cannanort :• All Raja of Cannanoro was the only 
Muslim chieftain in the whole of Kerala during 
this period The KcraloipiUi traces tho family 
history of Ali Raja back to Cheraman Perumal. 
Tho Porumal jnvitod a Muhammadan and his 
wife to come from their native land of Aryapuram 
and installed him at Cannanoro. He was called 
"Ali Raja”* Lord of the Deep or Sea (Ali-Deep. But 
the prevailing tradition goes agamst this story. The 
chieftain of Cannanore was not a Mnhanmiadan at first. 
He was a Nayar by name Aryakulangara Nayar, one of 
the ministers of the Kolattiri who embraced Islam and 
changed his name to Muhammad Ali in the beginning of 
the 12th century. But the Raja continued to entertain 
his services because of his loyalty and wealth. His 
successors weroknown as Mammali Kitavut (childion of 
Muhammad Ali) who became the hereditary ministers of 
the Kolattiri". Ali Raja is said to haveoonquored somo of 
the Maid'vo Islands ic or about 1183 A D TheLnccadivo 
Islands which had ooen colonised by the Kolattiri were 
givon over to Ali Raja for an annual payment of 18 000 
/unarm*. The dnto of this colonisation and transaction 
j. A dlOnrssi virJos I* «l»*n by M M. D. L. t. In SI- IllUorj 
of Hydtr SkiKaliu, 1/yJ.r Ahkktln of hu I'm Ti/<oo 
S*lttin- -this All. »oo •( 004 ol ibe cdmi rich ind p w. r(ul 
Moplib. kid lb* juod lotus* In Mi yosih 10 be beloved 
by (be uauxhier ol tbo Re)i of Cionmor* i NiU prise*. • 

The lltbST la S|t4ie o( the divinity ol religion.cunreoied 

lo the Bimigf ol hli diagbter wlib All tod d)iog tell blm 
fall pilocipshtiei.•' 
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could not he determined. In the beginning of the 16th 
century theMaldivo king was a tributary of the Raja of 
Cannanoro. But in spite of their power and influence 
the Muslim Rajas of Cannanore continu'd to remain 
loyal to their sovcrign- It is said that Muhammad Alt 
and his successors wore admitted to all the important 
counsels of the Kolattiii and that “ they unod to stand 
on such occasions with sword point resting on the box 
implying that whatever was determined on they would 
find tho money to do it.”' 

Later, however, whon tho power of tho Kolattiri 
declined they assumed their independence, hut not before 
the 17th century. Whon Sheik Zeinuddm wrote they 
could not have occupied an independent position in 
Malabar. Tho Muslim historian refers to them only in 
one or two places* Hal he been independent and 
powerful at that time Z'inuddn might have spoken 
more about the only Muslim ruler in Ma abir. After he 
became independent he introduced new methods of 
administration and increased his trade wiih other 
countries- 

Hondaltara:- The small principality lying to the 
south-east of Cannanoro was under Aehunmar or Nayar 
nobles. Tradition says that on his way to Mecca 
Cheraman Porumal spent onoday in Pantalaylni Kollam 
and then proceeded to tho island of Dharinapattunam 
or Tollichorry. This island adjoins the Randattars 
Achanmar's torritorry and therefore Randattara is called 

«• Logaa; ofi. til p. Mil 

5- Oo on# octatloo Z>tnuddlo pay, * <rihai« io Mm f#r championing 
lb# c»u>« of Mutlimt aganitl lb# PonugutM. ‘'Ami during ib# 
aarfaro agiolilih# lofidr,) i'raokt AlwAirajtr a Mun*, u . 
madao t#»d#r of gi#ai cvMldaratloa (upon -hum may God 
■bo««> down bla Ixtl bU>«l"gt) grtatly duiiogunbad blroMlf 
with tuptrior f*al and bravery aod iatitbed bit utalih 
•Itbooi iparlor lb# cauto.” (K- P. P- Moron i e^.cl Vol. ii 
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the "Poyanad" (the country whence Perumnl went or 
sot out on his journey to Mere* ) The Aehnnmar were 
powerful nobles who enjoyed unfettered freedom in 
internal affairs and possessed the right of private war. 

Koitayam:- To thorast of Randattara lie* Koltayam 
whoso chief was styled the Raja of Kottayam- He was 
also called the Pamnail* Raja (theForeign King)since ho 
was believed to have been descended from foreign 
Kehatrlya Rajaput*. They enjoyed more power and 
status than the ^cAanewr-their influence extending over 
the inountoneous country of Wynad. They differed 
from ordinary Malabar familes. presumably because 
of their for.-ign descent, in not recognising the eldest 
female as the head of the family. Though nominally 
under the sovereignty of the Kolattiri they were inde¬ 
pendent for all pract ; cal purposes- Later they shook off 
evon this nominal allegiance and secured complete 
independence and the "Cotiote Raja”—as tlio English 
called the Kottayam Raja-was one of the first with 
whom the Company came into formal relations- 

KadaUanaA:— The Raja of Kadattanad was a 
comparatively leas powerful chieftain during this 
period- Later. Kadattanad became famous as the 
contre of well-equipped Kalarit or Gymnasiums and as 
the scene of several deeds of daring of a fearlcsa hero 
named Taccholl Otenan. Ita ruler was called 'Balonoor 1 
or ValMMUar (one who rule* or governs- a governor). 
When the Zamorin was fighting the ruler of Polanad 
the latter fled with hit family and took refuge unde-i 
the Kolattiri. From one of the ladies of this family is 
desended the ruler of Kadattanad. It was only during 
the Portuguese period that Kadattanad became 
semi-independent and ita rulers styled themselves "the 
Lords of the Sea”. 
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The Zamorin :—'Southwards from Kndattanad begin 
the dominions of the Zamorin On tho ove of the 
Portuguese arrival tho Zamorin'a authority extended 
from Putupattanam in the north (28 railos from Calicut) 
to almost Arukutty in the south — the presont border 
line between Cochin and Travanoore. Owing, however, 
to the unique position ho occupied ns tho protector of 
Mamankan bin influence and sway extended practically 
from Cannanore to Quilon. Ho was undoubtedly the 
richest and most powerful ruler in tho whole of Korala 
Both Indian and foreign records bear ample testimony 
to the important position occupied by Cal'cut at this 
time. The accounts g'ven by tho Indian records both 
literary and historical are confirmed and supplemented 
by foreign travellers like Ibn Batuta (1324) from Tangier 
Ma Huan (I403i from China, Abdur Razaak ll4-t2 from 
Persia and Athanasius Nikitin (H68-74) from Russia. 
Thoir writings disclosed the extensive trade carried on 
by the city <• and its consequent wealth- the security of 
the harbour, the justice of the ruler, the high standard 
of honesty of the people 7 and the all-round importance 
of Calicut during this period. 

t, of the «r-»t p »n of die’di'ttlet ol Malabar.. In wbich 

merchant* from all porn am found" (Ibo Biota') "Much 
pepper I* |(M» on the hill*. Cocoanula are »i>nl>ily 
cultivated .many farmcre ownln* a thousand iraea’fM* Huan) 
"Cal'Cui U a perlee Iv ••cure har»«>ur. which. Ilka that of 
Ormnf. bring* tocather inrrehanie Irom every eliy aad every 
country. In h ara lo ba loand abundance of prerloa* nonet 
arilclat brought ihliher form maritime couoirlrt and 
a.pacially Irom Abyanola, Zitbad and Z.aduar" (Ahdur 
Ilaiatkl " Tha country product! pepper. Ringer. colooa, 
plaan. moicai, clorei, cinnamon, aromatic roou. ..'and every 
dancrlptloo o( epfeei. and everything l> c»'e*p and tervaott 
and maid, ara very good" (Aihaaa-lut Nikitin). 

7. "In oilier part* a itrange practice la adopted-alien a vowel mu 
■ all for a certain poloi, and uiddenly It driven by a decree 
of ptovldance loto another road,lead, lha Inhabitanta under 
•ha preteat that tha "lod haa driven ii there, plunder the 
ablp. Dut at Calicut, every ahlp. whatever place It may 
come from, or wharaver it may be bound, whan It put* into 
tbit port. I* treated Ilka other ve*tel* and baa no troaulo of 
any kind to pot op with (Abdur Kaiaak). 
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Calicut at this time was a maritime city eight 
miles in circumference. Though the Hindus constituted 
the hulk of the population the whole foreign trade was 
concentrated in the hands of a few Muslima who wore 
therefore the wealthiest people of the city. They had 
settled in Calmut long before the arrival of the 
Portuguese Writing in JS24 Ihn Batutn says •• tho 
greatest porta of the Muhammadan merchants of this 
place are ao wealthy that one of th«m can purchase the 
whole freightage of such vessels as put in here and fit 
out others lik*» them.’’ These Arab traders scrupulously 
refrained from interfering in the politics of tho State 
and thus gained the good-will of the successive rui**rs of 
Calicut. 

The only two rulers in Kerala who did not recognise 
the sovereignty of the Zamorin during this period were 
the North and the South Kolattiris The area between 
theso two kingdoms recognised his overlordship. This 
does not moan however that the Zamorin had unfettered 
authority in dispensing with tho affairs of all princi¬ 
palities in this area- Ho rarely went against the 
Malabar custom wnirh prevented the sovereign from 
doposing a rebellious feudatory or annexing Ilia domi¬ 
nion* Further, since the stability of his power 
depended upon the willing obedience of theso feudal 
chiefs, the Zamorin. like other major rulers, seldom 
Interfered lit their internal afTairs. Theiefore. as In tho 
dominion of the Kolattiri. many Rajas and Chiefs 
on joyed virtual independence. Though a few of them 
wore in perpetual revolt a good number of them 
romained loyal to their sovereign. 

Kurumbarnnd The Kurmbamad Raja was at fiist 
under the Kolattiri. The KrralolpaUi narrates an 
incident which led to its invasion by the Zamorin. 
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The Viceroy of the Kolatt'ri At Pantalayini Kollani 
eloped with u princess belonging to the Zamorin's 
family and in order to wipe away this insult the 
Zantorin invaded and occupied Koilain. This led to an 
offer of peace by the Kolattirl which the Zamorin 
accepted on theowsion of the territory he had already 
occupied. 

The Kurumbarnad family was closely connected 
with the Kottayam family. The Keralolpalli says that 
at the partition of Kerala tho Raja obtained J‘0 kalams 
of land and 30,000 Nay ora. They always supported 
the Zamorin in his aggressive undertakings and contri¬ 
buted to the extension of his authority. 

Payyormala Nayars whoso lands lay to the north 
of Kurumbarnad were powerful and almost independent 
chieftains who owed nominal allegiance, at first to 
tho Kurumbarnad Rojo and In'ec to tho Zamorin. 
Tamai assert, a plooe of land lying between Pol on ad 
and Kurumbarnad, was subject to the Kottayam Raja. 

Polanad was tho country round Calicut- It was 
one of the first victims of tho Zamorin’s aggression 
and was Immediately subordinate to him. Reyporo, 
south of Calicut, and south Pnrappnnad wore under 
Kshatriya rulers, independent for oil practical 
purposes, but recognising tho sovereignty of the 
Zamorin- The Pulavnyi Noyars acknowledged tho 
allegiance of both tho Kurumbarnad and the Zamorin 
Rajas, while Ramnnd. Chernad and ICrnod all 
acknowledged the latter as their direct ruler. 

Valluvanad Valluvanad was one of tho oldest 
royal houses of Malabar. That it existed as more or 
le*>s an independent kingdom even before Cheraman 
Perumal is certain- The Jewish copper plate of 
A- D. 700 refeis to the Valluvanad Raja ns "Rairan 
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Chatt&n, owner of Valluva Province. 

Mr. Logan thinks that Valluva might be another form 
of Pallavaand that Valluvanad might mean thePallava 
country. Considering the importance of the Pallavas 
in the history of South Indio on invasion of some |»art»of 
Malabar by them could not be ruled out of possibility. 
“It is quite possible that Iho dynasty is still represented 
in Malabar by the Vellodi or Valluvanad! caste of 
Nayars.”* Whatever be their origin there is no doubt 
that on tho occasion of tho so called partition of 
Kerala in tho 9th century the Raja hold a 
distinguished position in tho whole of Kerala. 
Cheromnn Perunml regarded him as the most 
powerful ruler and gave him tho right to conduct 
the groat Mamankam festival and to be its protector. 
In thia case he appears to have superceded oven tho 
claims of his lawful heir, the Raja of Cochin. From 
825 A. D. till ho was defeated by tho Zumorin, tho 
Valluvanad Raja onjoyed tho uniquo privilogo of 
being the RakthapumAka of Mamankam. 

Tim Raja is also known as Valluva Konaliri and 
Arangoi Utayavar which moans thochioftain who holds 
tho country on tho other sido of the rivers 

Though ho oxorcised sovereign rights over u large 
portion of South Malabar formerly his territory was 
gradually broken up by tho Zamorin. There was 
constant fighting between these two rulers which was 
ended only by the Mysorean invasion- Though tho 
Valluvanad Raja ceded largo parts of his dominions to 
his rival ho still remained an independent ruler of all 
those places which had not been ceded to tho Zamorin. 

-8 I^.ui il-lwb-r'flWXn P. .5*. 

9. Id the pretent cootrit the Foeo»ol river, to the ooith ol 
which l»T hi* dominion*. 
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Palghal To tho south of Valluvanad lay the 
dominions of the Palghat Raja. Though independent 
of the Zamorin, he was in constant dread of the 
latter’s incursion into his dominions. Little is 
known about tho early history of hia dynasty. 
Cheraman Perumal does not mention it on the 
occasion of the partition- As lie was on int mate 
terms with Cochin, an inveterate foe of tho Zamorin, 
there were occasional conflicts between tho Zamoiin 
aid tho Palghat Raja. On one occasion the Zamorin 
sent his own son against Palghat. This enterprising 
general "drew a wedge right through tho centre of 
Palghat splitting it into tho two divisions of 
Temraalapuram and Vatamalappuram, neither of 
which could bo directly reached from the other. This 
new conquest of tho Zamorin was named Naluvnllam."^ 
Kvor since this episode there had been continued 
warfare between those two rulers till the Palghat Raja 
had to turn to foreign help and invito Haidar to invade 
Malabar. 

Cochin:— Cochin was indubitably the most impor¬ 
tant among the minor powers of this period. According 
to tradition it cams into existence on the division of 
Kerala by Choraman Perumal. Tho first king of 
Cochin was the son of a sistor of tho last Porumal and 
thus his direct and lawful heir according to tho 
Malabar law of succession. Therefore this dynasty 
was considered to be tho noblest in the whole of 
Malabar. The name of tho first king was said to be Vita 
Kerala Varma who is referred to iu the Syrian copper 
plate as the "King of Kings, Vira Kemla Chakra* 
varti " Vira Kerala ” thus became a part of tho full 
official designation of the rulers of Cochin. Very 
little is known about the early history of Cochin. 
Tho dynasty is called Peminpaluppu ewarupain because 
ib. K. V. Kiium ltd : op cu ?. 1$3 
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"Cochin is that part of Kerala which came under the 
eldest son of Choraman Porumal's sister by Psrumpa- 
tappu Nambutiri.”ii 

In or about the first century A. D- a number of 
Jews and Christians immigrated into Kerala and settled 
in Cochin. They gradually became so important 
a community that they were given tlm powers and 
privileges of Nmluvalia t nobles). 

Cochin was a powerful kingdom in the yoars 
immediately following the departure of Perumal- A« 
the Peru mala direct heir, the Raja of Cochin occupied 
ft unique position in Kerala. But Ins powor was 
gradually weakened by dimensions in tho royal 
family and frequent incursions into hia dominions by 
tho Zatnorln. We have already soon how the 
Lurm-il/iatam divided Korala into two. tho Raja* of 
Calicut and Cochin fighting on either side. *• For four 
or fivo centuries tho rivalry between theso two powers 
was tho important factor in the politic* of Kerala.'*1* 
Tho Raja’s claims for independence wore summarily 
rejected by the Zamorin by a series of Invasions and ho 
was reduced to the position of n feudatory by the end 
of tho 13th century. Though tho kingdom of Cochin 
extended from Purakkad in tho south to Chetwai in 
the north nominally, even in the dominions immedi¬ 
ately surrounding the capital the Nnyar nobles had 
virtually set aside tho Raja’s authroily. He did not 
possess the right to wear orown or coin money. The 
peculiar custom of forcing tho eldest member of the 
family to retirement^ led to constant intornal dissen¬ 
sions and the Zamorin never .failed to fish in the 
troubled waters- 

II. K. P. P. Miooo ! op. ai/. P. 91 

12 C. Achyu-» M.ooo ! Tin CocA... State Aioniuit. 

13. S.e Ch. VII. 
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Paligal Achan Though the Paliyat Achan was 
the hereditary Prime Minister and the Cominandor in- 
Chief of Cochin he was the ruling chief of his own 
territories round Chennamangalam, the seat of his 
ancestral home. The origin of the family is traced 
to Cheraninn Perumal. It is said that tho Raja 
of Cochin was entrusted with the servico of 42 
ministers by the Perumal of whom the chief was 
Paliyat Achan- He possessed vast estates throughout 
tho kingdom and had so much wealth and influenco 
that at times he openly defiod tho authority of his 
overlord. The power and influence of this family 
Increased during tho Portuguese poriod- Quo of thorn, 
Paliyat Komi Achan, was chiefly responsible for tho 
alliance between Cochin and Trnvancore in the year 
I7dl which lod to tho roinstatomont of tho ruler of 
Cochin. 

Apart from Paliyat Achan thoro were othor land 
proprietor* and nobles under the Raja of Cochin such as 
“CoddochMiy Caimal," Chang*'aooda Cuimnl " and 
Anji Ka’mals whoso power and privileges greatly 
undermined royal authority. 

Cratir/itnore:- Crunganoro is a small principality 
lying to tho north of Cochin at tho southern end of 
tho Ohotwai island. This tract of land is supposed to ho 
a giant to the ruling family by Cheiaman Perumal. As 
the capital of tho Cheros it had been tho centre of 
Kerala civilisation in ancient days. It was also tho 
centro of trade in the whole of Malabar and the Phoeni¬ 
cians. Egyptians, the Greeks and the Romans had 
been acquainted with, this oily. The city was 
then known as Slw/lrikoilu Muziris of Pliny and Muchir* 
of the Tamils Tho Periplus says ‘ Muziris is a city 
at tho height of prosperity, frequented as it is by ships 
from Aeriake.and from Egypt”. But this early 
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glory of Cranganore had disappeared by the ninth 
century and eventually anew sunm/nm or dynasty came 
to be established there- It is doubtful whether the 
unfortunate Rajas of this swarupam were ever indepen¬ 
dent. They found themselves freed from the yoke of 
the Cochin ruler only to be under the more powerful 
Calicut ruler, and when finally they became indepen¬ 
dent of both they were placed under the protootion of 
the Dutch East India Company. Dui mg the period 
under roview they wore actively supporting the 
Zamorin in his wais against Cochin. Tholr support was 
invaluable to the Zamorin because they commanded the 
shortest route to Cochin- 

An interesting feature of the administrative system 
of Cranganore is noted by Moons- "When important 
and omharassing ailairn ha-'O to be settled, which thoy 
feared would have had bad cjnsequence, all the ministers 

would then come together.Whon they could not 

agree, they had recouiso to thoir idol in the big pagoda. 
A decision was thon asked for from this idol who is 
supposed to bo interrogated secretly by one of the most 
prominent and cunning ministers of the pagoda. It was 
then looked upon as an oracloeven us tho oracles of the 
ancients".-* 

Airur was a small principality ruled by a branch of 
tho Cranganore House subject to tho sovereignty of the 
Zamorin- Tho princes of Purakkad. Vatakkumkur. Paror 
and Mangatty’ formally recognised the overlordship of 
Cochin and they were considered to be -tne four pillars 
of Cochin stato "Tho Raja of Purakkad wasaNamhutiri 
Brahman and his country according to Vissecher '-is very 
productive of rice and all the necessaries of life, so that 
this Raja is one of the wealthiest in Malabar"!*. Parur 
- X4 ^ p p. Mao's: op. ciTv oi tTPTioe 

IS. ViM.cher: lAlIttl from Malabar. L 9. 
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was another principality under a Nambutiri ruler. “ It 

is a beautiful p.oco of land.there are warlike Nairs 

there- It produces annually lftOcandiea of pepper. "10 

Vatakkumkur and Mangatty (Alangad) wore ruled by 
high-caste Nayar chiefs, pepper being the important 
export of both. The Portuguese called tne tormor 
Piemnta or the pepper kingdom because of the excellent 
quality of pepper produced by it- These four princi¬ 
palities continued to exist with varying fortunes till 
they were annexed by Martanda Vauna. 

IdapaUy :—South of Alangad is the principally of 
. Idapally ruled by a Brahman Raja. Though the State 
was small and not particularly rich or powerful it 
occupied an important place in Malabar. This was 
because the ruler was o Nambutiri of the highest class 
who traced his origin to Parasurama hi nine IT The 
Idapally chief was an enthusiastic supportor of tho 
Zamorin in his wais against Cochin and the Portuguese- 
Tho island of Cochin at first belonged to him but by tho 
15th century it came under the Raja of Cochin- In the 
16 th and 17th centuries -it was a kind of asylum .. - to 
which people who worn nfruid of prosecution and 
punishment retroat and where they are safo.” Because 
of the sacerdotal nature of the ruler the secular Rajas 
venerated him and oven the ambitious Martanda Varma 
did not diaw his sword against this Brahman ruler. 

Tho influence of tho Zamorin extonded to all these 
places but hot to tho south of Vatakkumkur. 

Travanr.ore:- Though Travancore was an independent 
kingdom which refused to recognise the sovereignty of 
the Zamorin, its influence in Malabar politics during 
the period under review was negligible if not nil Even 
under well known rulers like Ravivarma Kulasekhara 
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it had more to do with the Tamil kingdoms in the East 
than with the Malabar principalities in the north. The 
Travancoro royal family was only one of tho five 
collateral branches which together constitute one 
swarupam or dynasty called Trippapur swarupam; the 
other four being Attingal, Quilon (Dcsinganarl or 
8ignatty). ‘Poritally’ and ‘Elayata’ swarupams. In the 
15th century their authority did not oxtend beyond 
Quilon. Between Quilon in tho south and Vniakkumkur 
in the north there were two principalities which wero 
unrelated to and independent of the Travancoro ruler- 
They were Tokkumkur which '‘interposed and acted ns 
buffer between the rival states of Travancoro and 
Cochin" and Karunagappalii of which MavolUkara 
formed a part. There wove two more principalities, 
Knyumkulnm and Quilon, which were related to the 
Travancoro royal house but which were virtually 
independent. Tho former was also known ns Odannd, 
one of tho eighteen nada into which Venad had 
originally been divided. In the Kottayam copper plnte 
of Virarnghava Chakravartl the ruler ofUdanad is oited 
ns a witness along with those of Venod, and Ernnd. It 
continued to enjoy virutal independonoe till it was 
annexed by Mar tend a Varma. 

Tho kingdom of Quilon was known to the Euro¬ 
peans o& Signatty. a corruption of Desinganad or 
Jayasimhanad- It was named aftor Jayaslmha- the 
father of the illustrious Ravivarma Kulasokhara- who 
established his capital at Quilon and ruled over 
Travancoro- The city was at one lime a groat political 
and commercial centre. Foreign travellers visited the 
city from the sixth century A. D. though it was known 
under different names for different travellers. Besides 
Solyman i852 A. D.), who refers to Qnilon’s trade with 
China, A1 Kazurini (1*263-75) and Marco Polo (1298) 
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have left thoir accounts and impressions of this city. 
Among its products Marco Polo mentions ginger, peppor, 
brazil and indigo. "The merchants from Mauzi (China) 
and Arabia, and from the Levant come thither with 
their ships and merchandise and mako great profits 
both by what they import and what they export". 
The accounts of subsequent travellers show, however, 
that the trade of Qujlon was gradually on the docline. 
Nevertheless the city was still an important one, for 
Ibn Batuta in the Mth century describes Quilon as one 
of the fairest oitios of Malabar with splendid bazaars 
and wealthy merchants and Barbosa in the 16th century 

speaks of it as a •• very great city.with many great 

merchants .....whoso ships traded to all the Eastorn 
ports a* far as Bengal. Pngu and the Archipelago*’. 
Tlio gradual dooiine of the trade of Quilon wus 
piesumably due to tho competition of Calicut for 
commercial supremacy. 

Attingal was the maternal house of Travnncore. 
It remained a separate principality till it was amalga¬ 
mated with Travancoru by Martatida Varma. 

When the Portuguese came to Malabar they found 
Travancore a powerful kingdom. TheTravanooro ruler 
was called by them the Roy Grande "because he is 
greater in his dominions and in the state which he 
keeps than thos# of the Princes of Malabar."** 

The political geography of Kerala briefly outlined 
above shows that a total absence of political unity was 
the outstanding foature of Malabar polity on the eve of 
the Portuguese arrival. Even major rulers depended 
upon tho willing subordination of their tributary 
princioalities and the Nayar militia. Annexation or 
amalgamation of a neighbouring principality ran 
W. D'H«fro,: op. <ii. i: • 
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counter to Malabar tradition and cuatotn, and custom 
in mediaeval Malabar had the binding forco of law- 
It this absence of politioal unity that enabled the 
Portuguese, soon after their arrival, to obtain n 
monopoly in poppeArade and establish themselves a* 
a power to be reckoned with in Malabar poll tie* 

The Zamorln. however, bad made th«* (bet attempt 
at establishing political unity when be became the 
/laMiii'nrittha of Muinanhim ■ He rapidly advanced 
south wards toward* Corbin and Tmvnncoro and forced 
the foimor t" ncngnisehiaovorlordtliip Of oourae the 
Zamorln never went against the prevailing ouetom; be 
never dethroned the reigning chief# or annexed their 
territories. Z-dnuddin nays that "Whenever lie tttie 
Zamorinj commenced bostilithn with any of the 
considerable chiefs of Malabar, after subduing them 
it was his piactioe to return to them their possessions, 
and the restitution, although sometimes delayed for n 
long time he made always In the end*'-. Therefore no 
radical chnngo in the political set-up would have taken 
place ev.-n in the ovent of the whole Kerala coining 
under the Znmorin* ni/cninty. The Nayar militia 
with the templo era Ithirn- Would "till have been power¬ 
ful enough to prevent the (lovorunient f.om liecoming 
an autocracy. And it would have been possible for tho 
nominal sovereign to rally all the forces round him 
against tlio foreigner- Hut die 1‘oilugueso ap(reared on 
the Welle before the Zdniorin had finished his ta«k. 
They checkril hi" progress with the help of other 
Malabar chiefs and tills frustrated the hopeeofa United 
Kerala that tho Zamorln hod entertained. With tho 
arrival of the Portuguese tho Zamorin had to face not 

l» •> a «rr> MM* I*IlMIlfd ■•* i < thr lrS*WI.«u 

Stomia!, KmlpNO Ntui, K nun Kni"*l. Mionrtm 
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only the rivalry of a formidable foreign foe but the 
recalcitrant attitudo of hie subordinates as well, for the 
policy of the Portuguese ever since their arrival had 
boen to turn the small powers against their sovereign. 
These powers were only too ready to oblige the 
Portuguese, knowing only too well That with their help 
they could defy their sovereign. Therefore though the 
Zamorin was ultimately victorious in his prolonged 
struggle against tho Portuguese, he lost his position 
irrecoverably as the potential Emperor of a United 
Kerala. 



CHAPTER V. 


The Advent of the Portuguese. 

The small and insignificant country of Portugal 
played such an impoitant part in establishing and 
promoting intercourse between the 15a*t and the 
West that the Portuguese could be regarded as the 
pionoers ot modern civilisation in India A spirit of 
national independence was fostered among the 
Po.tuguoso by Affunso Henriques who first took the 
tide of tho king of Portugal in 1M0 A. D. after 
defeating tho Arabs- The Aral* rule in Spain during tho 
in'ddle ages established contact between the East and tho 
West which stimulated the ambition of the Portuguese 
foroonmioioo with theOrlent and voyages of exploration 
began in U 12 - It is said that two factors influenced 
these voyages. Thoy were Pros ter John and poppor. 
Prcstcr John was behoved to boa Christian king of tho 
East. According to otto vorsion his dominions wore 
reputed to bo in India but no one knew oxaotly wliero 
India was This legend which had taken such a hold on 
tho imagination of tho people* of Portugal was the 
immediate factor of influonco in thodiscovory of India- 
it was one of tho explorers sent in searoh of Prester 
John's dominions who arrived at Calicut. 

Another factor that influenced these explorers was 
their desiro for pepper- The spices of Malabar in 
genoral and pepper in particular always attracted tho 
attention of foreigners- Pepper was "the cheapest but 
by no moans the least useful of spices" that the 
Europeans got in such abundance from this country 
that Vissecher calls Malabar "tho mother of pepper’’. 
It has been an article of export to European countries 
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from the Wc*l Coast for centuries and, though it could 
be available from other countries in the East as well, 
Malabar pepper wa9 considered to be the beat. 1 It was 
highly useful not only for seasoning food in general 
but for the preservation of meat consequent on th6 
practice of seasonal slaughter of animals. According 
to Viwncher the Dutch purchased on the average 
2.000,000 Ihs of pepper annually during their palmy 
days m Malabar. With this was added the desire for 
maritime exploration in the western countries of Europe 
especially Portugal. 

This desire was given a great and lasting impetus 
by Prince Homy the Navigator who onneeived the idea 
of reaching India hy rounding tho southern point of 
Africa. Dom Joao II who was as enthusiastic as his 
predecessors fitted out an expedition in I4h6 under 
Bartholomew Diaz. Diaz rounded the Capo of Good 
Hope whloh opened the way for an expedition to India. 
Don* Manuel who succeeded Doin Joao in 141*6 decided 
to com pine the valuable project of his predecessor A 
new expedition consisting of three ship* sptcally 
constructed for tho purposo and fully equipp-d and 
provisioned sot sail from Lisbon on 8th July I49fi under 
Vasco da Qania. 

Hounding the Capo after a stormy and perilous 
voyago tho expedition reached Molinde. on the east 
const of Africa at the end of April and received from 
the king of that plnco a pilot to direct Gama to 
Calicut. With the help of this pilot tho Arabian Sea 

I. Id ■>■ Imperial (tail it ■*« considered to nr an article o< Unary 
b» hr Roman, th.og Pliny lal.d to aa.IeiMaml «t.y people 
•hooH laU** *r-«t i fanet lot ch a ho- atilclr. A lootd 
ol »bilr pew; er **» *old at 7 dmin >< R«. j. l.atar when 
Aitlla b- l»*l'»; Rom* be remanded i>m >i ( other lMn»« 

JOOO lb*. o( p-ppe- a* rat.ioo lor the city (VldaK. P. P. 

Met on Of*. <U. Vol. |V P. >Vi). 
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was crossed without difficulty and after a journey of 
ten months and eleven days the party reached Calicut 
on <*0th May 149.».» 

As a large crowd had gathered on the shoro to 
witness the curious ships, the Portuguese deoidcd not to 
land without hostage*. Accordingly communications 
wore opened with the Zamorin’s officers The Zamorin 
who was then at Ponnani sont a pilot to take thoir 
ships inside the harbour at Pantalaylni Koilam where 
they oould bo safe front storms resulting from the 
outbreak of tho monsoon- The Kotwal of Calicut was 
also instiuctod to receivo tho Portuguoso and bring 
thoir captain with befitting honours to his pnlaco at 
Calicut 

Gama and his followers land-d on shore. But on 
their way thoir astonishment reached its height when 
they found people worshipping tho imago of aGoddo-s 
which they thought was Virgin Mary- This lod them 
to tho conclusion that all tho people of India oxcopt 
the Muslim set tier# were Christians- This confusion 
combined with thoir ignorance of tho languago lod to 

many interesting incidents. ‘'Hero they took us. to 

a large church .. .. of tho sizo of s monastry. and 

had at tho principal door a bronzo monument at the 
height of the mast of a ship and on the top of this 
monument was a bird ./... And in the middle of tho 
body of the church was a spiro all of etono and it had 
a door in which a man could ontcr and a flight of steps 
leading to this door which was of bronzo And inside 
was a small image, which they said was of Our Lady... 
Hore the chief captain prayed and we also with him. 
And we did not enter inside the chapel, bocause it was 
their custom that only certain men should outer who 
were in the service of the Church and whom they called 


a. Zitiel M. Pop*! Indi* in POHuguii, L.t.rxlur, p. 19 
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Quafers. 1 These Quafors) wore some twisted threads 
over their left shoulder and under the shoulder of their 
right arm. ju*t as the priests of the Gospel wear tho 
stole. They sprinkled us with holy water and gave us a 
white olay which tho Christians in this country used to 
put on tho foreheads and on their chests."« 

The Portuguese were received by tho Zamorin in a 
epeoial durbar- After tho oustomary groutings Gama 
and the Zamorin rotirod to another chamber to talk 
about tho mission on which Gama had come, tho 
interpreter boing tho only other man p.osont. Gama 
gave out that ho was the ambassador of the king of 
Portugal "tho most powerful of the Christian sovereigns 
in tho west, both in ox tout of dominions, numbers of 
people and riches"* who wished to enter into friendship 
with the Christian king of Calicut. The Zamorin 
expres-od his satisfaction with the embassy and 
welcomed the Portuguese to his cap ; te|. 

Noxt day Gama sont his presents to tho Zaoiorln 
whioh consisted of " four scarlet cloaks, six hats, four 
branches of coral and twelve boxes each containing 
seven brass vessols a ohost of sugar, two barrels of oil 
and a cask of honey This trifling present of the 
Portuguese combined with the prophecy current among 
the Arabs that a ve«sel would come from a fur country 
bringing the conquerors of India, tho destroyer of the 
Muhammadans and the enemies of the Hindus, con¬ 
vinced the Arabs that the Portuguese woro a paroel of 
pirates and they also foresaw the danger to their trado 
from the competition of the new-comers/ When these 

“ s. Q.ibIw* i» • corruption ut Ihi An lc w<nd *hic.i a>t*o.l’»*»o. 

Evidemlr here il telete 10 the Be»hm«o». 

1. AI veto Volho In Rolelra. quoted t/y Ethel M Pope (• India 
in (he Po'lugutit Li(Cre(tire. P it 
1 K V. Krlehna Aljar: ofi. cii. p !«. 
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forebodings were represented to the Zamorin lie was 
influenced by their arguments He summoned 
da Gama to his presence and questioned as to who he 
reallj was. Gama protested against the suspicion cast' 
by the Arabs and produced the letter of the Poitugueso 
King which was to the following effect. “As soon as 
it became known to the king of Portugal that the 
king of Calicut was ono of the mightiest kings of 
nil the Indios and a Christian, he was anxious to 
establish a treaty of amity and commerce with him 
that he might prooure spices which wero in great 

abundance in his country.And if His Highness 

would givo a licouao to send for spicos he would solid 

many things from his kingdom.or if thoso things 

wero not satisfactory.ho was willing to send 

money, loth gold and silver, to purchase the apices. And 
finally His Highness is requested to refer to tho 
General for further information". This lottor removed, 
the suspicions of the Zamorln and he was willing to 
allow tho Portuguese to establish trndo with tho Arab,, 
and tho Naynra. But tho salo was poor, partly 
because tho Arabs had dovoloped a dlsliko nt first 
sight for tho now-comers ami lartly because tho 
commodities thoy had brought from Portugal wero 
not suited to the Indian market. Hut tho Portuguese 
attributed this lack of demand from tho Indian 
sido to tho intrigues of tho Arabs- When the 
monsoon season was over Gama sent a messenger 
to tho Zamorin with some presents to inform 
him that it was time for him to go back to Portugal. 
He requested tho Zamorin for permission to leave a 
Factor at Calicut to look after the remaining merch. 
Mid iso The Zamorin squired the usual custon duties 
to be pa : d- This disappointed Gama as he had 
thought that the Zamorin would instantly comply with 
his request. But instead, the Zamorin dotained tho 
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Portuguese Factor as security for payment, which 
enraged the Portuguese Captain to such an extent that 
he so z<*d some Nayars and fishermen who had come on 
board to Bee the ships- The Zamorin then released the 
Factor but da Gama refused to pond the fishermen baok. 
The uuyielding attitude of the Zamorin and the 
inveterate hostility of the Aralw convinced the Portu¬ 
guese Captain that Calicut piov.ded no fertilo soil for 
sowing thoseed of Portuguese trade in India- But the 
Portuguese themselves were to be blamed for this 
'•Throughout the wholo stay of the Portuguese, tho 

5amtm showed no signs of treachery.. On tho other 

hand da Gama’s conduot in carrying off the five men 
ho had entrapped on board his ships is indefensible-’’’ 

Gama loft Colicut in August U98 and reached 
Cannanore where ho was received by tho Kolatliri who 
was a hereditary enemy of tho Zamorin- Though tho 
Zamorin had warned all oilier rulers of Malabar 
against tho Portuguese, the Kolattirl entored into an 
informal ag voment with thorn ond helpod them to load 
thoir ships From Cannanore they sot sail inNovomber 
and reached Portugal in M9'J. 

Tho triumphal roturn of V asoo da Gama to the 
capital of Portugal ovokod so much onthusiasm among 
tho people that tho King, apait form granting a 
knighthood and a pension of 800.000 Hit i per annum 
to Gama- communicated tho fact of the discovery to the 
king of Castile and tho Court of Romo The Portuguese 
king also assumed tho title of the "Lord of the Conquest, 
Navigation and Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia 
and India.” 

The expedition as a financial investment was so pro¬ 
fitable* that the PortugueBo king resolved to establish 
5 Woiuaat; Tht Hitt o' /'orruxam Imsrm p. S2 
S. Tbe firii voyage not only paid in <*»y bat brought In a profit ol 
»i*ly lime* the co>l oi Ihe e»p«ditioo ( T. S. M. P. J38) 
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parmanant relations with India at any cost The now Cap. 
tain General of the expedition, Pedro Alvares Cabrol, 
was instiuctcd to mako an alliance with the Zamorin if 
he was friendly or with his enemies if he was hostile.'-If 
the Zamorin would not quietly consent or give sufficient 
loading to the ships, he should mako oruol war upon 
him If the Zamorin consented to the establishment 
of a factory and trade, theOonoial was stcretly to 
request him not to allow any of tha Arabs of Mecca 
to remain or trade in Calicut or any other harbour in 
his dominions, and promise that the Portuguese should 
supply all such commodities as usod to bo brought by 
the Arabs, of hotter quality and oheapor price than 
theirs.’’® Tile policy of the Portuguese In Malabar 
outlined in these word* wassuie to lead ton rupture 
with the Zamorin in the long run. 

To start with, however, Cabrel who anchored off 
Callout on September 15 was accorded a most oordlol 
reception by the Zninorin. Rich presents were oxchan. 
ged at tho interview and a treaty of friendship "as long 
ns tho sun and moon should endure" was entered upon. 

To test tho strength and ability of his new allies, 
tho Zamorin asked Cabrel to capture a vessel belonging 
to Cochin which was attempting to pass the hat hour. 
Cabrol pursued it to Cannanoro and captured it. Tb 5 , 
pleased tho Zamorin. but roused tho fears and jealousies 
of the Arabs who saw in the king’s favour for the 
Portuguese a danger to their own trade in Caliout. 
But the Zamorin assured them that he would not 
forsake them In favour of the strangers. Still they 
wore not satisfied and they managed to provent the 
Potuguese from obtaining any large supply of the 
commodities that they wished to have. The short- 
tempered Cabrel was enraged at the conduct of tho 
9. C»Man«i!»: 77m Htuoty o/ Ih* Caonqu, u of hitHu 97' 
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Arabs He attacked and seized an Arab vessel that 
was loading' in the harbour and this set fire to the 
sentiments of the Moplahs who were already chafing 
under the restraining influence of the Zamorin. An angry 
and excited moh of about 4000 Moplahs surrounded the 
Portuguese faetoiy. razed it to the ground and slaugh¬ 
tered fifty Portuguese in sight of thoir countrymen. 
The Portuguese captain, in turn, seized ten largo ships 
lying in tho harbour and killed 600 Arabs Three 
elephants that wore found in one of the ships were 
killed and salted for tho return voyage. Cabrol then 
bombarded the oity and caused much destruction. Tho 
Nayars and Moplahs wore not able to hold thoir own 
against the unerring marksmanship of tho Europeans 
••Tlio natives brought down to tho shore such small 
pieces of ordnance ns they possossod. which they fired off 
against us- but without being able to do us any injury, 
whereas not a shot of ours missed taking offset. 

The ships that had been captured at tho harbour wore 
burnt ot night and sent against tho shore. Avenguig 
tho dentil of his countrymen in this brutal fashion- 
Cabrol sailed for Cochin with tho remark that truth 
and honour wore alien to Calicut and that people could 
not bo trusted there. 


. This ill-advised action of Cabrol made tho Zanimin 
tho most determined enemy of the Portuguese. ' The 
Portuguese king could not have selected a worse officer 
if ho wanted to establish peaceful relations with tho 
Indian rulers and carry on trade.”" Cabrol locked 
foresight, was tactless, hasty, short-tempered, inordi¬ 
nately vain and completely regard less of tho sacrifice 
of human life. He slaughtered Moplahs and Nayars 
indiscrimin ately at tho slightest provocation which 

;a U-u <i> «*• 
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marie them beliove that the Portuguese were uncivilised 
barbarians who could not be trusted. 

Cabrel reached Coohin in December- He know that 
the Raja of Coohin was subordinate to tho Znmorin and 
that he was intriguing for sometime past to throw off 
this humiliating yoke. When the onvoys of Cabrel mot 
tho Raja at his residence the latter was demonstrably 
ploasod to hear about the quarrel between the now- 
comers and the Zamorin and readily granted permission 
to tho Portuguese to huild a factory in Cochin. Cabrel. 
in his turn, promised on behalf of his master not only 
to make him independent of tho Zamorin but Install 
him as Emporor in tho Zaraorln’s palace at Calicut. 
••Thus were sown the seeds of a revolution in Korala , 
which arrested tho progress of the Zamorin and subjected 
tho Raja of Coohin to three centuries of dependence 
upon a foreign powor, moro abject and humiliating 
than what ho had sought to rid himself of. - i* 

Meanwhile the Zamorin was able to equip himself 
with a fleet consisting of 80 ships and 1,500 men. This 
(loot was sent against Cabrel. When it was sighted off 
Cochin. Cabrel who did not want to risk tho cargo lie 
had collected with so much trouhlo- stole away from 
Cochin at ivght. In the hurry of his departure ho not 
only took along with him tho Nayar hostages who wer© 
on board the ship ‘ hut abandoned the Portuguese who 
were on la. d numbei ing.about thirty, among whom was 
Duarte Barhusa On his way Cabrel mot the Kolattiri, 
a determined opponent of the Znmorin, and concludod 
a treaty with him before sailing for Portugal. 

T5 K V Krl.DM Alyar: op etl p . 160 " ——_ 

IJ ‘Oob ol Ih*. Naynr boaiaRM. a o( ib. Raja. treated 
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Thus their first naval encounter with the Zamorin 
was not favourable to the Portuguese. But this was 
mainly duo tq "the incapacity and ineptitude of its 
commander.’'It is true that the people of Malabar wore 
as good seamen as the people of Portugal. But the 
deciding factor in naval warfare was equipment and the 
Portuguese equipment was almost the best of the time. 
Tho Indiana wore ablo to do nothing against the 
now firearms and accurate marksmanship of the 
Portuguese. But despite all these, the Indian ships 
were able to haras* the Portuguese trade and cause 
considerable damage to them for a long time- 

The voyago of Cahrcl was Important for more than 
one reason. Firs . the breach with the Zamorin, duo to 
tho tactlessness of tho Portuguese loader, became 
irropairable. Tho Portuguese realised that they should 
ourtall tho power and influence of the Zamorin before 
thoy oould establish trade connections firmly with 
India Secondly, tho allianoe with Cochin for which 
Cabrel was responsible radically altered tho policy of 
tho Portuguese They woro ablo to play fast and loose 
with tho discontented and powerless Raia of Cochin 
who hoped to regain lu independence with the help of 
the now foreign power. The froquent iotdfoienco 
of tho Zamorin in the domeatio affairs of Cochin, 
particularly during the time of suoces«ion to the throne 
wob also partly responsible for the Raja’s alliance with 
the Portuguese. 

The alliance with Cochiu was beneficial to the 
Portuguese both because of tho submissivenosa of the 
Raja and because of the superiority of Cochin harbour 
compared to ‘-the open roadstead at Calicut.”' The 
Portuguese desired not a trading factory but a port 
where they could bo safe and well-protected. A trading 
factory line the one at Calicut could not bo defended 
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against the attack of the enemy. It was situated on 
the mainland and was surrounded by the Zamorin’s 
men- But "Cochin is separated from the mainland 
by the backwaters and so narrow that every part of it 
could he defended from the sea. Its acquisition gavo 
tlio Portuguese a strong foothold from which no land 
power could expel them.'' 14 Further, situated in the 
centre. Coohin provided a suitable and strategic point 
to control the politics and trodo of the whole Korala. 
From the commercial point of view theoxellont "pepper 
country" which lay behind it*» provided much hotter 
opportunities to further .their trado than Calicut. 
From the political point of view as well Coohin was 
well-suited to establish their power and influence in 
the country. The petty chieftains around the principal 
town were all engaged In incessant fighting against 
one another- There was no prince powerful or resource¬ 
ful enough to rosist the Portuguese aggression. 
Therefore they woro able to establish themsnlvos 
firmly In the centre and gradually dominate tho 
neighbouring areas as woll. With tho help of his 
enterprising Moplah traders the Zantorin could afford 
to quarrel with tho Portuguese; hut Cochin had no 
other trader on which It could rely for support. 
Therefore the Portuguese were certain of having tho 
chief on their side, us ho could look to them only to 
support his position.** 

Though the return of Cabrel aftor a long absence 
bad diasipated hie earlier optimism about India, the 
Poituguese king. Dom Manuel, inspired by religious, 
profit and prestige motives, decided to fit out another 
expedition to maintain pormanantly the Portuguese 
connection with India The high-sounding title that 

Tv K. M P»oi»»ar. Malabar “nJ I 1 -* Porlututu p. 45 — <6 
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Dorn Manual had assumed 17 would remain an empty 
phrase if Cabral's experience in India were to occur 
again. To restore the Portuguese prestigo it was 
therefor# essential that a largor fleet under an abler 
captain should bo sent to India. Further the king also 
desired the propagation of Christianity among the 
Indians. Therefore a new Armada consisting of about 
20 ships was placed under tho control of Vaaooda (luma 
who was to rotaliato against the Zamorin. 

"The rolo of da Gama now was not that of a 
inessanger as it had been in his first voyage, but of an 
avenger" 1 *. The catalogue of inhuman cruelties which 
he committed in Malabar on his second visit forms a 
blot in the history of Portugal. Off Cannunore ho came 
upon a ship containing about 300 pilgrims returning 
from Mecca. The ship belonged to the Zamorin whom 
Gama regarded as his worst enemy. The ship was 
seized and the goods wore plundered- After removing 
all the merchandise to his own vessel, Gama set fire to 
the ship and tho pilgrims polished to a man. Tho loot 
was said to have consisted of as many as 72,000 ducats 
in cash and 10,000 in goods- 1 * 

Concluding a commercial treaty with the 
Kollattiri, Gama proceeded to Callout. Ignorant of his 
inhuman oruolty the Zamorin sent messages of pence, 
but Gama roplied by hanging tho messangeis When 
the Zamorin said he was prepared to oomo to an 
agreement. Gama insisted as a preliminary that all tbe 
Arabs in tho city should bo expelled and. when this 
impossible nnd arrogant demand was refused, he 
began a bombardmont of the oity. Gama made no 
attempt to land as his object was not to capture 

17 s » p. 70 
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but to destroy the city. The local guns made a deafeni- 
ing noiso but their bark was greater than their bite, 
while the well-directed and vigorous discharge of the 
Portuguese burnt all the huts within its reach and 
destroyed many godnwns in the bazaar near the beach. 
About 2V rice vessels coining from Mangalore at this 
time were seized with their crew- Gama "ordered 
his luen to cut off their hands, ears and noses and a 
Brahman who had gone to him disguised as a friar 

wns also similarly treated . They were then put on 

board, heaped one on the top of the other, and covered 
with mats and dry loavesi the sails wore then set for 
the shore and the vessel sot on fire. The friar with all 
tho hands and the oars that had boon out off, was sent 
on shore by himself in a small vossol, whioh was not 
fired, with a palm leaf letter to tho king, telling him 
to have a curroy made to eat of what his friar bi ought 
him" *>. 

This outrago of Gama convinced tho Zamorin that 
even if penco was possible with tho Portuguese it was 
not desirable- Had the Portuguese fleet been entrusted 
to a statesman of avarago tact and ability ho would 
have suoooedod in gaining tho friendship and co-opera, 
tlon of the Zamorin and both tho parties would have 
been Immensly benofitted- Just as the Portuguese woro 
anxious to establish trudo with Malabar which supplied 
them with the procious commodity of pepper and other 
spices, the Zamorin was also equally anxious to 
maintain a durable Portuguese connection which would 
enable him to raise his navy and artillery to the level 
of those of the advanced countries of tho world- But 
the tactless policy of the Portuguese, begun by Cabrel 
and continued by Gama, frustrated all hopos of establi¬ 
shing peace with them. They offended tho Zamorin 
and his people in all possible ways, plundering and 

20. I'orlufutlt tn India Vol. I.’fr.sj. " ' * 
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burning his nilips■ bombarding his capital, and encoura¬ 
ging the Raja of Cochin to rebel against him. 
Ah Dr Francis Day observes in The Land of the Pcrumal* 
"Gama tortured measanger*. executed Am asaadors and 
bis deeds were a blot on the Christian nation, and a 

disgrace to the name of humanity."« The result 

was that successive Za.norins occupied the throne with 
a mission In lifo-to oxpel the Portuguese from Malabar 
and deodod "to expend the whole kingdom if 
necessary ” to fulfill that mission. 

After bombarding Calicut for three full days Vasco- 
da Gama set sail for Cochin and received the envoys 
sent by tho Raja. Afier the customary exchango of 
p-esenti and gifts the Portuguese woro allowed to load 
their ships with merchandise. It was after these ships 
wore sent safely to Portugal that the interview between 
the Raja and Gama took* place and the latter came 
out in his true colours As a condition precedent 
to tho establishment of friendship between Cochin and 
the Portuguese, Gama demanded that tlrnre should be 
ft fixed rate at which me oil and iso should he delivered 
to the Portuguese, that they should he permitted to raise 
factories and storehouses wherever they wished, and 
that no one elso should he permitted to do so Tho 
Raja was genuinely surprised and naturally hesitated 
to grant these conditions ns it would simply mean 
changing masters as botwoen the Zamorin and the 
Portuguese. Gama, in aoger. broke up tho intei viow 
and returned to his floot Tho Raja hurriedly followixl 
him nnd hugg «d his forgiveness at ho knew fully well 
that tho vind-'etive and cruel temper of tho Portuguese 
captain would load to tho dostruot.on if Cochin just as 
it had lod to the bombardment of Callout. Tho Raja 
promised to concede all his demands if they were given 
in writing- "The blame of the misunderstanding was 

21. Hi. fl»i' 
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laid on the stupidity of the interpreter and the interests 
of Portugal and Cochin were discovered to be identical’^ 
Accordingly a new treaty was signed between Cochin 
and the Portuguese- “The Raja made only one stipula¬ 
tion which was that no cows should he slaughtered in 
his dominions”'* 

Meanwhile the Zamorin began great preparations 
to realise his cherishod ambition of the expulsion of the 
Portuguese from Cochin. In order to avoid the losses 
and miseries which war would bring with it he at first 
tried diplomacy. The Raja of Cochin was mado 
acquainted with the barbarous and cruol nature of the 
Portuguese and was assured that if ho would lonounce 
his connection with thorn no could gain the lasting 
and ungrudging friendship of the Zamorin. The Ktrala- 
palatna describes how in his final lettor before the 
outbreak of the war the Zamorin asked the Raja of 
Cochin whnthor he wanted the friendship of a foreigner 
or tho friendship of Calicut. But the Raja turned a deaf 
ear to all thoso appeals and said that ho would not be 
guilty of surrendering his now friends. 

Tho Zamorin was also trying in the meantime to 
spy out tho extent of tho strongth and wooknoBS of his 
enomios. One of his spios. a Nombutlrl, feigning an 
admiration for Christianity, and his willingness to 
become a Christian, suooeoded so far ns to make tho 
Portuguese captain invito him to the ships- But his 
•illy ambition of seising the captain himself, instead 
of being content with what lie achieved and withdraw¬ 
ing tactfully, doomed him. Gama camo to know that 
he was a spy and allowed him to walk into tho trap- 
Aftor listening to all that he had 10 say Gama tortured 
him and in his agony he confessed to be a spy. “His 
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lips and ears were cut off and with a pair of dog's ears 
sewn to hia head he was sent back to Calicut’’** 

The failure of diplomacy left no room for the 
Zamorin but to declare war on Cochin. He had already 
assembled 50,000 Nayars at Ponnani and collected a 
large naval force under Koja Kassini with a view to 
attack Gama off Cochin. But the Poruguoae captain 
who had got all he required-the virtual auliordination 
of the Raja of Cochin and seven vessels of cardamom 
and other spices—did not want to risk his cargo by 
defending his ally. His sole interest was to see that the 
valuable merchandise reached Lisbon safely and us 
early as possible. Therefore turning a deaf ear to tho 
entreaties of tho Raja to remain and protect him 
against tho Zomorin he left Coohin with his cargo. 
The Raja was thus left alone to face tho storm that 
he hod created for the sake of his faithless ally. 


24. K. V. Kritboa Alyar: op. oil. p. 148 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Portuguese Fight for Power. 


The Zamorin fully know the danger which lay in 
the alliance between Cochin and the Portuguese. It 
was clear to him that if the Portuguese were able to 
establish themselves in Cochin, or for that matter 
anywhere in Malabar, all Malabar princes in the long 
run would be forced to recognise their authority- At 
first ho sought the hplp of diplomacy to roaliso his 
ambition and that having failed ho decided on war. But 
just bofore the outbreak of war ho camo to know that 
Gama had sailed for Portugal leaving his ally in the 
lurch. So the Zamorin made one more attempt to 
avert the war. His hope that tho departure of Gama 
would opon the oyes of the Raja of Cochin prompted 
him to ask tho Itaja to surrender the remaining 
Porugueso to him or, in oaso his honour forbudo that, 
at last to send them out of Coohin. This appeal of tho 
Zamorin rocoived the support of thq officers and nobles 
of tho Raja of Coohin himself. Thoy endeavourod to 
porsuado tho Raja to dolivor up tho Portuguese whom 
ho had taken under his promotion partly because of 
their foar of the threatened Invasion but chiefly 
because of their conviotion that the Portuguoso were 
treacherous and untrustworthy, “alien by birth and 
arrogant in their behaviour-”' But tho Raja rejeoted all 
their counsels "preferring to submit to all the antioi- 
patod ovils of invasion rather than to commit such a 
breach of faith." 1 Ho continued to believe in Gama's 
promise that he would make the Raja the .ruler of 
Malabar and refused to yield to public opinion. 
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The Zamorin thereupon summoned a council of noble* 
and pointed out to them that the prosperity of Calicut 
was largely due to tho mercantile enterprise of the 
Moplahs- Ho contrasted the friendly way in which they 
had behaved for the last 600 years with the conduct of 
the Portuguese who within four years brought about so 
much loss and disaster to Malabar. He pointed out that 
they had also openly encouraged the Reja of Cochin to 
rebel against the Zamorin and that therefore the Raja 
should be adequately punished and the Portuguese 
expelled from Cochin. Tho whole con noil agroed with 
this except tho Zamorin’s nephew whom tho Portuguese 

called '‘Nambiatirln". He held the Aral* who dreaded 
tho loss of their trade responsible for tho quarrel 
between tho Zamorin and tho Portuguese. But his 
objection wus waived asido and the Zamorin determined 
on a punitive expedition agonist Coohin. 

The plan of tho invasion was to attack Cochin both 
by land and sob The Zamorin started from Ponnani at 
tho head of his army while a largo fleet monnod by tho 
Moptnhs aei sail for Cochin to blockade it. When the 
Zamorin arrived at Idapalli and tho Calicut ships 
ootorod tho Coohin bookwotor, Vincent 8odre, the 
Portuguese Captain, a rri vod with h is aqu ad con at Cooh i n. 
But in spito of the earnest request of tho Portuguese 
and tho Raja to assist thorn Sod re eailod away on tho 
excuso that it was tho best time to plunder tho 
Mubamadan ships in the Red Sea. The handful of 
Portuguese in Coohin were thus left to the feeble 
protection of the Raja. However, the Zamorin’s attempt 
to cross tho frontior by foroing tho pas«ago of tho 
Ohetwai river near Oranganore island, was not suc¬ 
cessful as the heir-apparont of Coohin. Prince Narayan, 
at the head of o,500 Nayars, repelled the attack and 
succeeded in defending the island. Meanwhile the fleot 
that entered tneCoohin backwater effectod a blockade 
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tohich brought about a famine in the city- The Zamorin 
also bribed the Cochin paymaster. It was not possihio, 
moreover, to send provisions regularly to Prince 
Narayan and consequently his followers began todesert 
him Taking advantage of these circumstances the 
Zamorin attacked tho Cochin forces already thinned in 
number. After a protracted resistance the Cochin prince 
was overpowered and killed along with two of his 
nephews. 

The panio that followed in Cochin was so intense 
that people clamoured for the immediate abandonment 
or death of tho Portuguese. Tho Zamorin ngain sent 
envoys to tho Raja of Cochin declaring that ho only 
wanted tho Portuguese to ho ex polled from Malabar. 
When this was refused tho Zamorin advanced tc 
Cochin, defeated and ;vound<rd the Raja and carried 
Ore and sword Into tho country. Accompanied by his 
family and European allies the Raja of Cochin retirod 
to Vaipin. Tho Zamorin could not attack him there as 
it lay within the jurisdiction of a temple. 80 after 
establishing a strong garrison at Cochin he returned to 
Calicut. 

Tho outbreak of monsoon put a temporary stop to 
further operations. During the next three months 
when ho stayed at his capital the Zamorin was ohiefly 
employed in reorganising his artillory. He realised 
that if tho Portuguese, who wore sure to return soon 
and begin war in dead earnost, should be successfully 
resisted it could bo possible only by their own superior 
weapons For this purpose he employed in his servico 
two Italians, Pero Antonio and J«a Maria who had 
deserted Cochin aftor the death of prince Narayan. 
They helped him to cast as many as 400 guns- 

Towards the close of the monsoon nine / Portuguese 
ships arrived under three commanders) Affonso de 
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AlbuquorquC, Frauciscode Albuquerque and Antonio 
do Saldhana. Whon Francisco heard of the course of 
events in Cochin lie sailed immediately southwards and 
forced the Zamorin's garrison to retreat procipitately 
to Cranganore. The Raja of Cochin was so 
overwhelmed with gratitude that he was willing to do 
anything that the Portuguese desired. When the 
Portuguese expressed their dosire to build a fort In 
Ooohln for the greator safety of tho factory the Raja 
asked them to soleot a spot, supplied tho necossary 
labour and'material and himself came and encouraged 
tho builders “little knowing that ho was loading the 
pistol against his own breast ”! Tho Portuguese 
continued their success ngain«t the Zamorin by 
attacking and plundering Idapalli. Whon ho realised 
his Inability to oxpel tho Portugu.no tho Zamorin 
organised a boyoott whioh would compel them to go to 
othor towns for cargo. Though tho Portuguese 
continued thoir destructive raids against the Zumorin's 
territories they wero not nblo to load more than ono 
ship. Cochin, being a small kingdom torn by 
discontont, could not provide tho Portuguese with 
what thoy wanted, though It was valuable as n base 
foroporatinns. Therefore Francisco Albuquerque dec : dod 
to open negotiations with the Zamorin and oventually 
suooeeded In establishing a.truoo with him. 

Francisco then tried to strengthen tho position 
and authority of tho Raja of Cochin in order to have 
by thoir sido a powerful and reliablo ally Ho pointed 
out to tho Raja the necessity of curbing the chiefs and 
nobles under him. Anji Kaimals were powerful barons 
who held tho territory on the mainland side of the 
Coohin river- The Raja concluded a treaty with them 
by which they dof.nitoly accepted the Raja’s 
sovereignty and swore allegiance to him. “This troaty 
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is of great importance, because it is the first testimony 
of the course which tlje Portuguese attempted to 
follow as a part of their policy, that of aggrandising 
their power with tne small chieftains under cover of a 
nominal suzerainty of the Coohin Raja”.« 

Affonso Albuquerque made a treaty with the Raja 
of Quilon also. This treaty secured for him sufficient 
cargo to load his ships with. After this 
. thoy could afford to bo indifferent to their truce with 
the Zamorin. They attacked some of the ports carrying 
meichandiso belonging to Calicut. They rofused to 
give any explanation for their aoti >n and thie renewed 
hostilities between the Zamorin and tho Portuguese. 

The Zamorin made elaborate preparations for tho 
ensuing campaign. With tho support of othor kings and 
nobles of Malabar like tho Kottayam Raja, tho Bottnt 
Raja etc., he col looted a largo fleot '*r!l oquippod with 
cannon. But Alhuquerquo was able to got nil the 
reinvent Information regarding tbeeo preparations 
through a Muhammadan spy named Koyapakki. 
Both HYanoisoo and Affonso wanted to stay and fight 
tho Zamorin'e foroes but thoir homosiok soldiers wore 
bent upon reaching Portugal. So thoy ontruatod the 
fortress of Coohin to Duarte Paohooo .and left for. 
Lisbon. 

Tho army collectod by tho Zamorin was said to hav* 
amounted to 50-000 men, of whom 4,000 woro to attaok 
Cochin by sea and the rest by land. Pocbcco had with 
him about 100 men with tho best military oquipmont 
of tho ago and another 300 belonging to the Raja of 
Coohin. The Moplahs in Cochin tried to help the 
Zamorin by fomenting revolt within the city but they 
were terrorised into submission by the Portuguese 
captain. Ho placed sentries at all available places to 
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prevent any one from leaving the island and this 
vigilenco put down tho opposition' of the Arabs. 

The Zamorin led his army into the Cochin territory 
and reached ns far as Idapally without any opposition. 
But near Kumbalam there was a practicable ford to the 
island of Cochin. In order to defend this ford Pacheco 
had erected a stockade in tho middlo of tho river with¬ 
out his enemies suspecting it, so that when tho 
Znmorin'H army approached tho ford and encamped on 
tho other sido it found tho passage strongly guarded. 
An effort to break through tho defence wan unsuccessful. 
Tho ohannol was too narrow to allow froo and easy 

movoment of tho Calicut floot. “The boats.hindered 

each other and our fire did prodigious execution among 

them.without any hurt on our side."! A frontal 

attack by the Zamorin’s forces to cut down tho stockade 
also failed. Pnchec^ gallantly dnfondod the ford for 
34 months and tho Caliout forces woro forcod to with¬ 
draw, The outbreak of monsoon and tho arrival of 
Lopo Soares, the Portuguese captain, with fourteen 
ships compelled the Zamorin to suspend all hostilities 
and return to his kingdom. Soares bombarded Calicut 
and nttaoked Crnnganoro which hnd served as a base of 
operations for tho Zamorin agonist Cochin. A fresh 
attack with a roinforced army and navy made by tho 
Zamorin also did not succeed- Soares planned and carri¬ 
ed out a surprise attack at night destroying many ships, 
Mammal! the admiral of Calicut fleet himself boing 
among the killed. The Zamorin returned to Calicut 
’•thus bringing to an ond this war which had lasted for 
five months, during which it is allged that the army of 
Calicut lost about 19,000 men together with a conside¬ 
rable number of his ships " 6 A peace was subsequently 
concluded between Cochin and Calicut in 1501. 

T. C*„»o«<n: of. eu p. sso. 
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The failure of tho Zamorin to expel the Portuguese 
from Cochin and his return to Calicut marked the close 
of ihe first round of the fight of the Portuguese for esta¬ 
blishing their right to trade with India- The Zamorin. 
the most powerful ruler on the coast, and the Arabs who 
realised tho ominous significance of the advent of the 
Portuguese, not only opposed them but used every 
possible means to drive them out of Malabar. But the 
rivalry between the Raja of Coohin and tho Zamorin 
was fully exploited by the Portuguese who found in the 
former "u willing ally and a convenient tool.”’’ In 
the first round of tho fight, though they did not succeed 
in emerging out as a political power, thoy undoubtedly 
established their right to trade. Moreover they also 
gained considerable commercial interests because of th 0 
relations they entered into with Cochin, Quilon and 
Cannanoro- Though they were not masters either on 
land or at son, they forced both the Arabs and the 
Zamorin, their most determined opponents, to rocogniso 
their right to trado in the Indian waters- Thus they 
secured a foothold In Indio as a stopping stono to the 
establishment of their powor in this oountry. 

The Zamorin who still ohorished tho idea of driving 
tho Portuguoso out of Malabar know that it was their 
superiority at *oa that was responsible for their sucoess- 
Though the Portuguese were outnumbe;ed in man¬ 
power and material, they were much superior to their 
opponents in effective equipment and discipline. In 
order, therefore, to puy them back in the same coin, the 
Zamorin started to construct bigger and bettor ships, 
Ho also tried to strengthen his position by concluding 
alliances with powerful contemporary Muslim rulers 
and sent ambassadors to Rgypt, Porsia and Gujarat 
whose rulers wore not unacquainted with the Portuguese 
menace to tho Indian Ocean. 
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The king of Portugal also adopted a now and 
vigorous polioy to moot these fresh developments. The 
Portuguese Interest in India had grown to such an 
ox tent that the king icaliBed the necessity of substitu¬ 
ting order and system in the place of "the old hap. 
hazard method of piracy and pillage" 8 The policy so 
far followed of Bonding out a fleet evory year, in the 
hope that it would destoy Indian shipping and reserve 
fur the Portuguese a monoply of trade, was 
found to be ineffective because these annual separate 
voyages exposed tho Portuguese Factors to the danger 
of attacks from tho Zamorin and other opponents in tho 
interval between the departure of ono fleet and tho 
arrival of another. Moreover seasonal winds occasi¬ 
onally prevented navigation, endangering tho safety of 
tho isolated Portuguese factories. Tho king realised as 
a result that for tno growth of commerce it was necos- 
sary to appoint a permanent repros-ntotivo in India 
armed with authority to initiate a stable and conti¬ 
nuous policy and to build more fortrosscs in strategic 
plates to strengthen their position in India- Accordingly 
Dorn Ftanoisco D'Almiuda sailed from Lisbon in March 
1M)5 invested with full power to wago war, conclude* 
troatics and rogulate com in ores. He was, however, not 
to take the title of Viooroy without having first built 
fortresses at Anjodiva, Cannanore and Coohin. Ho was 
specially Instructed to destroy'the power of the Arabs 
on the seas and to cripple tho powor of the Sultan of 
Egypt. The Portuguese king thought that the Zamorin 
had the hacking of the Egyptian Sultan and it was to 
break tho communication between Egypt and Calicut 
that Almicda was to erect a fortress at Anjodiva. 

Aftor eroding a fortress there Almieda reached 
Cannanore in October. Thanks to Duarte Barbosa, 
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the Portuguese Factor there, who had already 
persuaded the Raja to grant them a site at the head 
of the Bay, the fortress at Cannanorowas built within 
five day* and Almieda left for Cochin which he reachod 
in the same month. 

But it was not so easy for Almioda to bu'ld a 
fortress in Cochin. There he had to face a political 
orisis whtoh was to have far-reaching consequences 
on thoir policy in Cochin. Generally In the Coohin 
royal family It was the second oldost member who 
rulod as sovereign, while the oldest member took the 
titlo of Perumpatappu Muppil and retired Into 
religious seclusion Accordingly, when the Muppil died 
in 1(105, tho ruler Unit! Goda Varma, who was the only 
avowed and sincero friend of tho Portuguese, retired 
from his throne according to the oustom and the heir- 
apparent was an open opponent of tho Portuguese- 
The Zamorin, who, as tho overlord, had boon 
Interfering in succession and such othor domostic affair* 
of Coohin, supported tho rightful prince and inaistod 
on the inaintononco of tho dynastic low. But Almieda 
saw tlio dftngor in it and exortod pressure on tho Rsja 
to suporcede tho heir apparent and nominate a moro 
suhmissivo Princo who was made to tako tho oath 
of fpalty and allegiance to tho king of Portugal. 
Cochin thus became a fief of Portugal and Almieda 
stabilised his position hy building a now and strong 
fortress there. 

Almieda s second object was to safeguard the 
Portuguese from their enemies and this could.be 
realisod only by destroying the naval forco of the 
Zamorin and tho Arab trade which was competing 
keenly and effectively with the Portuguese trade. An 
opportunity soon came for crippling if not crushing tho 
Zamorin's naval force. 
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The Zamorin who had heard the ease with which 
Almieda was able to build a strong fort at Cunnanore 
made hurried preparations for a war against the 
Kolattiri. By March 1506 everything was ready for 
an action against that prince both by land and sea. 
But unfortunately Almieda came to know everything 
that was being done by the Zamorin through an 
Italian spy named Ludvic Varthema who was 
living in Calicut disguised as a Muslim fakir. 
Almieda immediately sent his son Lorenzo to attack 
the Calicut fleet on its way to Cannanore. Though the 
Znmorin’s fleet consisted of 200 largo voasals Lorenzo 
was able, with his fully-equipped eleven ships, to 
scatter the whole flcot and return unhurt. 

But the Zamorin did not givo up hopo because 
circumstances in Cannanoro suddenly turned in his 
favour. The now rulor .was not friondly towards tho 
Portuguese and tho Zamorin fully exploited this 
favourable turn of events by pointing out to tho 
Koluttiri tho humiliating position of tho Raja of 
Cochin ns a result of his alliance with tho Portuguese. 
An act of cruolty perpetrated by tho Portuguese 
gavo tho Kolattiri sufficient cause for rovorsing the 
traditional policy of hostility to tho Zamorin. Tho 
Portuguese always insisted upon tho Arab ships 
obtaining passes from thoir commandants. But in 
spite of theso safeconducts the Portuguese captain 
Qonzalo Vaz, sank an Arab ship with all the men 
inside. Among tho bodies washed on shore one was 
identified to bo that of a nephew of Mammal! 
Marakkar, a merchant princo of Cannanoio.o Tho 
Kolattiri immediately declared war on the Portuguese 
and concluded an alliance with the Zamorin. 

This alliance converted the two hereditary enemies 
into dose friends bound with the one object of 
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destroying the power of the Portuguese- The 
Portuguese fortress at Oannanore was besieged by the 
Kolattiri and the Zamorin sent 24 guns and 60.000 men 
to assist him The fort was reduced to the greatest 
straits, "the occupants being forced to live upon cats, 

rats and lizards. The water supply for the 

garrison was from a well situated at a short distance 
outside the walls, and each time the Portuguese 

wished to draw water they had to fight for it.” 10 

At last on August 27, when everything ediblo was 
exhausted and the Portuguese wore on tho point of 
surrendering. Trlstao Da Cunha arrived with his fleet 
from Portugal and retrieved the fort, thus demon¬ 
strating the futility of land-power against sca power. 
The Kolattiri was foiccd to ooncludo a treaty virtually 
on tho terms dicta tod by tho Portuguese. 

AIrniodfi, who know fully well the importance of 
maritime power as a means to commercial supiomacy, 
now sot out to completely destory the naval power of 
tho Zamorin. He thought that with the new reinforce¬ 
ments that du Cunha had brought he would be able to 
attack Ponnanl, tho naval base of the Zamorin- In 
November, with nil the vessels nt his command, ho 
appeared before the place, and after effecting a safo 
landing, ho stormed tho earth works, captured many 
guns and looted and burnt the bazaar. 

The attack did considerable daning** to tho Zamorin 
but did not destroy his naval power. He invoked tho aid 
of tho Sultan of Egypt who was ready to support any¬ 
body against tho Portuguese because of tho incalculable 
harm they had done for the Egyptian trade The Sultan 
fitted up and despatched a laige fleet with 1.500 men 
undor «□ experienced and able officer Mir Husayn- 
Lorenzo who proceeded to intercept the fleet met it off 
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Chaul. His attempt to hoard the Egyptian vessels was 
unsuccessful and, when the latter wore reinforced by the 
Turks next day, Lorenzo thought it best to withdraw. 
But his flagship was hit and the captain himself was 
killed U. All his followers perished under the Egyptian 
fire and the battlo ended in a complete victory for the 
Egyptian fleet. 

On tho receipt of this disastrous nows the viceroy 
himself took the command of tho fleet. Determined 
to avenge the death of his son, ho sailed for Diu 
where Mir Husayn had established ilia baso. Almieda 
fully realised tho gravity of the disaster whioh hod 
temporarily deprived tho Portuguese ol the command 
of tho sea- The Portuguese, who wero winning easy 
victories over tho inefficient and ilhequippod fleets of 
the Zamorin, had underestimated the strength and 
suporior skill of the Egyptian fleet. . Therefore 
Almieda collected all tho ships, men and arms that 
were availnhlo. He also weakened tho Indo-Egyptian 
force by buying off tho Govornor of Diu, Mulik Aiynz. 
Tho long and stubbornly contested battlo which was 
todooido whether Egypt or Portugal should rule in 
Indian waters was fought on February 3rd. "Courage 
availed nothing against artillory" and In the end tho 
Indo-Egytian forco was routed- 1 * 

II. '’A ceotioo ball shattered l<oth HU lf*«, but he -at by the 
mainmast kid continued calmly lo dlrcc, the 
ol HU »hlpa until k second ihot Villid him”—Jaynei 
Vatooda Gam* and Hit Sacttitorf, P. 7«. 

12 "As kti tB|kxriBrol It (Battle off Dio) «k« Inconclusive. 
Neither tide could claim victory but distrusted with the 
treacbtiy ol iha Soltao ol Gujarat the E»yptian Ilf*, aailrd 
a«ay shortly afterwards. Thus without a deebive Lottlo 

the supremacy ol the tea pa.sed to the Ponecuese. 

It Iclt them Ire* to pursue aoy oceanic policy they daiired 
and laid the firm foundation ol the European toanery ol 

_..!>* pattern seas «bleb bas continued lor over <00 years’* 
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This success of the Portuguese closes the first 
round in their naval fight for power. The battle was 
decisive as far as the command of the sea was 
concerned. Unlike in the land fight in which they 
wore engaged for right to trado—that is. for their very 
existence in the East —in the naval encounter the Por¬ 
tuguese wero fighting for establishing their powor in the 
East. In the first round of tho land-fight they were able 
to gain their object, namely the nghtto trado. Even the 
Zamorin and tho Arabs were forcod to recognise this 
right. But in tho first round of the naval fight in 
which they fought for power they wore not able to 
gain their objects fully. In spite of continuous fighting 
for n deoado tho Portuguoso wore not able to establish 
their authority anywhere in the East. True, they 
secured the command of tho sea. which was a necessary 
preliminary for any western power to flourish in th® 
East. But even their supremacy at sea was not 
undisputed- The Portuguese fleet, no doubt, was 
suporior in equipment and discipline to tho fleet of the 
Zamorin. But their olasb with tho Egyptian fleet 
showed clearly that, with proper handling and hotter 
equipment, tho Egyptian fleet could rosist if not 
destroy tho Portuguese naval authority. 

Tho Portuguese powor which was not undisputed 
at sea was precarious on land. Their abominable 
cruelty, which expressed itself in an absoluto disregard 
for tho lives of tho Indians, Hindu or Muslim, 
combined with their missionary zeal had alienated alj 
their friends and 'supporters in India except Cochin 
which had already been reduced to the position of a 
dependency. Tho Kolattiri found tho Portuguese so 
dominating and cruel that ho was ready to come to an 
agreement with his hereditary foe against them. Thus 
both on land' and sea their position was perilous. 
‘•From this perilous' position the Portuguese power 
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was saved by the unaided genius extraordinary 
resourcefulness and unflinching courage of Affonso 
Albuquerque.”» 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Portuguese Stabilise iheir Power 


Affonso do Albuquerque who succeeded Almieda 
came to India with a view to complete the work of his 
predecessor- The Portuguese victory off Dm had laid 
the whole coast ox posed to their raids. Albuquerque's 
idea was to taka advantage of this situation and destroy 
Calicut itself. The Portuguese Governor who combined 
“ tho traits of a visionary with those of a financier 
had ooncoived this idea ns early ns 150:1 whon he fust 
visited India along with his cousin. But then ho had 
noithor tho means nor the authority to put this idea 
into execution. Ho had again visited India in 1506 
when ho accompanied Triatuo dftOunha ns chief captain 
over six ships and 400 men. On his way to India ns tho 
Govornor-dosiBiiate of tho Porluguoso possessions 
between Gujarat and Capo Comorin, ho atiohorod at 
Ormuz and demundud its king to bo a tributary of 
Portugal. On Ills refusal Albuquorquo destroyed tho 
king’s fleet in the harbour, landed his men and burnt all 
tho housos in the suburbs. Tho king was forced to 
agree to tho terms, and, apart from undertaking to pay 
an annual tribute, gianted the Portuguese a site 
to build a fortress on.* But a bitter qunrrol arose 
between Albuquerque and his captains on the distri¬ 
bution of the spoils. The king took advantage of this 
quurtel and refused to ratify tno trooty. Tho captains 
oponed direot negotiations with him and proceeded to 
India, leaving Albuquerque behind, to make representa¬ 
tions to Aim ied a. whoso term of Viceroyalty had not 
yet over-al>out the unjustifiable and high-handed manner 
in which tho Governor-designate had acted at Ormuz- 
1. AIDaquarqua called this forum *'Nv» SeoOora da Vicioiia” 

Our Lad? of (ha Vlaorj. 
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Alhuquerque took care to reach India only at tho 
close of Almieda’s terra of office so that he would not be 
legally under him. Almieda who was on his way to Diu 
at that time refused to hand over charge even on his 
return after thut expedition This disagreement botween 
tho outgoing and the now officers assumed serious 
proportions. The Raja of Cochin sent word to Almieda 
that since the Portuguese kings letter had appointed 
Albuquerque his rep esentative, goods could be handed 
over only to him. Almieda tooK this opportunity to 
accuso Albuquerque of intriguing with the Raja Ho 
was arrested nt Cochin and packed off to Cannnnoro. 

The deadlock continued for more than six months 
till Mareohal Dom Ferdinando Cutinho arriv'd with a 
fleet and the king’s order which forced Almieda to 
surrender his authority and Albuqutrquo became 
tho Oovornor. 

Tho assumption of offioe, however, did not put an 
end to his difficulties- The Marshal who ranked obovo 
him In India-proper was a rash and recKless warrior 
who insisted on obeying tho king’s Older of destroying 
Calicut immediately. Albuquerque was also bent upon 
tho destruction of tho Zamorin’s powor but ho know the 
difficulties In the way and advised the Marshal 
to wait for a better opportunity. But tho latter 
regarded this as an unnossary precaution. •' He vowed 
that ho was ashamed to cross swords with a rabble of 
half-naked niggers, and that ho would take tho Somuri's 
pnlaco with no weapon but a cane in Ins hand".* 

Albuquerque agreed half-heartedly and summoned 
a council of war which was attended by tho Raja of 
Cochin. The Raja pleaded poverty and succeeded in stay 
ing out of the projected expedition. Nevertheless, tho 
Governor pushed on with his scheme and sent Brahman 


2* Vusco dii Gama mid His Sueanon. p. 79 
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spies to Calicut to find out the nature and oxtont of tho 
enemy’s preparations Tho spies reported in due course 
that tho Zamorin with a considerable portion of his 
army was away from the oity and that therefore its 
dofence was weak. A Portuguese fleet consisting of 
twenty ships besides numerous jaraoa supplied by the 
tho Ruja of Cochin started for Calicut immediately- 
Albuquerque landed and captured the Jetty at Kallayi 
driving the Moplahs into the oity. The Marshal was 
not pleased with the success of the Governor, and. not 
to be outdone hy Albuquerque again, he ordered an 
advance towards the palaco to conquer and destroy It. 
The Marshal himself led this army and asked 
Albuquerque to follow him in the rear. 

The Marshal marched into the city, ovor-powered 
the guard without much difficulty and desecrated tho 
wholo palace. Whilo tho plundering wa* still going on 
ft body of Nayars entered by tho back door and aitacked 
tho Portuguese. The Marshal with his chief officers 
was cut off from tho rest. Tho Marshal triod to rally 
his men round him and,-to direct tho attention of tho 
Nayars, sol fire to the palaco. But this oniy worsenod 
the situation and Albuquerque who oamo with the 
rearguard saw that it was impossible to retrieve the 
fortunes c.f the day or save tho Marshal. Ho therefore 
ordered his men to rotlro to tho ships as fast ns 
they could. Albuquorque himself was wounded whilo 
retreating and his flag-bearer and captain were killed. 
"Tfie Marshal died fighting. Those who were still 
scattered about the rooms unaware of tho futo that had' 
overcome their comrade wore sought out and killed, 
while many, out off from the rest, porished in the 
flames which they themselves had kindled.”* 

Tho adventure having thus ended ir. disaster 
Albuquerque sailed for Cochin. Determined to avongo 


y K v. k. feti-* «i>m: op. at. p- <oi 
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tlio death of the Marshal, he sent an envoy to Krishna- 
deva Raya of Vijayanagar to solicit his help against the 
Zamorin. But he refrained from informing the Raja the 
disaster that had overtaken the expedition. The Raya 
was informed that the palace at Calicut and "the city 
itself had been all burnt and ...all its artillery captured, 
and that the Zamorin did not venture to succour the 
city, but kept himself aloof-., until be know that all 
had withdrawn from the place”* Though Krishnadeva 
Raya wished to maintain friendship with the Portu¬ 
guese ho did not want fo give them any material help 
against the Zamorin who had done him no harm. 
Therefore Albuquerque was not successful in his 
attempt. 

Albuquerque who took n statesmanlike viow of his 
position now realised that it was well-neigh Impossible 
with the forces at hisdisposal to oruah the powor of the 
Zamorin. The lattnr also knew that though the 
Portuguese wore supreme at sea thoy weronot powerful 
enough on land. Since ho controlled the entire coast¬ 
line from Pantalayinl to Chetwni, the Zamorin was 
able to impedo the commerco and navigation of the 
Portuguese by avoiding pitched battles and carrying 
on a sort of guorrilla worofaro at sea- These new 
tacticB wore so offeotive that Albuquerque himself 
writes about them in one of his (otters thus:- "He had 
now had GO caturis made In his land and as the ships 
of Cochin enter they sally out endeavouring to capture 
them .. The factor of Cannanore did not duro to send 
supplies in paroos to Cochin for fear of beiug captured"». 
Albuquerque therefore realised that the best and only 
way by which the foundations of tho Portuguese power 
in India could bo laid on a durable basis was, not by 
attempting to subdue the Zamorin, “and reduce him to 

4. A Kioto Aluitqurrqac.* Tk« Commrnlanet. Vol. it v. ?J. 

5- K. M. Panilkar: Malabar and Ike Mrni(kiM, p. 81. 
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the position of a dependant like tho Raja of Cochin" 
which was impossible under tho existing circumstances, 
but by abandoning tho futile Cochin policy which from 
tho time of Pacheco they had accepted as their own 
and making an honourable peace with the Zamorin. 

Further, the new tactics adopted by the Zamorin 
made it necessary for the Portuguese to scour* anothor 
base for naval operations. In his search for a new base 
Albuquorque pitched upon Goa becnuso this port could 
be defended easily and could not be attacked easily 
from the land. Further, Albuquerque could get the 
support of tho Raya of Vijayanagav who was desirous 
of having a port free from Muslim control to got their 
supplies. Though tho expedition gained an easy initial 
victory and the place was taken, tho Muslims under 
Adilshuh, the ruler of Goo. rose up in arms and drove 
the Portuguese out- Albuquerque roturned to Malabar, 
gathered anothor and etrongor force and started again 
for Goa. After a bloody bottlo the Island was occup'od 
and tho hloodior massacre that followed secured for 
him tho submission of the Muslim oiti?.ons of tho placo- 
Thonocforoward Goa supplanted Cochin as tho chiof 
Portuguese setth-mont and become tho contro of their 
activities in India. 

Tire port of Cochin thus began to lose its import¬ 
ance though It continued to remain tho Portuguese 
capital in name for sometime longor. The victory of 
Albuquerque in Goa was followed by his activities in 
Malacca. Cochin was thus grossly negtooted and as a 
result anarchy reigned supreme there- When Unni 
Goda Varma. who had retired from active politics with 
the dignified title of Perumpattappu Muppil, died the 
Portuguese interfered in tho succession question. 
According to the curious custom prova ling inCoohin to 
which reference has already been made, the ruler then 
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in authority was to retiro and the eldest in succession 
next to him was to mount the gadi. Since the prospec¬ 
tive ruler was in friendship with the Zamorin, 
Albuquerque decided to set aside this system and asked 
the Raja to continue as ruler though the latter himself 
wa9 willing to retiio. But the people of Cochin especi¬ 
ally the Brahmans insisted that the custom should be 
adhered to- As a last resort Albuquerque had to 
imprison tho Raja within the area under the direct 
control of tho Portuguese, lest ho should be persuaded 
by the Brahmans and members of his family to retire 
and keep up the ago-long oustom. "Brahmans' words 
have ceased to rule the Kingdom *' sa d Albuquerque to 
the king. "The mighty arm of tho foreigner must ho 
respected in future.*' 

Tho result of this polioy was the outbreak of civil 
war in Ooohln- Tho Zamorin readily exploited tho 
situation and supported tho claims of the people. 
Though Albuquerque came from Gou and fought 
against tho Zamorin he was able to do little or no 
Injury to Calicut. In fact it was becoming oloaror to 
him ovory day that no benefit would arise from this 
continued hostility with tho Zainorin. He came to 
roaliso in tho long run that hostilities with Calicut 
did not servo tho interests of Portugal, hut only those 
of tho Rajas of Ooohln and Uannanore. By perpetu¬ 
ating tho hostility between the Zamorin and the 
Portuguese the Kolattiri and the Raja of Coohin hoped 
to prevent tho invasion of their territories by the 
Zamorin and to reduce his power and influence. In one 
of his letters to the king of Portugal Albuquerque soys 
'•I know why the king of Cochin having 80.000 Naira 
and tho king of Cannanore having 60.000 do not go to 
dtstroy Calicut, because they want to keep up this 
dispute vbetween the Zainorin and the Portuguese; till 
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the end of time. They do not wish to make war, but 
that we should do so"* 

Further, even if war with Caliout would serve 
the interests of the Portuguese, the Governor realised 
that it would be impossible to reduce the power of the 
Zamorin by open war. The policy of blockade with 
which Alhuquerque hoped to starve Calicut into sub¬ 
mission failed miserably. Sinco his activities were not 
confined to Malabar the Governor was not able to 
apply himself diligently to his policy so that the 
biockndo was Inevitably slackened. Moreovor, he knew 
that it was a vain endeavour to guard Caliout in such 
a way as to out off all supplies “because there is much 
rice In the land, Dharmapataoam and Cnnnanore 
will always supply it in largo quantities and this 
oannot bo stopped except by stopping too navigation 
of Oannanore".* 

The war with Calicut was not only fruitless, 
beenuso it was productive of no benofio>nl results to the 
Portuguese but only to the Rajas of Coohin and Cnnna¬ 
nore, but It was also positively harmful to tho stability 
of the Portuguese power in tho East. Pence with 
Calicut would enable Albuquorquo to go In soarch of 
new places for conquest and colonisation. “ If you 
wish to stop (Calicut's) commerce with Mocca” Albu. 
querquo wrote to the king of Portugal " you could 
bettor effect it by peace [with Calicut] than by 
warefare”. 9 

With these objects in view ho oponed negotiations 
with the Zamorin. But thero were many obstacles to 
be overcome before tho conclusion of an honourable 
settlement. For ono thing, though t ho circumstance s 

6- K. M. e.oll.o. : Malabar und the forlugueae p. 8l. 

8. Ibid p. 82. 9. Ibid 
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were in favour of the Zamorin the terms that Albu¬ 
querque wanted to impose upon him were those of a 
conquorer. The acceptance of those terms would have 
meant virtual surrender and it is no wonder that not 
only tho Zamorin but his mother and sister wore al6o 
against settlement on those terms Then there were tho 
A mbs who were dead against any settlement between 
tho Portuguese and the Zamorin. Further Albuquerque 
had many enemies at Cochin who tried to instigate the 
Raja to invade tho Zamorin's kingdom so that th® 
Po-tuguose also might be dragged into it. Albuquerque, 
however, thought that tho only serious obstacle that 
blockod a settlement was the attitude of tho Zamorin' 
Tho Rralpad ortho heir-app*'eut was disposed to he 
friendly with the Portuguese. Therefore Albuquerque 
intrigued with him to poison tho Zamorin. Whether 
duo to this intrlguo or not tho Zamorin died in August 
1518.'® His death, howover, did r.ot remove nil the 
difficulties. Tho king of Portugal who hud vowed 
to destroy tho Zamorin and had sent successive 
fleets for that specific purpose was averse to a treaty 
with Cnlicut. Tho Portuguese enemies of Albuquerque 
at Cochin who supported this viow persuaded tho Raja 
to write a letter to Portugal protesting against tho 
proposod treaty with Calicut which had been 
arranged without consulting him. But Albuquerque) 
who was bound to tho new Zamorin with seorot agree- 
mont, succeeded in securing a half-hearted permission 
from tho king by pointing out the advantages that 
would arise from this treaty. Accordingly a treaty 
was concluded on December 24, 1518 according to which 

10 " Alboqiitri|oe hoaever claime that he hid tucceed'd io 

hi* diplomacy. In one of hit letter* io the kins he >171 
" 1 fold it for certain that lb* NuntbiHiri -lew the 
Zatn.irlo with poiion. Uctu<e in all my letlcn 1 Md him 
10 kill ihi Zamotlo wlilf poiioo and that lo 1 peace treaty 
I will come to ao agreement with him." 
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the Portuguese wore given some concession in their 
purchase of spices and drugs and allowed to build a 
fort in Calicut in return for issuing safeconducts to the 
ships of the Zamorin. 

The treaty concluded after so much discussion and 
surmounting so many difficulties did not last long; war 
broko out again between the Zamorin and the 
Portuguese within a short time after (he departure of 
Albuquerque. All the same it was of considerable 
importance in the history of the relations botweon the 
Portuguese and Malabar. The treaty was inovitahly a 
a product of compromise; there was much givo and tako 
on both sides. On the one hand the Zamorin, who had 
boon disputing the very right of tho Portuguese to trade 
In tho Indian waters, had not only to recognise their 
right but oven to grant permission for thorn to build a 
fort in his own dominions- It would have boon unwise 
on his part to shut his oyos to tho changed circumstances 
that stared him In the faco- It wus abundantly clear, 
as n result of tho continuous warfare for tho past 
ten years, that tho Arab merchants who had been 
furthering tho trado of his kingdom in return for tho 
protection he afforded them, could no longer hold n 
monopoly of Eastorn trado. Thorofore it was osaontiol 
for self-preservation that ho should bo friendly with 
tho now traders who were supercoding tho old. On the 
other hand tho Portuguese also had to abandon some of 
thoiroriginal demands. Albuquorquosucceeded Almieda 
with the intontion of completing his predecessor’s 
work. The latter had established Portuguese authority 
in Cochin and Cannanore. Tho aim of Albuquorquo 
was to extend this authority throughout Korala from 
Mangalore to Cape Comorin. But Calicut, though lying 
between Cochin and Canhanoie, tho two Portuguese 
strongholds- turned out to be the most formidable foo 
and tho sole but effective stumbling block in his path- 
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All his attempts to capture or destory Calicut proved 
futile. “ In spito of the war which Your Majesty had 
waged for years against Calicut it is oven this day the 
wealthiest place in India " wrote Albuquoique to his 
king. Therefore he was forced to abandon the idea of 
conquering Malabar and conclude a treaty with the 
Zamorin reversing the traditional policy of the Portu¬ 
guese, unmindful of the continued protests of the Raja 
of Cochin. 

The treaty with the Zamorin combined with the 
conquest of Goa which became the virtual Portuguese 
capital marked tho decline in importance of Cochin 
and Cannonoro The Portuguese ceased to have any 
serious interest in those two places and tho treaty, as 
far as tho history of the TortugUMo in India is concerned, 
marks tho shifting of their centre f interest from 
Cochin to Goa. 

The treaty was resented by tho Arabs because they 
thought that tho Zamorin would herca:tor bo a mote 
tool in tho hands of their invotorato opponents Though 
tho Zamorin, ns subsequent history shows, refused to 
danco to tho tuns of tho Portuguese, tho Arabs remained 
irroconoilablo. Thuir trado suffered to a great extent 
having had to fnco tho keon competition of tho Portu¬ 
guese merchants. “Tha king of Calicut" bewails a 
Muslim Historian “rolled up the carpet of destruction 
nnd pursued tho path of friendship with the Feringis” 

Though Albuquerque was mainly responsible for 
bringing the profitless conflict with the Zamorin to an 
honourable conclusion, whioh enabled the Portuguese to 
Iook beyond Malabar for power and trade, his irritable 
temper and dictatorial manner made him unpopular 
both among the Indians and among the Portuguese in 
India. His intervention in the states subject 
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to hiB authority and his refusal to recognise the points 
of view of his colleagues led to his recall in spite of the 
valuable services he had rendered to his country. At 
Cochin, for instanco. when tho Raja wonted to obey 
his priests in certain matters ho was told to obey not 
tho Brahmans but the king of Portugal. At Cannanore, 
again, he asked tho Rajn to dismiss the kaxi on the 
frivolous charge that ho was friendly towards tbo Arabs. 
The Raja naturally grumbled at this unwarranted 
intrusion- Tho kaxi was supported by many Portuguese 
officers themselves aganist the Governor. The result 
of those strained relations was neglect of trado in 
Cannanore and Barbosa and othora wroto to the king 
intimating the unsatisfactory conditions thore. A“ a 
result of thsss representations orders from Portugal 
reached Goa to tho effect that Alhuquorque wo* 
8up«iooded by J-rfipo Hoaras.'i Albuquroquo who had 
already been very ill died when ho hoard of this 
appointment just aa his ship was reaching Goa from 
Ormuz. 

In sp : to of tho outstanding dofocts of his character- 
his fierceness of tompor and inordinate oruelty — Alhu* 
querquo richly dosorved tho title "great." Tho 
Portuguese had noithor the resources nor tho ability to 
build an Empire in tho East. But, despite these inherent 
handicaps, Alhuquorque was able, bocauso of his high 
conception of duty and a strong sense of discipline, to 
establish and stabilise their power in India and other 
parts of Asia- By the conquest of Goa lie founded the 
Portuguese authority at least in a part of India. 
By tho control of Malacca, Aden and Ormuz ho establi¬ 
shed tbo commercial ascendency of Portugal in the 
Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea In order to secure 

II. Ai ihli »m hi lilud op l,l» r>.iul« and cried ''In bad repute 
with men became o( kir-g and in bad repute with the king 
became o( meo. It were well iliat I wore gP30'• — Jayne: 
of. oil. p. 97 
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the sole monopoly of trade in Asia he set out to suppress 
his enemies though he was not completely successful in 
this. Fuither he realised the importance of sea power* 
Ho knew that supremacy at pea and a flourishing trade 
would enable the Portuguese to establish a durable 
empire In order to ensure maritime supremacy 
Albuquorque built a chain of fortresses from Aden to 
Malacca, at Ormuz. Qua. Cannanore. and Cochin. Each 
one of these fortresses could be easily defended from 
the sea. The change of Portuguese headquarters from 
Cochin to Goa effected by Albuquerque was a master¬ 
stroke of statesmanship. Ho saw that if Ooa were 
made a control base where ships could ho lepaired and 
provisions accumulated it would moan *' security, 
commerce and an assuiod status for Portugal among 
the nations of the Oriant" la He compares Coohln and 
Goo in ono of his I otters to tho king -'-In Cochin you 
cannot cut a stick without taking leave of the Raja. 
If one of our men rofuscs to pay full tnarkot prico in 
tho bazaar, or touches a Mussalnmn woman, the fort is 
besieged. In Cochin M)0 oxtro man mean famine. 
Tlioro is no fish, no flush and fouls are dear. In Goa 
(tlieso) aro plentiful and on additional 2000 moil are 
scarcely noticed; in Goa thore (iej everything wo 
require.”* 3 

Tho maintenance of this chain of fortress meant a 
regular supply of soldiers. Without a permanant 
squadron on the seas and a regular military force in 
each of these fortresses their defence would bo difficult. 
But sufficient men and money were not coming from 
Portugal in spite, of tho repeated requests of tho 
Governor who pointed out rightly that the best way to 
avoid war and losses in trade was the maintenance of 
a good army. It was this numerical inferiority of the 
Portugue se that was responsible for the disastrous 
Jayoa: op. cit. p, 104. 1J. luid. 
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policy of mixed marriage*. Albuquerque encouraged 
low class men lo marry Indian women hoping to bring 
into existcnco a class of people who could be entrusted 
with the task of defending the fortress and man the 
ships and factories. But the policy was not successful. 
It merely degraded the victims and did nothing to 
fulfill the hopes and intentions of iho Governor. 

The general principles on which Albuquerque 
founded his regime outlived the Portuguese powor in 
India. It was lie who initiated the policy of conquering 
India by Indinns which was successfully adopted and 
rigorously applied hy subsequent European powers In 
India “More than even Dupliox or Clive ho was tho 
■nan who discovered that Indians (rained on European 
methods and using European aims provided a most 
offoctivo instrument for imperialistic aggression "M 
Albuquerque also realised that their authority in India, 
if it should bo lasting, must he founded upon respect 
for Indian usages and tolo.anco of Indian oroeds. But 
ho was not uhlo to instil this idea into tho minds of his 
colleagues among whom ho was not popular. IIis succes¬ 
sors revised his polioy and cm ha iked fanatically on 
missionary activity which wrecked tliolr futuroin India- 
Tho regime of Albuquorquo oertainly rodounds to Mb 
credit whon wo consider the innumerable difficulties 
that he had to face, especially official corruption and 
intrigue and (ho lack of man-power and matorial. His 
achievements wore indisputably glorious and ‘'liecould 
legitimately claim to have been a great Empire builder, 
ono who has consciously changed the course of history, 
and determined on a large scale the shape of events 
to come’’ 18 


14. K. M. faaikkar: M ind P. i>. 91. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Alternate success and failure. 

Lopo Soares who succeeded Albuquerque ue 
Governor bad formerly been to India and was not 
unacquainted with the conditions of Malabar. There 
bad been no love lost between tho two and the new 
Governor seemed to bo determined to undo whatever his 
predecessor had done- All tho Portugese officials whom 
Albuquerque had exposed for gross corruption, disoyul- 
ty or lack of political ability were brought back by his 
successor. Ho was accompanied by a fleet of 13 vessels 
carrying 1,500 soldiors, many of them hoping to ho 
reinstated in their office- Aftor a tour of Inspection 
through tho Portuguese possessions in India ho gave 
orders for the suiwrocssion of all tho captains and 
Governors of Forts appointed by Albuquerque by his 
own favourites- Ho also rolntroduccd private trade 
which had been suppressed by his predecessor and thus 
brought back mom corruption ond disloyalty. 

His expedition to Egypt which ho fitted out aftor 
these preliminary acts was a disastrous failure. His 
subsequent and by no moans more successful military 
adventures, combined with plunder and piracy of tho 
officials for thoir own benefits, not only made his 
regime very unpopular in this country but brought 
about considerable loss to tho Portuguese trade 
and injury to the Portuguese settlements in general. 
The Ktralapalama, a Malayalam work, mentions the 
atrocious cruelties perpetrated by his followers 
espfo'ally on Muhammadan ships. In fact the Governor¬ 
ship of Lopo Soares was only a record of plunders and 
blunders the Portuguese committed on land and at sea- 
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The Governor, however was able to conclude a 
treaty with Quilon which was distinctly advantageous 
to the Portuguese. This was tho only political event of 
considerable importance during his icgime. That 
hostility with Calicut was not renewed during his time 
was only because of the pacific disposition of tho now 
Zamorin- But their policy had infuriated tho people of 
Calicut and tho outbreak of hostilities was only a 
question of time. 

Tho relation between Quilon and the Portuguese had 
always been friendly. Even as early ns 1800 A. D. when 
Cnbrel was at Cochin he received an Invitation from tho 
Queen to visit Quilon who promised him poppor and 
•pices at a choapor rate than what ho could obtain at 
Cochin. But Cabrel deollned the offer because of hi* 
engagements at Cochin and Calicut. 

In 1502 when Vasco dn Gama wan at Cochin on his 
second visit tho Quefm renewed the invitation requesting 
the Portuguese captain to send two of his largest ships 
to ho loaded with pepper on the sumo terras and 
conditions as those at Cochin- She also promised to 
provide him with the samo quantity ovory year. Gama 
did not accept tho ofTor immediately because ho foared 
to run any risk in regard to tho recently established 
friendship with Cochin Ho said ho could accept it 
only with the Rojas consent. The Queen who was on 
friondly terms with tho Raja immediately sought his 
consent Tho Raja had genunino oppiehensions that, 
should tho Portuguese-go to Quilon to load peppor. his 
revenue and trade wou'd be prejudioially affected as 
most of the pepper sold in Cochin camo from Quilon. 
But after consultation with tho Portuguese and on the 
understanding that tlioy would not trouble to send ships 
to Quilon so long as they could obtain all the pepper 
thoy required from Cochin, tho Raja had to acquiesce 
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in the proposal. The Portuguese undertook not to open 
a factory at Quilon but only to send ships when there 
was a scaroity in Cochin and accordingly sent two ships 
to the Queen which immediately came back loaded 
with pepper and spicea.i 

Contrary to Gama’s promise, however, Almieda 
opened a faotoy in Quilon and huiIt a stone house 
capablo of defending it. But soon a quarrel broke out 
which led to tne destruction of this factory. Joao 
Hoiuem, a captain of the Portuguse fleet, arrived in 
Quilon and finding some Muslim vessels loading pepper, 
took possession of them immediately. But soon after 
his departure an infuriated mob pullod down the 
Portuguese factory and set flro to tho house which 
resulted In a number of casualties. Albuquerque who 
succeeded Almieda saw that tho blame lay with Portu¬ 
guese and opened negotiations with tho Quoon. Tho 
Zamorin realised tho dnngur of giving a foothold to 
tho Portuguese in Quilon both to himself and the Queen 
and warned her against tho foreigner. But tho 
Queon woe immuno to those warnings. Alhuquerquo 
himself visited Quilon and concluded a troaty according 
to which tho Quoon agreed to grant all tho spioee in 
her territory annually to the Portuguese at prices 
stipulated* Another clause of the treaty w’ns ‘•whoever 
was left agont for the king of Portugal, should hove 
the right of punishing or trying any of his Portuguese 
Majosty’s subjeots who should remain on the land"* 
Being an Interference with her judicial right the Queen 
approved this clause only with reluctance. 

Tho existence of a party opposing the Portuguese 
coupled with the instigation of the Arabs continued to 
create so much troubles and disturbances in Quilon 

J. Diuv*r> : op oxl. V..I. I. p. #7 
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that T-opo Soarca the now Governor saw the necessity 
of concluding a new treaty with Quilon. The treaty 
was concluded with the regent since the ruler was a 
minor. According to this treat> she agreed to pay 50u 
bhams of popper to the Poitugueso in throo yearly 
instalments as compensation for the trouble in the land 
to let the Portuguese have all the spices they require; 
to permit them to erect a fort in Quilon and to give 
the local Christians unfettered freedom of worship 
and conversion. 

The last clause was the outcome of the attitude 
adopted hy tho Christians townids the new comers. 
The Christiana of Malabar who regarded themselves as 
foreigners for all practical purposes looked upon tha 
Portuguese as sort of saviours Wlien (lama was at 
Cochin tho representatives of the local Christians 
approached him and offored their allegiance to the king 
of Portugal and oven suggested to them that, if a fort 
wot hullt by the Portuguese in tho area whero they 
were strong, tho whole of Malabar could he conquorcd 
without much difficulty. Ever aftorwards tho 
Portuguese were willing to grant privileges to the 
Malabar Christians though later the latter suffered 
sovoro persecution at tho hands of their co-religionists. 

Though tho relations betwoen tho queen and the 
Portuguese woro friendly after this treaty, the general 
public in Quilon continued to be hostile to tho now- 
comets. The atrocities committed by the Portuguese, 
lot it bo said with the connivenco of tho queen, 
only tended to increase the discontent. Tho 
Kfralapulama gives an instance of such cruolty practised 
by the Portuguese- Captain Roderigues got informa¬ 
tion that 5000 bullock loads of pepper which certain 
tradors in tho east coast had collectod in barter were 
being taken across tho Ghats via the Ariankavu pass- 
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Since tlie queen had g'ven the Portuguese the control 
of the pepper trade Roderigues demanded that these 
should be handed over to him. When the queen tried 
to point out that the convoy could not be stopped as 
the pepper was BraJwtaioam (the property of the 
Brahmans) Roderigues employed 600 Nayars to seize the 
bullock loads by forco promising them Rs. 50/- for every 
human head they produced. They succeeded in 
bringing the whole 5000 bullock loads with the heads 
of five of the leaders of the convoy. The east coast 
roerohants thenceforward avoidod the land route 
whioh lay through the Quilon territory. 

The offects of the throe yehrs’ offico of Lopo Soares 
nro thus summed “up by one of his subordinates in a 
letter to tho king. "Lopo 8oares in an evil hour enmo 

to India.His whole care and mind is no other 

than traffic.Before he came the whole world 

was at peace; wherever the breath of your 
Portuguese went it was obeyed; and now you have 
India all iu revolt and no ono will obey us and evon the 
moat obedient people in India who are the mukkuvtrs 
(fishermen) want to oust us Tbo high handed 

actions of the Governor had caused trouble both 
In Quilon and Cochin and friendship with Calicut 
remained unbrokon only because the now Zamorin 
was not in a mood to fight. Above all the sense 
of discipline and responsibility which Albuquerque 
had inculcated into tlio minds of the Portuguese 
were replaced by "an utter disregard of notional 
interests resulting in gross corruption and base 
intrigue which became the striking foatures of thtr 
Portuguese affairs in India.”* 


i. K. M Pftmkkii: M.J P K 97. 
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Diogo Lopez de Sequiera who succeeded Soares was 
no better than his predecessor. His initial military 
expeditions with a view to capture and fortify Diu 
and to open up Red Spa ended in failure. But the most 
important event during his regime was the outbreak of 
hostilities between Cochin and Calicut which wrecked 
the Portuguese treaty with the Zamorin. In accordance 
with this treaty the Portuguese had been allowed to 
build a fort in Calicut. The Zamorin was so bent 
upon maintaining this friendship that ho sent two 
envoys to the king of Portugal expressing his readiness 
to supply the necessary materials for the constiuction of 
the fort. 

But Lopo Soares had been so arrogant and unfri¬ 
endly towauls iho Zamorin that the treaty would not 
hnvo survived the death of Albuqueique in I5l5 but 
for the peaceful attitude of tho now Zamorin. In Ifil" 
oven an attempt was fnado on his lifo though the 
Zamorin escaped unhurt tlmnks to tho timely warning 
of a Portuguese officer.» Apart from this unjustifiable 
nttitudo of tho now governor there wore other factors 
which mado peace with thorn oxtromely difficult. Tho 
treaty concluded after so much discussion and surmount¬ 
ing so many difficulties caused annoyanco to both the 
friends and foes of tho Portuguese. Tho Raja of Cochin 
was trying his best to cause n rupture between tho 
Zamorin and the Portuguoso as friendship between them 
meant loss of money and prestige to Cochin The Raja 
had hoped to dostroy the power of tho Zamorin with the 
help of the Portuguese when lie welcomed them to his 
kingdom. This however resulted only in his own 
humiliation as he had to surrender hia national inde¬ 
pendence to tho foreigner. He was deprived to some 
extent of his material prosperity as well aftor tho 
Portuguese had come to an understanding with the 
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Zamorin, because as he himself complained ‘'merchants 
of Calicut all along the coast who had come to ask of 
me safeconduct for navigation now proceed to ask for 
them of the king of Calicut”* Further ho was also 
waiting for an opportunity to avengo hie relatives 
who fell fighting against the Zamorin- 

Thon there were tho Arabs who had foieseen in the 
Portuguese their potential rivals in trade and 
commorco- Though they had represented their caso to 
tho Zamorin ho had not been able to redress thoir 
griovanoes and therefore thuy gradually began to tako 
law into their own hands and harass the Portuguese 
wherever possible*. Tho bitter enmity existing between 
them led to the outbreak of an unofficial naval war soon 
nfwr tho building of tho fortress. As soon as "the 
accursed Portuguese established thomselves firmly in 
Kaiikut and acquired u steady .position" 7 they forhado 
tho Arabs to export ginger and pepper and thus 
monopolised tho trade cf these commodities, and, what 
is more, they sained every Arab ship with its oontonta 
and crew whenever they saw even a small quantity of 
the two spices in it. Thus the Kfralapalama says that 
the Portuguese took by forco what was not given 
willingly. Tho Arabs also retaliated. They not only 
captured Portuguese vessels and harassed them in all 
possiblo wny* hut on ono occasion actually bombarded 
tho Portuguese fort at Caliout 

In 1519, the Raja of Cochin, determined at any 
cost to br’ng about a rupture between the Portuguese 
and the Zamorin, invaded certain territories belonging 
to the Zamorin s feudatories. This imtned ately led to 
a general war between Cochin and Calicut aod when 
the former was decisively defoated tho Raja appealed 


6 . K. U. Paoikkor i At. «.<J /'. I' So. 
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to tlio Portuguese for help- Sequiera sent about 40 
soldiers to assist him and the Baja himself put 50.000 
men in the field. But ovon this force which invaded 
Chetwai was hopelessly outnumbered and the can>pa i gi) 
went wholly in favour ol the Zamorin’s forces. But 
the war which was a military failure was a diplomatic 
success to the Raja of Cochin since he achieved his 
object of alienating the Zamorin from the Portuguese- 

The new Zamorin who succeeded to the throne in 
1522 was not very friendly towards the Portuguese and 
the Arabs fully exploited this advantage. Duarte 
Mimeses. the now and notoriously corrupt govomor- 
was oponly insulted hy them which led to an open fight 
in the bazaar betweon the Arabs and the Poitugucso, 
8oon the Zamorin camo to the roscue of the Arabs and 
that wrecked the treaty witn the Portuguese. 

It was at this time that Vasco-da-Garaa reached 
Ooa ns the Vicoroy of tho Portuguese possessions 
invested with the full power and authority of that 
distinguished office. He discerned tho unsatisfactory 
conditions of the Portuguese In India and proceeded In 
Ills usual high-banded fashion to restore the fallen 
fortunes and prestige of his countrymen. He knew 
that private Made, which gave ample scope for profit 
and corruption, was tho principal reason for this 
deterioration. Therefore Gama issued a proclamation 
prohibiting private trade and ordered the confiscation 
of all ships which navigate tho seas without his 
permission. After giving effect to those essential 
reforms bo left for Cochin- 

While at Cochin he realised that the efforts of the 
Portuguese for more than two decodes to secure the 
mastery of the sea had not suoceoded. since the Calicut 
ships, which were smaller, faster and lighter, openly 
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defied the Portuguese authority everywhere at sea. 
Gama immediately ordered the building of similar 
ships with a viow to adopt more vigorous measures 
against the Zamorin. But bofore any thing could be 
done he fell seriously ill and died in Coohin on 24th 
December, 1524. 

Honr.y Menem who suoneodod Gama with the 
title of Governor took up the work whore his predecessor 
had left and set out to destroy the maritime power of 
the Zamorin. Meanwhile) in the same year, the leading 
Muhammadan merchants of Coohin, Ahamad Marakku • 
his brother Kunhali Marakkar, and others left Cochin 
because of the oppression of the Portuguese and sottled 
down at Calicut to rendor help to the Zamorin against 
llioir common enemy Henry Menosos finding that 
most of tho Muslims and the Zamorin wore firmly 
opposod to him, collected about 5<> ships, appeared off 
Ponnanl and stormed it. burning many ships, killing a 
number of Mopiahs. cutting down all the cocoanut treos 
on olthor side of tho river and destroying all mosques 
and shops.* These atrocities wore repeated at 
Pantnlnyini the “emporium of tho trude with Mecca” 
where It was said that the Portuguese carried off 260 
pieces of cannon anil vast quantities of ammunition, 
besides spices which provided loading for forty ships. 
The blockade of Calicut, which tho governor next 
undertook with a viow to starve tho Zamorin into 
submission, was n >t however encuessful. 

Directly tho monsoon set in, tho Zamorin’s forcos 
retaliated by besieging tho Portuguese fort. Supported 
by a band of Arabs under a skilled European enginoer 
who had become a Muslim,-the Calicut forces forced 
tho Portuguese to abandon their outlying waro-houscs 
and retire within their fort for protection. As the 
8 Th* Kvnupaluma (imI) P. 75. 
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siego of the fort progressed the Zamorin himself came 
with an additional force and added vigour to it. 
Provisions wme getting exhausted and. in a desperate 
attempt to retrieve the fortune* of the day, Dorn Joao 
de Lima, the factor of the place, managed to sent a 
messenger to Cochin imploring help. When boats 
reached from Cochin after much difficulty due to the 
heavy monsoon, only 85 out of 110 men were able to 
land at Calicut. The rost wont back to send more men. 
The Zamorin’s attempt to tako the fort before rein¬ 
forcements come was not successful. Towards the end 
of August food and reinforcements camo from Cochin 
and the fort was saved - 

In October the governor himself came with 20 
ships nnd a joint attack was made on Calicut from the 
sea and the fort. Two thousand besiegers wore killod 
including the Europoan engineer- But tho governor 
was forced to abandon tho fort bocauso he had news 
from Kuropo that tho Turks, now rulors of Egypt, 
wero organising an expedition to tho East and the 
Portuguese could hopo to resist thorn only by 
noncoinrating all tneir ntrongth. Further, with tho 
Zamorin and tho Arabs attacking frequently, it was 
difficult for the Portuguese to maintain tho fort at 
Caheut for long- “They made an opening from within 
tho fort in a part of the wall which was not visible to 

people outside and escaped.The last man to 

leuvo it sot fire to tho fort and destroyed it. Thus "for 
the fourth time during 25 years tho Portuguese had to 
acknowledge defeat and to withdraw after prolonged 
conflict with the Zamorin.No doubt*tho war 
in (Voted heavy damages on tho Zamorin, but the 
commercial losses of tho Portuguese wero much greater- 
Further the failure of the Portuguese made the Arabs 
9. Zcinuddlo : op. cl. P. 66. 
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bolder and aggressive. The Marakkars did great 
damage to the Portuguese trade sinking every ship 
they could lay their hands on. Thoy avoided pitched 
battles with the enemy so that their own lohsee were 
negligible. 

Meneses died in 1526 and Mascarenlms who had 
been nominated by Gama as the successor to Meneses 
was superseded owing to his absence in Malacca by 
Lopo Vaz da Sampayo who was to hand over charge 
to Mascaronlms on his arrival in India. But ho refused 
to relinquish his office which created a split among 
tho Portuguese. 

During his term of office Lopo Vaz was mainly 
engaged in suppressing tho destructive activities of tho 
Marakkars. Under their loader Kuttiall, thoy were 
not only harassing tho Portuguese by sinking their 
ships and killing tho orow, hut they were also sending 
merchandise to Persia, Egypt and Arabia in defiance 
of tho Portuguese ships. Tho governor was engaged 
in dealing with them till he was superseded by Nuno 
do Cunlm In 1529. 

Lopo Vaz who came to power by unfair means was 
extremely arrogant in his behaviour towards tho 
rulers of Malabar. On one occasion he went to tho 
extont of imprisoning tho Raja of Cochin in his own 
palace because ho claimed port dues. It was such high- 
handed actions, coupled with his inability to deal 
successfully with the Arab harassment, that led to his 
supersesSion, though be was a (earless soldier and on 
efficient administrator. 

Tho new governor blockaded Calicut and 
captured as many as 27 Rhips 1ad*n with merchandise. 
Da Cunha wanted to build a fort at the mouth of the 
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Bay pore river at Chaliyam. Situated on the road to 
Ponnani and Cochin it was “the highway through 
which the Samuri, his troops and all the traveling 
used to go 1 ' 1 * A fortress there would enable the 
Portugese to threaten the internal communications of 
the Zamorin and "command the trade hotweon Arabia 
and Calicut" The feudatory chief who owned tho 
area around Chaliyam was the Raja of Tanur. Tho 
Rajas of Bettet, Bey pore and Chaliyam who were 
Kshatriyas and therefore superior to tho Zamorin by 
birth, resented the way in whioh thoir suzerain was 
treating the Kshatriya ruler of Cochin- The reve»ses 
of the Zamorin at tho hands of the Portuguese who 
were In allianco with Coohin made them favourably 
disposed towards tho foreigners. Tho Krralapalama 
narrates an incident in which the Bettet Ruja actuolly 
invilod tho Portuguese to his kingdom, hut, not daring 
to defy tho Zamorin openly, sent them hock with 
numoroua presents. On another occasion ho gave 
shelter to a Portuguese ship dropped anchor off his coast 
and refused to surrender the crew to tho Zamorin. 

Tho Raja of Chaliyam was willing to grant 
permission to erect a fort hut not without tho oonsont 
of bis suzerain. Therefore the Portuguese sent one of 
their ablest men, one who was "very intelligent, 
cunning and deceitful in the fullest sense” 1 * to 
negotiate with tho Ziunoiin. Ho succeeded in gotting 
the Zamorln’s permission and tho Portuguese began the 
work of construction immediately. “They demolished 
tho anciont cathedral mosque which was built thore on 

the first introduction of Islam in Malabar..and 

made use of its materials for tho building of tho for> 
and the Church’’*' Soon a fort of great solidity and 
strength was built and the ease w ; th which the 
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Portuguese could harass the Arab trade and the 
Zamorin's communication through this fort is described 
thus by Logan. "Securely posted at Chaliyatn, the 

Portuguese with the aid of their armed boats. 

were in an unequalled position to harass the Zamorin 
by overhauling all traffic between the portions of his 
dominions lying to the north and to the south of that 
river. This armeJ patrol service in fact cut his domi¬ 
nions in half and all merchandise passing to Calicut 
from the southern territory oould be overhauled and 
passed. Even his troops unless they swam the river 
whilst the Portuguese petrol were ahaent could not 
cross the stream without seeking permission”'* 

It is evident that the Zamorin had not seen through 
tho doep stratagem of the Portuguese official who 
negotiated with him when ho allowed the construction 
of this fort. Ho thought ho could tide ov-*r an 
impending financial crisis by demanding from the Portu¬ 
guese half tho custom duties on the traffic that passed 
through tho river in return for his permission to build 
tho fort. Though the financial situation wns 
temporarily cased the fort turned out to bo a grave 
menace and tho Zumorin bad to dovoto all his energies 
to expel tho Portuguese from this fort in 1571. 

Tho unofficial naval warfare continued oven uftor 
tho ereotioii of the fort and the Portuguese who now 
felt secure at Calicut tightened their grip on the 
Muslim trade Kutty Ahamnd Marakkar, tho leader 
of the Moplahs. wa* capturod and puttodeath by them- 
But h's place was taken by Kunhali, who, being a 
product of tho now school in naval warfare, knew the 
Portuguoso tactics in9ido out. He pnid them back in 
the same coin, and killed the entire crew whenever ho 
happened to capture a Portuguese ship. This 
14, I.O|«n : op. cit. P|>. J5I— 32. 
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intensified .‘the naval warfare and both suffered 
severe losses. 

Meanwhile the Portuguese had to face the 
hostility of a formidable combination. As a 
preliminary to an alliance between tho Zamorin and the 
Turks, who hud become the masters of Egypt, th« 
former attackod Crai'gauore But tho Portuguese 
defended themselves with tho help of the Raja of 
Cochin. Martin do Sousa who was in charge of the 
Malabar squadron attacked the Raja of Idapally. a close 
a'ly of tho Zamorin, and plundered his capital. Tho 
Zamorin’* forces which were coming to the rescue 
were hold up on the way. But Kuuhali with a fairly 
large fleet appeared before Cochin and this diversion 
was successful since de Sousa had to withdraw his 
forces to meet Kimball'* fleet. 

In 1638 do 8ouea defeated the Marakars in n pitched 
battlo nnd got tho sea oleared for a short time. 
Luckily for the Portuguese, it was at this time that 
the Egyptian fluot appeared undor Suleiman Pasha 
intending‘‘to avert the evil deeds of the Portuguese 
infidels and remove thoir flags from tho soa.” The 
timoly success of tho Portuguese over Kuuhali onablcd 
them to mobilise their whole strength against the 
Pasha. 

Tho Pasha however did nothing He relumed to 
Egypt after an abortive naval demonstiation and this 
was a blow to the Zamorin as he had counted upon 
hie continued and effective support. Tho prolonged 
conflict with the Portuguese had caused a sevore drain 
on his treasury and he was willing to negotiate peace 
with them. But the immediate conclusion of a peace 
was prevented by an unexpected turn of events in 
Coohin. 
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After attending the annual assembly held in 
Cranganore in 1536. the Zamorin resolved to perform 
the traditional ceromonies on the sacred stone. This 
stone had been removed from Cochin to Idapalli by his 
predecessor when he had attacked the Raja of Cochin 
in 1603. The Raja who wanted to prevent this at all 
costs requested the assistance of the Portuguese. This 
resulted in a general war between Cochin and Calicut. 
Assisted by the Portuguese the Raja was able to bring 
back the stone and place it in his own territory.. The 
Portuguese woro also benefited by this war as it enabled 
them to erect a fort at Cranganore- 

A* a result of this war tho treaty bet won the 
Zamorin and the Portuguese came into effect only in 
January 1540. According to this treaty the Zamorin 
was to soli all the poppor available to tho Portuguese 
at tho rates prevailing in Cochin and ginger at 92 
fanam per 6Aaro. but he could send 3j ftA-iraa of pepper 
jo Portugal on his own account for every 100 Ohara * 
bought by thorn. Tho Portuguese woro to sell part of 
their merchandise at Calicut so that the Zamorin might 
have his customary duos on imports. He agreed not to 
make wur with the friends of the Portuguese and 
to accept their passports for the Arab vossols. and the 
Portuguese, in turn, agreed to remain neutral in any 
war in whiolt the Zamorin was involved. 

The Irene fits gained by the Zamorin by this 
treaty were considerable He got unfettered freedom 
of action against tho Raja of Cochin since tho 
Portuguese promised non-intervention- He also secured 
a settled income from tho Portuguese liadeos a result 
of which tile trade of Calicut flourished- The 
Portuguese also gained considerably- They oould be 
sure of getting exclusively the pepper and ginger of 
Calicut. They also secured freedom of action against 
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other Malabar princes since the Zaniorin promised 
non-intervention. This mutual abandonment of 
proteges and allies was necessitated by the prolonged 
war between the two. This peace lasted for ten years- 

The governorship of Martin Afonso do Sousa 
f 1542—45 J does not redound to the credit of the 
Portuguese, as the Governor was mainly engaged in 
pulling down and plundering the temples of South 
India and converting and persecuting both Hindus and 
Muslims. The only event of considerable Importance 
during his time was the new treaty that de Sousa 
negotiated with Quilon in 1544. This treaty gave spe¬ 
cial privileges to the Christians in the country. If a 
Portuguese or a native Christian was guilty of any 
crime he was soot to the Captain-far trial and 
punishment. The Portuguese wore also to ho exempt 
from ull duns and tho Church of St. Thomas was to 
bospeoially proteoted. 

Dorn Joao do Castro who succeeded do 8ousa in 
1545 continued tho Christianising polioy of his 
predecessor with more enthusiasm and vigour. He 
undertook this mission with tho omsnntof tho king of 
Portugal who exhorted him to tako effootivo steps in 
this direction. The Governor wrote to tho king of 
Cochin to grant ipeoiat privileges to the Christians and 
lator succeeded, among others, to convert a Raja of 
Tanur. 

Meanwhilo after ten years of enforced friendship 
war broke out again between the Zamorin and the 
Portuguese. The renewal of hostilities was mainly duo 
to tho high-handed methods of the Portuguese in their 
dealings with the smaller Rajas- The Portuguese took 
advantage of the neutrality guaranteed by the Zamorin 
and began to attaok and reduce systematically the 
smaller Rajas to submission- The immediate cause of the 
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war was a dispute between the Rajas of Vadakfeum- 
kur and Cochin. Though both agreed to submit 
to the arbitration of the Portuguese, Francisco de 
Silva, the Captain, was in favour of a war with 
Vftdakkumkur. Ho insisted on the unconditional 
surrender of the Raja and invaded his territory on his 
refusal. Tn the first engagement that took place the 
Raja himself was slain and the palace was burnt. 
The dofeatod enemy who regarded this as the worst 
offence possible rallied his forces onoe more and attacked 
the Portuguese with such vigour that their Captain 
was killed and they fled with much loss. 

The Portuguese action against Vadnkkumkur 
brought the Zamorln Into the field aginst them. Tho 
Vftdakkumkur princo who was slain in tho battle wa H 
not only tho Zamorin's feudatory but also an adopted 
relative. The custom of the country required him to 
fight against the Portuguese in order to avenge the 
death of his relntivo. The Znmorin occupied Vaduthalfti 
where the first engagement had taken place- The 
Portuguese blockade was Ineffective. Tho now Govornor 
Dorn Affenso doNoronhft was not enthusiastic about tho 
war on the sea where an unofficial war was already 
going on between tho Portuguese and the Arabs in 
which the former had attacked and plundered many 
ships Buton land thoZamorin retained h snupremacy. 
Three Cochin princes foil fighting and peace whs 
concluded in 1555. But the war on sen continued with 
its increasing catalogue of cruelties and losses on both 
sides. After causing much harm to the Portuguese 
trade Kunhali the Mop/ali leador was forced to fight a 
pitched battle with Luiz de Aiello off Cannanore in 
which Kunhali was defeated and three of his ships were 
captured. Besides this victory de Aiello continued to 
cause much destruction to tho Calicut fleet till he was 
recalled in 1560. 
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The Portuguese were at this time carrying ou a 
war against the Kolattiri as well. Martini de Sousa 
had caused the murdor of a nephew of Mammali 
Marakkar whose family was one of the richest and 
most influential in Cannanore. The Kolattiri imme¬ 
diately declared war and the Zamorin sided with hint- 
In 1564 the aides besieged the Portugese fort at 
Cannanore. Since Kunhali was still causing much 
harm to the Portuguese at sea, the Governor waa 
anxious to come to terms with Cannanore. 

The peace that followed enabled the Portuguese to 
conduct the naval war against the Arabs with greater 
vigour but not with belter resu'ts Kunhali cleverly 
eluded the vlgllenoo of the Portuguese vessels and 
attacked them only under favourable conditions. Ou 
one occasion ho gained a victory over the Portuguese 
floot in which the Captain himsolf was wounded. The 
Portuguese also retaliated and oaused destruction to the 
Arabs wherever possible. 

Though the Zamorin expressed his willingness to 
end the hostilities, the Portuguese refuted to come to 
terms sinco they were bent upon taking revenge on 
Kunhali'a actions. Therefore the Zamorin received in 
1560 envoys from the Adil Shah of Bijapur and the Nizam 
Shah of Ahamadnagar. They undertook to launch a 
joint ontorpriso sgoinst the Portuguese. The three strong¬ 
holds of the Portuguese on tho West Coast. Goa. Cbaul 
ft nd Chaliyam, were to be simultaneously attacked by 
Adil Shah, Nizam Shah and tho Zamorin respectively. 
While tho first two ended in failure the Zamorin's 
attack on Chaliyam was completely successful. With 
a large force at his command he arrived before the fort 
which was then commanded by Dom Jorge do Castro. 
Tho fort was so completol y surrounded and bpsieged that 
when supplies came from Cochin the Portuguese were 
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not able to get them inside the fort. According to Sheik 
Zeinuddin ••Muslims from various towns also came 
there in flocks to tako part in that holy war. They dug 
trenches around the fort and sat round it keeping watch 

all the time. The besieged who could not get fresh 

supplies exhausted all provisions available in the fort 

and ate dogs and such loathsome food aninial8.When 

the Portuguese were in an extremely dangerous condition 

for want of food.they sent messengers offering to 

surrender the fort. The Samuri agreed .giving 

them a safe passage. The Portuguese rcaohtd 

Kashi* (Cochin' in a state of depression . TheSamur* 

took possession of the cannon and other things found In 
the fort. He pulled down the fort and removed stocks 
and stones and left the arid g-ound." 14 A Malayalam 
verso commemorates this event thus: On Tiruvatira 
(the sixth n**torism* the fifth lunar day in the month of 
Vritchika (November-December) in the year 747 M. B. 
f 1671 > King Mnnavikiamn routed the sotanio army 
tof the Portuguese) and conferred prosperity on all by 
destroying the Oliallyam fortress. 

TheChaliyam fortress had been a thorn in the 
Zamorln’ssido ever since ils crcotion in 1*81. Though 
ho failed at first to seo its strategic Importance the 
Zamorin soon realised that it would he o constant 
source of trouble to him and that its destruction would 
bo indispensable to the peace and commercial prosperity 
of Calicut. That wes why he raz«d the whole edifice 
to tho ground "leaving not one Btono upon another.” 
The Portuguese policy of subduing Calicut by means of 
building a fortress, as in Cochin, had not been successful 
because on the first sign of their assertion of political 
authority tho fortress was besieged and finally they 
themselves had to destroy it. Chaliyam fort built on 
a more strategic place enabled them to ha roes tho 
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Arab trade for forty year9 but not to subdue the ruler or 
diminish his power or influence. Their hopes of 
conquering the whole of Ma'abar were frustrated once 
for all by their expulsion from Chaliyam. The war 
W'th the Zamorin which began with the invasion of 
Calicut b> Coutinho ended only in 1571. ‘-Seventy years 
of conflict had come to nothing and the victory in this 
prolonged struggle lay dicisively with the Ruler of 
Calicut. 1 ’ 13 



CH \PTER IX 


The last days of the Portuguese in India. 


“The accursed Portuguese" nays Zefnuddin “were 
in a fit of violent anger after the subjugation of their 
fort at Shaliyot (Chaliyam). They were raging at the 
Samuri and the Muslims and were waiting for an 
opportunity to destroy the towns of the Samuri and 

erect fortification either at Pannan or at Shnliyat.’ 

Thus tho expulsion of the Portuguese from thoClmliyam 
fort did not mean the termination of all hostilities with 
them Though drivon from the main land thoy were 
powerful at sea and they continued their navn f 
warfare against tho Zumorln harassing and plundering 
the coastal towns- On one ocomion they succeeded In 
cutting off tho rice trade with Tulu iad which caused a 
famine in tho country- Therefore the Zamnrin deoided 
to renew his alliance with the Adil Shall of Bijnpur 

Thereupon tho Portuguoso opened negotiations 
with tho ZaiDOrin. Since the latter was absent at 
Kodungnllur peiformlng a rol-gious ceremony, the 
negotiation* were carried ou by his ministers. But 
they otided in failure because tbo Portuguese insisted 
on building a fort at Ponnani which tbo Znmorin would 
nut concede though he granted them permission to build 
a fort at Calicut- On the failure of tlieir negotiations 
with the Zamorin the Portugese p-rsunded tho Raja of 
Cochin to conclude an alliance with them and tho 

allies attacked Cranganore; hut "the Samuri.in 

spit© of his small army, was ablu with tho help of 
Allah, to defeat the Portuguese and tho ruler of 
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Kashi." 1 The subsequent attempt* of tho Portuguese 
to capture OhaJiyam and destroy tho porta on the sea- 
coast were also not successful. 

Meanwhile trouble arose in Cochin as a result of 
disagreement between the Raja and the Portuguese on 
tho question of port dues. Hitherto these were shared 
between the Raja and the Portuguese In 1583 the 
Governor persuaded tho Raja with muoh difficulty to 
give up the right of charging the Portuguese these 
dues. The surrender of such an ini|>ortant sou ice of 
revenue caused groat discontent among the people who 
realised that they had been robbed of their just lights 
and rose in revolt- The situation turned out to bo so 
grave that the Portuguese withdrew their claim and 
consented to pay the duos. 

The result of this agitation was that the Portuguese 
ware foroed to ruopon negotiations with tho Zamorin. 
In 1584 a peaco was concluded by which the 
Portuguese were allowed to build a factory instead of 
a fort at Ponnani In return for the restoiatlon of all 
the prisoneis by them. But Kunhali the Admiral of 
tho Zamorin did not like this concession granted to the 
Portuguese because he knew that the factory at 
Ponnani would obstruct his activities and haiaes his 
trade- Therefore, oven after the tieaty with the 
Zamorin. Kunhali continued to be a source of trouble 
to the Portuguese. Kunhali'a nephew Khwnjn Mousa 
attacked a Portuguese squadron in 1589 and caused 
muoh damage to their trade. The Kunhalis became so 
powerful that they practically intercepted their trade 
on the Malabar coast and contemplated even an attack 
on Colombo. These successes combined with theirdislike 
of the rapprochrriirnt between tho Zamorin and the 
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Portuguese turned their heads- Kunhali forgot his alle¬ 
giance to the Zamorin and set out to make himself 
independent. He grew so powerful that the Zamorin 
was forced to conclude an alliance with the Portuguese 
10 bring the rebel to hie knee*- 

The defiant attitude of the Kunhali* was noticed 
by the Zamorin only when it thrratened to be a menace 
t o the establishment of peace in his dominion*. After 
the expulsion of the Portuguese from Chaliyam Patiu 
Ma.akkar obtained permission from the Zamorin to 
build a small fort at Putupattanam. Since then he 
regularly carried on a deetiuctive waifare against the 
Portuguese- He captured many of their richly laden 
ships and appropriated much booty. Hi* brother’* son 
Kunhali Marakkar inflicted even greater losses on the 
Portuguese Ambitious ami conscious of his power, he 
cherished tho idea of carving out a little principal ty 
of his own where he could be fr©e fiom the Zomo.in's 
intervention and Portuguese molestation Therefor* 
bo enlaiged the fortr.es to make It a small town. 
Knowing that the Portuguese would take revenge 
sooner or later for the in juris* inflicted by him,, he 
fortifii-d the town by land and sea. Having thus 
protected himself safely from attack, ‘ by indiscrimi¬ 
nate plundering and piracy, be accumulated great 
wealth which lie stored up in his peninsula fortress " 2 

It was now clear to the Portuguese that the rising 
poweroftnis adventurer should be curbed for the safety of 
their vessels in tho ff,*t Coast The Governor therefor© 
sent an envoy to the Zamorin po-nting out rhe necessity 
of reducing Kunhali to submission and requesting bin 
co operation in an experlition against him- The Zamorin 
was loth to take up amis against one of his own sup¬ 
porters who had beon -the life and soul of the sea fight 
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against the Portuguese." but his continued defiant atti¬ 
tude forced the Zamorin to " combine for his destruction 
with the very people who thirsted for hishh>od "3 Mean¬ 
while Kunhali adopted tho high-sounding titles of the 
•‘King of the Malabar Moors" and "Lord of the Indian 
Seas" Further ho grossly insulted his overlord by 
cutting off tho tail of one of hisclephants and ill-treating 
tho messmgor whom the Zamorin had cent for securing 
an explanation for his conduct. Therefore tho Zamorin 
conoltided a treaty of joint action with tho Portuguese 
against Kunhali and attacked his fortress- The 
Portuguese attempt to capture the fortress in 151)8 had 
hoen unsuccessful and had resulted in heavy los«es- 
The Zamorin now agreed to putin 15 elephants and 
5000 mon, while the Portuguese wore to attuok by the 
sea with as many ships as were required. Furtado. tho 
Portuguese commander, proceeded with caution and 
pressed tho enemy with so much vigour that Kunhali 
found his position untenable and opened negotiations 
with tho Zamorin. He surrendered on tho pi online of 
paidon. In accordance with his treaty with tho Portu¬ 
guese tho Zamorin bunded him over to them to be kept 
in honourable custody. But the Portuguese broVo their 
promise and put hint to death at (Jon. 

“The King of (Calicut" says Pyrard de I.aval ' had 
gmat regret for having delivered up so valiant a man. 
for Cognaily and his brother wore esteemed the bravest 
captains in all the East Indies."' His execution by 
i. K. V Krl-lioa Alyofi «p. Stt, 

4. “KnnhtU «»» not onl» »n OU «*» dor. '<*« I**'® 1,1 • hon<5, * d 
6gh,ln». boi ■Uo « «-e»« oi R »ni>*r. Th« ...o -lib -blch i-e loi.||M 
tuccot.li* fltfl oo the to and krpt op 0 >« 6»b« cf.mbu«.l«l» In 
.phe of ihe noil d.iormln.d *ffor«. of ihe F0 iii|sms (of « | filed 

of fonv mn l»»r* *liO*.» «o hit fMo.icl.Irf. ntd .till.. 

K.oh»li’t iBfihort. oo tho .fi -•re 'Implo. Th. »ie.d ol Ms 

eoabUd him lo »ppf»r m ihe norxpecied pUc«.. 

■ml to fffu*« nciloo MC.pl *heo .e.lhfr »nd position lavoarri 
him.” . IK. M. Paoikkat: India and Indian Oc<an, p. 49). 
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hanging like a common criminal ended the alliance 
between the Zamorin and the Portuguese- The Raja of 
Cochin had all along spared no pains in bringing about 
a rupture. When the Zamorin decided to no operate 
with the Portuguese against Knnhali, the Raja had 
caused a mmour to be circulated, taking care to see that 
it reached the ears of the Portuguese commanders, to 
the effect that the Zamorin had agreed with KunhaP 
to suddenly fall upon the Portuguese when they would 
he engaged in attacking the fortrcas. The report 
merely caused the Portuguese commanders to act with 
ndditional caution- While the Zamorin was engaged 
in fighting Knnhali the Raja of Cochin attacked 
Cranganore- one of the feudatories of the Zamorin- 
After the campa ! gn against Kunhali. therefore, the 
Za'oorin decided to expel the Cochin foroos from 
Cranganore The Rajas of Cranganore had been the 
feudatories of the Zamorin from the earliest times. 
But when Cranganore came under the possession of the 
Portuguese the Raja threw away his allegiance to the 
Zamorin and declared his independence with the lielo 
0 f the Portuguese. Therefore the Znmorin'a object in 
attacking Cranganore wes not only th- expulsion of 
the Cochin forces but also the reduction of a recalci¬ 
trant feudatory. The town and fortress of Cianganor* 
were under the possession of the Portuguese who 
decided to defend them at all cost. 

The Zamorin was helped in his effort by the Raja 
of Parur and the Dutch who had meanwhile arrived in 
the Indian waters. According to an agreement 
concluded with them in November 1604 the Dutch were 
permitted to open a factory at Ponnani in return for 
their help in connection with the Cranganore project- 
The attack on Cranganore was effective in the beginning 
when the fort w*h reduced to great strait*. But the 
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Dutch wereuot able to reader effective help as their 
ships were intercepted on the way and the siege was 
raised by Noronha. 

But the arrival of the Dutch in the Indian waters 
had far-reaching effects on the fortunes of the Portuguese 
in Malabar. The minor chiefs of Malabar who were 
struggling under the yoke of the Portuguese were 
quick to find that their European masters woro no 
longer the monopoly-holders in tho Aiabian sea; and 
that with the help of this now force they could free 
themselves from the Portuguese. The Dutch in their 
turn were also equally quick todisoern the unpopularity 
of' tho Poituguese and the precariousness of their 
position owing to the hostility of tho Ma'ahar chiefs. 
Therefore in tho beginning tho Dutch directed thoir 
onoigies mainly to earn the goodwill of and In 
maintaining filendly relations with these chiefs. Asu 
result.subsequent to tho arrival of the Dutch and othor 
European powers, tho Portuguese wield'd very little 
influpne'e in tho polities of Malabar. Their history 
during these year* was merely the story of a series of 
wars in which they woro involved against a 
combination of the Dutch and tho Zumorln whioh 
eventually It'd to thoir downfall. 

The succession question in Coch‘n was the immediate 
causo of vho outbreak of war- Tho royal family of 
Cochin consisted of five branches - Mutta Tavali (senior 
branch.. Ilayn (junior) Tavali, Maringur, Chuliyar and 
Paliivirutti. In the 16th century Albuquerque bad 
interfered in the «ucce.ssion to the Cochin throne and 
bad dispossessed tho senior branch on the ground that 
the rightful claimant was a supporter of the Znmorin. 
The reigning branch became extinct in l6' ; 4 and adopt¬ 
ions were made not only from the elder branch which 
had boon dispossessed by Albuquerque but also from 
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the collateral branch of Pallivirutti. Bat the adoptees 
quarrelled among themselves resulting in the rise of two 
factions headed by the rival adoptees- With the help 
of the Portuguese the Palliviiutti prince drove the 
Mutta Taiali prince out of the country. The Palupj>altu 
or the War Song, a historical poem in Malayalam- says 
that the dispossessed prince sought the help of 
Manakkullatu Nambiti. a powerful Nayar chief, but 
the latter was slain in an attempt to restore the MuUa 
Tavali prince to his rightful place- The Pallivirutti 
prince died soon after and the throne became vacant In 
1650. 80 five princes from Tanur Bettet who w..ro the 
friends of the Portugm-ee were adopted on the ground 
that thoir house had rondo ed valuable help to the 
Cochin royal family on a former occasion. The 
Portuguese elevated the eldest Beltet prince to the 
throne with the help of a Tmva.icore prince called 
Raman Koil- Thereupon the exiled prince of Mutta 
Tavali appealed to the Zamorin for help who lost no 
time in taxing up hit cause. The intervention of the 
Zamorin split the Malabar chiefs into two. the Rajas 
of Valakkumkur and ldappalli supporting the 
disnost- ased princes and the Rajas of Purakkad and 
Valluvanad the adopted priooes- The chief of Paliyntii. 
the most powerful noblo and the hereditary Prime 
Minister of Cochin who had cultivated a hearty dislike 
for the Portuguese, supported the exiled prince. 
Moreover, the prince stiengthened his hands by be¬ 
friending the Dutch- Raja Virakorala Varma of the 

Mutta Tavali proceeded to Colombo, whore the Dutch 
had established themselves, met the Dutch Governor- 
General and sought his support to the cause of the 
exiled prince. The Governor General, who was only 
waiting for an opportunity to secure a footing in the 
Malabar coast, readily acceded to the proposal and 
promised to restore the prince to his inheritance. 
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In the same year, when the Dutch commaudor 
Van dor Meyden came to the Malabar coast, the 
E-alpad also ioteiviewod him. It was agreed that the 
Zumorin should attack Cochin from the north, Viri- 
kerala Varma the exiled prince from th* south and the 
Dutch from the soa After disponing a Navar regiment 
the Dutch Admiral appeared before Palliport and 
occupied it, the Portuguese giving no resistance- But 
when the Dutch left for Batavia the Portuguese 
succeeded in rooccupyiug that port in 1661. 

The Supremo Government at Batavia fitted out 
another expedition in the same year with Van Goon* as 
commander. Reinforced with heavy artillery from 
Colombo In Ootohor, the fleet app-ared beforo Qullon 
in December.* Tho Dutch captured Quilon after a 
vigorous resistance by the Nayar soldiers of tho Queen, 
the Portuguese remaining passive. Van Goeii* Joined 
the expedition on 1st January 1662. Recovering Palli— 
port ho proceeded to lay soige to the fort of 
Crauganore. The fort wasdefondod by Urband Fereira 
••a man of great oourago and valour." After a 
pratiucted resistance the fort was stormed by the 
Dutch. They were successful because the Paliyain 
chief had betrayed to them the plans of the besiegers- 
This was followed by a new treaty with tho Zumorin 
by whioh the Dutch secured tho monopoly of peppor 
trade at Calicut in return for tho cession of Crauganore 
and Vaipin. 

Tho Dutch procooded to Cochin throuch Vaipin 
fixing their hoadquarters in a Roman Catholic Chuicli 
and fought a battle in front of the place. Though tho 

S. Ninth, fl me v.rn*r mid r«i>lur*i m,,ou,j«c.i«d the iteuoixdf i 
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Nayara gave a fierce resistance* they were unable to 
hold for long against the disciplined array of Dutch 
soldiers According to Tavernier about 1600 Nayara 
were killed in this battle. The Raja of Cochin fell 
fighting with two of his juniors while the last of the 
Bcttet adoptees had withdrawn to Kmakulara before 
the battle and the Muita Tavalt piince was installed 
on the throne by the Allies. 

Soon afterwards the Portuguese fort at Cochin was 
besieged by the Allies- Though the fort was defended 
heroically by the Portuguese it capitulated in 1«63. 
The Portuguese commander •* who bad fought hard and 
revived even in defeat the memories of Pacheco and 
Albuquerque" surrendered the keys of the town to the 
Dutch Admiral. "With this act of surrender the 
Portuguese flag cea*'-d to fly over Malabar... Over the 
fortress of Cochin. Cannanoro and Qutlon the flug of 
the Portuguese had given place to the flag of Holland- 
The ruins of a fine fortress, a small population of 
lopaut* and n Bishopric ore all that is left of tho 
glory of Vosco da Gama and Albuquerque ". r 

During th-ir so colled supremacy in India the 
Portuguese failed to build a durable Kinpiro in this 
country thougli tliev had many advantages over their 
European rivals. But the Portuguese posed as lords of 
India and suhsequ-nt historians have also held that 
view. Except Gju. however, they held no other 
territorial possession of any considoraete oxteni for any 
considerable time, and they were able to hold Goa 
became it wa« easily <1 -fo-unle. There was absolutely 

6 Toey *11 apje-r.d la are* acaio«< a* and xreral liar* 

attacked u« like mad meo three* tli.e^el.e. idu« oar tank* tbon|h they 
wart iu>a to dir 10 ibe attempt aod ibia*i tbemwliea upoo our •wort), atvd 
.oihet ooi like men bat like *.ld !*•»* aod cora«ed bean." (Cborcfeill'S 
Collectioa o( Voyaje* aod Traed.. Vol. II). 
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no resemblance between the Britiah power and the 
Portuguese power in India and therefore it is liistorio- 
graphicaliy incorreot to spoak of a Portuguese Empire 
in India. Even the monopoly of trade in the Indian 
waters which they practically enjoyed till the arrival 
of their Euiopean rivals was never accepted at least by 
some of the Indian powers. The Zamorin was able to 
question the Portuguese supremaoy at sea with the 
help of the Kunhalis. The sea power of the Zamorin 
was no doubt broken with his rupture with the 
Kunhalis and the capture of their fort by the 
Portuguese in 1590. But by that time the Dutch had 
already appeared on tne scene ami the Portuguese had 
to face a more powerful rival nt boa. Thus even with 
reference to the monopoly of trade the Portuguese 
oould not be said to have established their unquestioned 
supremacy in India- 

Except in two or three towns liko Cochin, Purak- 
kad and Quilon. they were not able to establish their 
authority anywhere in Malabnr. The war with the 
Zamorin, wliioli lasted for about a hundred years, was 
a war waged by them for the establishment of their 
political and commercial supremacy. But this war 
ended in a colossal failure with the capture ofChaliyam 
by the ruler of Calicut. In no placo between Crnnga- 
nore and Cannanore the Portuguese were successful in 
establishing their authority. 

But in Cochin and Quilon thoir political supremacy 
was teal. Ever since the Raja of Cochin concluded the 
ill-fated alliance with the Poituguese, he was virtually 
reduced to the position of a vassal who owed his 
throno to the king of Portugal- Cochin remained the 
official residence of the Viceroy till 1530 when it was 
transferred to Goa- Caesar Frederick describes Cochin 
in 1581 as "the ohiefest placo that the Portuguese have 
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in the Indie* next to Goa'"- Even the crown which 
the Raja wore was ‘ made in and sent from Portugal 
Even as oarly as 1505 the Raja was asked to take an 
oath of allegiance to the king of Portugal. Tile Raja 
invariably took the line of lea«t resistance in his 
relations with the Portuguese because they never 
hesitated even to imprison him on the al ghtest 
provocation. Occasionally he was treated with extreme 
incivility by the Portuguese who arrogantly interfered 
in his family quarrels. 

Quilon and Purakkad were the other two places 
where the Portuguese exercised their authority. Tho 
fust treaty concluded by Governor Lopo Soares with 
tho formor gave the Portuguese a monopoly of tiado 
with Quilon. but it also stipuiat-d that the State 
should receive a share of th- customs. Therefore when 
the Portuguese became more powerful under Koderiguus 
they Snapped the treaty and made the Raja of Quilon 
n vassal of the king of Portugal. The position of the 
Raja of Purakkad was never so servile os that of the 
Rajas cf Quilon and Cootiin. Though the Portuguese 
under Lopo Vos raided the city and inflicted severe 
damages on the Raja in 15’.*8. they remained friendly 
with him ever aftei wards- 

The Portuguese established their authority in the 
above places ns they were able to build fortresses there 
and maintain an army intact and h-cau-e the power 
of tlu-s«* Rajas did not extend much beyond the confinos 
of their cap tal The territorial possessions of the Roja 
of Cochin, for instance, were limited to the inmird.ate 
neighbourhood of the forties* The Anj« Kaimals and 
other poweiful Noyar Karons owed only nominal 
nlleg : ance to the Raja. Not only was there no love 
los. between the Portuguese and these barous hut they 
actually sympathised with the Zamorin. Therefore 
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thn political suzerainty that they had in Cochin did not 
help them much in the direction of territorial expansion 
or commercial progress. In Quilon and Purakkad as 
well they built strong fortresses which ensured their 
authority. Though these were the only three places 
where the Portuguese established their authority they 
maintained friendly relations with the minor chieftains 
and others whose co-operntion was necessary for the 
procurement of spies for which they had been sent 
from homo 

The Kolattiri was perhaps the wealthiest end moat 
powerful chieftain who remained friendly with the 
Portuguese during thoir slay in Malabar, barring a 
few days of hostility against them. The coidial 
rotations established between the two during the early 
years of their contact would havo continued hut for 
some of the high—handed actions of the Portuguese 
already referred to. The Raja successfully resisted the 
interference of the Portuguoso in his internal affairs so 
that though thoy succeeded in eroding a forties* at 
Cannnnore thoy failed to establish political powor 
there. .They bought the friendship of other minor 
chieftains by a subsidy in gold •• This subsidy kept 
the Rajas in good humour, increased thoir sense of 
Importance and scoured their friendship."’ 

Trade and not territorial acquisition or expansion, 
was the primary concern of the Portuguese. Hut 
Albuquerque believed that a firm military power was 
a necessary prerequisite to the establishment of an 
oxtensive trade with the East. With this intention in 
viow, he encouraged building strong fortresses in the 
coastal towns which were oasily defensible. Thus even 
the greatest of the Portuguese representatives in India 
had no intention of buil ding up a territorial empire, 
s. Ibid. P. 1*7 
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Almieda was uncompromisingly opposed to territoria. 
expansion. He held the vie# that -the greater the 
numoe'of fortresses you hold, the weaker will be your 
power” and regarded supremacy at sea as the principal 
if not the sole factor which would ensure their success 
in the East. 

But the fortresses that th-y built in the coastal 
towns not only controlled the export of pepper and 
other valuable commodities but they also served to 
impress the local ruler and his subjects with the 
authority of the Portuguese In certain parts of the 
country like the Zamorin's dominions whete the 
political purpose was difficult to be achieved the 
commercial objective was made abundantly clear. 
Thus the Uhalivain fortress was built with the express 
purpose of oon'rolling the trade of the Zantorin’s 
territory. By means of these (ortreasea the Portuguese 
were able to segregate their dependents in small area* 
because "each fortress was practically a Portuguese 
settlement." Within the are* surrounded by the walls 
only Portuguese and Latin Christian'were allowed to 
stay. The others were cither forced to become Christians 
or expelled from the area 

This segregation of their dependents and the 
exclusion of the non—Christians from their territory 
enabled the Poituguese to rxerciso their authority 
without coming into conflict with the local rulers. 
Wherever they had built their fortresses the Portu¬ 
guese meted out their own justice to their subjects 
without allowing it to clash with the native judicial 
administration. This division of judicial adraimsnation 
was laid down in clear and unambiguous t« i ms. •• When 
any Nair or native of the land or Moor had any strifeor 
contention (he, shall be tried by the local ruler, while 
Portuguese subjects were sent before the captain of the 
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fortress ’’ This was a privilege to which the Portuguese 
wore entitled hut it was a privilege for which nobody 
envied them, because the Portuguese justice, for all its 
quickness and impartiality, was invariably more bar¬ 
barous and oruel than that of the local rulers- In 15>4, 
when Vasco Ja Gama started for India as Viceroy ho 
caused three women to be publicly flogged for the 
trivial offence that they wore detected in the ships after 
they had passed Belem which was against the ordura of 
the Viceroy," 

It must be said in fairness to the Portuguese that 
thoy were impartial In meting out justice and showed 
no discrimination as hetweeu Portuguese citizens and 
Indian Christiana. But the privileges of the nobles 
were kept intact. While Vasco da Gama and other 
Vioeroya wore determined that the lower clnssosshould 
be taught to Hoop to their proper station, they never 
encroached upon the privileges of the nobles wl*o were 
exempt from punishment in India. 

The division of justice avoided friction between the 
Malabar population and tho Portuguese- Perhaps they 
adopted this wiso attitudo to ensure their safoty In 
those places where thoy had already gained a footing, 
for except in Cochin and Quilon their dealings with tho 
Indian states and rulers were based only on the principle 
of strength- They had stoutly resisted theoncroachment 
of the Portuguese and regarded them as cruel barbarians. 
Mention has already been madn of some of tho shocking 
cruolties committed by them in Malabor- 

Tho Portuguese rarely missed any opportunity for 
plunder even when it in volved a complete negation of 

9 ' Tm J^MiCa »l iK« k, <K ujc i*m< 1" inhiiiS me WWm cn«( 
ibetr woman ro fl baenma Mat i-ad n» leaf o( I I* |o*iiee and croiird 
n«ec to India de-piie ul.pro’ilbiiion* 

( Jayiu I Vi too tli O'wnni >tnd hit tucc.,n>i, p. Jii). 
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every species of honour and scruple. Though the Raja 
of Cochin was their closest ally one of his temples was 
plundered by the Portuguese because of rumours that 
it containtd untold wealth A. resourceful Portuguese 
Captain scartrd the pract ce of issuing safe-conduct to 
the following effret:— -The owner of this ship is a 
very wicked Moor. I desire that the first Portuguese 
captain to whom this may be shown may make a prize 
of her.” It was this attitude of the Portuguese 
towards the Indian subjects that furnished their rivals 
with many willing supporters. The Portuguese made 
themselves unpopular and hated, not only by inflicting 
physical violonce upon tbe people, but by destroying 
and devastating land and property. On one occasion 
in 1554 at Cannanore they, cat down as many as 40 000 
palm trees "which was a very serious thing for the 
people of those part* as the produce of these trees 
formed their principal souroe of food and income."'" 
8uch destructive activities naturally drove tho majority 
of the poople straight into the enemy's camp. 

With tho exception of the governorship of 
Albuquerque the government of the Portugese settle- 
mont throughout their stay in India was at best 
incompetent. The capta ; n who controlled the town 
worked under the orders of the Governor who shifted 
his headquarters to Ooa after Albuquerque's iinte. 
The controller of revenues who collected the customs at 
the port of Cochin was. like the captain, directly 
appointed from Portugal. As the volume of trade with 
Malabar appreciably decreased this office was found to 
be of little use. Though Albuquerque was able to 
restore some sort of financial order, corruption was 
still rampant and government continued to be inefficient. 


10 D*nv«f,: Op. at. VoL II. p J». 
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The religious policy of the Portuguese deserves 
special mention since that was a potent factor that led 
to their downfall. In the I5th century Europeans knew 
no religion outside Christianity except Islam In fact 
^asco da tiama mistook a temple of Kali to be a 
church, the idol of Kali for a representation of the 
virgin and'.the Zamorln and hissubjoctsto be Christians 
though Christians of a peculiar typo. Cahrel who also 
regarded the inhabitants of the Indies as a sort of 
primitive Christians wanted to change their crude 
methods of worship. But lator they came to know of 
the oxistenoe of a Hindu religion from the Christians of 
the Syrian church who recogniaod the sovereignty of 
the king of Portugal and even invited him to conquer 
tho Hindu kingdoms in Malabar. 


The intolerant policy of tho Portuguese towards 
tho Hindus developed with the extension of their 
authority in thin country. Special privileges were 
extended to tho converts- They oven insisted that 
Christian* should he given privileged treatment by the 
local rulors. Albuquerque wont n step further and 
inaugurated tho policy of expelling all non-Christians 
from within the walls of the Portuguese fortresses. 
In its early stages the motive of convoision was not 
roligious zeal hut strengthening tho Portuguese hold 
on tho Coast. But Joao III. whose court was likoned 
by Francis Xavier to a well disciplined monastry, was 
a weak but zealous bigot who encouraged convoision 
for its own sake. Bishoprics were created at Goa and 
Cochin and the king wrote to the Viceroy. Joao de 
Castro, that all the power of the Portuguese should be 
directed towards conversion and annihilation of idol 
worship in tho Portuguese dominions in India- The 
Viceroy was "to discover by diligent officers all the 
idols and demolish them and break them up in pieces 
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where they are found.proclaiming severe punish* 

raent against any one who ehall bring to light any 

figure of an idol.Thus conversion was also 

combined with the d**struction of the idols and other 
Hindu symbols. Temples were plundered not only to 
destroy the relics of Hinduism but amass wealth as 
much as possible. The religious policy of tho 
Portuguese wounded Hindu and Muslim susceptibilities 
to such an extent that the Government came to be 
always involved in troubles with some Hindu or 
Muslim power- There was no peace whioh was 
essential for promoting commerce and conserving the 
scanty reeourcoa of the Kingdom, and the Government 
usually had to pay the expenses of one campaign by 
the plunder got in another- The conversion of Hindus 
and the maintenance of a chuich whioh ‘'rivalled the 
state in authority and wealth *' drained the income of 
the state. 

Further the polioy of conversion was not only 
unpopular but unsuccessful as well since the bulk 
of the population of Malabar was under Hindu rulers- 
Therefore the Portuguese tried to convert the Raja- 
thomselves. Though the Raja of Tanur offered to 
hoconie a Chiistian and underwent formally the cere¬ 
mony of baptism at Goa he denied the conversion and 
continued to keep his old customs- The Raja of 
Cochin, subservient to the Portuguese in all other 
r espects, stood firm on the question of religion and 
refused to be converted. But the Portuguse still 
contmued their polioy of allowing only Christians 
within their fortress, so that many people were forced 
to accept Christianity in Cochin and Cranganore. 

* The Indian Christians, for all their privileges and 
special treatment, were not in an enviable position^' 
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under tlio Portuguese The latter regarded them a s 
heretics and attempted to make them conform to 
Roman practices. But the attempt proved to be not 
very successful, though da Meneseas succeeded in 
bringing to the fold of the Catholic church a large 
number of Syrian Christians at tho Synod at Diamper. 

Any account of the religious policy of the Portu¬ 
guese will not be completo without mentioning the 
missionary activities of St. Francis Xavier. His 
extreme religious fervor gained for him the acquain¬ 
tance of Ignatius Loyola and ho was one of the first six 
who founded tho society of Jesus- Ho was sent to 
India for missionary work in 1540- Xavier took tho 
first, step towards tho establishment of nn organised 
system of convmsion by founding a college at Qoa for 
tho instruction of boys fiom every part of India. His 
main work in India was accomplished in the Malabar 
coast omong the fisher folk and othor low caste peoplo 
of T'ftvancoro who flocked round tho pious, transparen. 
tly sincere and barefooted ntondioantand got themselves 
baptised in thousands: Xavior’s mission is of interest 
becauso he was "the first missionary in our modern 
sense. ,,,, 
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CHAPTER X 
The Dutch in Malabar. 

Unlike the other parts of India. Malabar had 
never been ruled by a foreigner till the Europeans came 
and settled in this country. While the whole of 
North India ar.d most of South India were under 
Muslim rule, Keialahad its own kings and chieftains. 
But not unlike in other parts of India, it was internn| 
(lintrusions that mainly accounted for its subjugation 
by foreigners. If the rivalry between Cochin and 
Calicut was responsible for the assumption of authority 
by the Portuguese, the dissensions among the member” 
of the royal family of OoCnin opened the door to the 
Dutch. 

The prestige and profits that the Portuguese 
acquired as a result of the monopoly they secured in 
the trade with the East led other European nations 
also to seek a share In it. The Dutch were the first to 
take active steps In this direction. But Holland wss 
for a long time under the Influence of the king of 8pain 
who had also become the king of Portugal. Even 
though they had freed themselves from the Spanish 
domination by 1581 the Dutch were not in a position to 
challengo the naval power of Philip II. But the defeat 
of the Armada in 1588 indirectly profited the Dutoh as 
well as other European nations who now becanv 
emboldened to question the monopoly of the Portuguese 
in tho Indian Ocean. 

The French, the Dutch and the English vied with 
each other in establishing themselves in different parts 
of India. The English were the first to secure a footing 
in Malabar. In 1615 Captain Keeling visited the 
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Zamorin who was at Cranganore and concluded a 
treaty with him. 1 The Zamorin hoped after this treaty 
to secure the support of tho English against the 
Portuguese But he whs thoroughly disillusioned when 
they got into their ships and sailed aftor making the 
necessary arrangements to build a factory. 

Captain Cornelius Houtman arrived in Malabar 
in 1505. Earlier in 1592 at a meeting held in Amstaidam 
the leading Dutch merchants hod decided to found a 
company to carry on organised trade with India. The 
arrival of the Dutch changed the whole political 
situation in Malabar and tho Portuguese wore forced 
to be on the defensive against the intruder*. In I 6 O 4 
thoy concluded a treaty with tho Zamorin "with a 
view to tho expulsion of tho Portuguese from the 
territories of Mis Highness and tho rest of Indio”. Aftor 
building a fortress In Malabar thoy sot out to securo a 
firm footing in tho Eastern Archipclogo. They captured 
Java and made Batavia their headquarters and tho 
seat of tho Government. In 1639 Goa was besieged In 
vain. Capturing Vmgorlo in 1656 they roached Coylon 
in I 608 and drovo away tho Portuguese from tliero. 

After tho capturo of Colombo thoy turned their 
attention to tho Malabar coast using Ueylon os a base 
of operations against the Portuguese. The war of 
succession in Cochin and tho resulting confusion 
facilitated their ambitious project- The dispossessed 
prince of tho elder branch negotiated with the Dutch 
in Ceylon. This resulted in the arrival of Admiral 
Rykloff Van Goons and the capture of the fortress at 
Quilon in 1696 whioh was only a prelude to the capture 
of Cochin and the expulsion of the Portuguese from 
Malabar 

I. rm. ««. me fit.i u«a<> coccluded U(»«*n a Malabar Price. asd 
Rutland. 
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The Dutch were placed in a more advantageous 
position than the Portugueee in Malabar. For one 
thing the Portuguese had already established a 
political and commercial system which the Dutch had 
simply to administer; they were not faced with the 
difficulty of finding a political system and then to 
administer it. Further, unlike their vanquished rivals 
the Dutch had not had to face the hostility of the 
Muslim trading community; the Arab commercial 
power had already been shattered in the previous 
century. So there was no serious competition in the 
internal trade. But they were definitely at a jnore 
disadvantageous position than their predecessors us far 
as the monopoly of the Indian waters was concerned. 
The French and the English were their formidable* 
rivals. The English had eatahliahod a factory at 
Telliohorry as early as 1664- They had also a fort at 
Ajengo where the Rani of Attingal gave them protec¬ 
tion. The French were just waiting for an opportunity 
to nppoar on tho scone and contribute their share to the 
prevailing confusion. 

The Dutch were on firmer ground than their rival* 
lwcau.se they had inherit'd from the Portuguese a 
system of political relations with the kings and chief* 
of Malabar. The Raja of Cochin realised that he had 
simply changed masters, for the Dutch from the 
beginning regarded him only as a vassal whose right" 
were derived from the company. The Paliyat Aohan 
had already recognised their suzerainty. The feuda¬ 
tories of Cochin like the chiefs of Mangat and Pariir 
were also forced to recognise the overlordship of the 
Dutch since the Raja of Cochin himself had done so. 
The Zamorin had already concluded a treaty with thorn 
in 1604 which establisned friendship between the two- 
In 1662, on the eve of their attacic on Cochin, they 
concluded another treaty with the ruler of Calicut by 
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which the Dutch secured the exclusive right for the 
purchase of pepper in Calicut territory at the market 
price and the Zamorin was promised in exchange the 
island of Vaipin- When the Zamorin, however, 
demanded its cession after the expulsion of the 
Portuguese it was refused and this embittered the 
relations between the Zamorin and the Dutch. 

The Dutoh treaty with Travancore established 
friendship between the two and secured for thorn u 
monopoly of pepper trade in Travancore. These 
negotiations with the rulers on the coast were hold 
because they oonstDuted a necessary prerequisite to 
securing a monopoly of trade in Malabar. The promi¬ 
nent chiefs with whom they concluded such ogreement* 
wore those of Knyamkulnm, PurnKkad and Madathukur. 
Tho last, though a small principality, was an important 
centre of pepper. Owing to tho opposition of tho 
Muslims who had aottlod down there Captain Nieuhoff 
who had been sent to conduct the negotiations hod 
to modify his terms to eomo oxtent. But ultimately 
ho succeeded in securing a monopoly of trade in pepper. 
It was only after concluding these valuable treaties 
Hint the Dutch settled down to trade. Unlike the Portu¬ 
guese they novor foi got ttiat thoir muin business was 
trade and thoreforo they nvoided many blunders that 
their predecessors had committed. 

The success of tho olaboroto arrangements with 
minor princes on tho coast which secured for them a 
monopoly of trade in tho apices depended primarily 
upon their ability to control the Raja of Cochin, and 
they set out to subordinate him completely. Tho 
nephew of the dispossessed prince, Virakerala Varma, 
was crowned Raja and the very coronation ceremony 
showed the altered position of the new ruler. The 
crown bore the cypher of the Dutch East India 
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Company and Van Goans accompanied by two captains 
placed the crown on the head of Viraketala Varma 
with all pomp and ceremony. After the coronation a 
now treaty was signed by which the Company and the 
Raja pledged to bo friends, the Dutch were confirmed 
in all the possessions which were previously under the 
Portuguese and the Company was to ho the protector of 
the Raja and to have a monopoly of trade in spices 
from Purakkad to Cranganore. The Raja also declared 
liis willingness to give his support to the Company in 
men and money and the Company was given permission 
to construct fortresses if necessary. The entry of opium, 
into Cochin was prohibited. There was also to tie 
division of justice between the Christians and Nayars 
ns during the time of the Portuguese This treaty 
made the position of the Dutch secure in Cochin since 
they obtained the monopoly of trade and permission to 
construct fortresses for their defence. 

Thin was followed by a treaty with Purakkad chief 
who had formerly sided with the Portuguose against 
the Dutch. By this treaty both decided to let bygones 
Ik- bygones. The Purakkad Prince also promised his 
support for the Dutch and the Cochin Raja against the 
onemies of either of them or both of then* 

Thr DuUh in Cochin:- Cootain was a beautiful and 
rich city when the Dutch came in possession of it 
Among the Portuguese possessions in India it had been 
seoond only to Goa- The Portuguese had built a 
number of churchos and buildings in various parts of 
the city. Many of them wore razed to the ground by 
the Dutch who built a fortress there surrounded by a 
broad and deep moat. 

The arrival of Van Rheedo as Coinmandour in 
1673 marked a definito change in the policy of the 
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Dutch towards the Rajas of Malabar. A young officer 
who had distinguished himself at the seigo of Cochin< 
Van Rheede desired not the prosperity of the Dutch 
in India as a result of increased trade but the esta¬ 
blishment of their political authority- Soon after he 
had taken chat go he made the Raja of Cochin entirely 
dependent upon the Company. The civil list of the 
Raja and the Elaya Raja their apparent) were fixed at 
SOOOO and 16000/mams respectively. The administration 
was handod over to Paliyam chiefs, the hereditary 
Prime Ministers of Cochin, and it was laid down that 
adoption to the Coo tin royal family was not to b® 
made without consulting tho Dutch Oommandeur and 
except from the descendants of tho lawful families- 
Van Rheede made his position further secure by 
negotiating another treaty with the Important noble" 
of Cochin.* 

Tho intervention of the Dutch even in the internal 
affairs of Cochin and their attempt to create a split 
among the junior princes and nobles wore resented by 
the latter who rose in revolt against the company. Tho 
Raja was weak end incompetent. Ho withdrew to tho 
interior when civil war broko out. The Commandeur, 
however, adroitly fisnod in the troubled waters and 
succeeded in concluding another agreement with th* 
Raja (1«78) which made Cochin virtually a dependency 
under tho Dutch. The Company was allowed to exercise 
its authority without consulting the princes and to 
punish those who opposoed its authority. Further all the 
actions of the Raja were to be subject to the approval 
of the company. 


J V>». Tn* iblin ihouMiiri Nay*'* of Karappuram. ihe ihree lumdridoj 
UadaltnU. lb* ibra* bandrad ol Ka"d»mibiiriiihy. «&• Mrlir Madxhll Kaim*l. 
in* ihft* taodltd ol Valpjn *»d tboi* ol P»liy»«. by -bleb ib*r **rtfd to loin, 
* Ingot again,! *11 iboae who tie the eoeroif ol ih* Company. 
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This treaty msde the enraged nobles to take up 
arms oponly against the Dutch. The Company realised 
that if tne Raja was to oe retained on the throne they 
should tatce over the management of affair* openly- 
Accordingly a new agreement wa« concluded with the 
Raja on 3rd May 1681 by which he was asked to 
accept a Dutch official as his minister. Though the 
chief of Paiiyam was to continue as Prime Minister the 
affairs of the State were to be regulated and managed 
on the advice of the Company. When in course of 
time tno Paiiyam chief died leaving a minor aa his heir, 
Captain Henrik Reine was appointed to that post thus 
virtually abolishing the hereditary prime ministership 
of Cochin. 

This treaty made Cochin ‘-less a dependency, than 
h mere proprietory estate of the Dutch Company" and 
the Raja became a non-entity. But the position of the 
Dutch, though outwardly all right, was really 
precarious- The high-handed measures of the 
commandeur enraged the nobles of Cochin to such u» 
extent that they began preparations for an all out 
rebellion against the Company. The Raja, for all his 
weakness and vacillation, was thoroughly disgusted at 
the dominating attitude of the Dutch and secretly 
oncouraged the rebels. But b>s attempt to adopt a princo 
from the Chaliyur family indirectly saved the Dutch 
because It plunged the country into civil war which 
enabled them to consolidate their position. 

Martin Huysman. the commandeur of Cochin, and 
the Paiiyam Chief advised the King to adopt two princes 
and four princesses from the Chaliyur branch- This 
was resented by the Neyar nobles because the Chaliyur 
chief was a dependent of the Dutch- The nobles 
believed that the Dutch were not so powerful as the 
Portuguese had been and that they oould not give 
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effective help to the Raja of Cochin in regaining his 
possessions which the Zamorin had wrested from him. 
The chief nobles of Cochin under Ayini Kutty Nambidi 
therefore started an agitation for adoption from 
Vettuttunad instead of from Chaliyur. The Company 
could not accept this suggestion since the Vettattunad 
faction was violently anti-Dutch. The lending nohlei of 
Cochin like the Rajas of Parur. Mangnt and Manak- 
kulam supported the Vettattunad bianch. Their attempt 
to include Paliyatn ohief as well in this confederacy 
was not successful. When, in spito of this genoral 
anti-Dutch feeling, the Chaliyur adoption was made 
in 1689 the Vettattunad prince gathered his supporters 
in Mangat and reaolved to decide the adoption iasuo on 
the point of the sword. Tho Raja of Cochin had 
poraonnlly disliked tho attitude of tho Dutch from the 
very beginning and had secretly supported the robela. 
Novertholoss, he was foroed to throw himself completely 
Into their hands. Tho Dutch also now faced a difficult 
situation. Tho support of the Rajns of Parur and 
Manakkulam made the Vettattunad prince so powerful 
that tho Dutch lealised their inability to ourb tho 
rising without the support of a strong ally. Public 
opinion in Cochin was against, the Chaliyur adoption. 
The only leading noblo mon who continued to support 
tho Raja was tho Paliyatn chief. Therefore both th® 
Raja and the Company were in search of n poworfu 1 
ally and strangely enough they turned to tho Zamorin 
in their extremity. Tho Zamorin had never been on 
good terms with the Raja of Cochin and had recently bad 
an occasion to uourish a grievance against the Dutch- 
In return for the assistance given to them in the 
conquest of Cochin the Dutch had ceded only Cranga- 
nore to the Zamorin and had not heeded his claims on 
Vaipin. But in spile of these strained relations the 
Dutch commandeur visited the Zamorin at Cranganore 
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in order to gain his support against the Vettattunad 
prince. 

The reigning Zamorin. the Bharani Tirunal, being 
a ruler of considerable ability and foresight, was 
unwilling to help the Dutch against o‘ popular rising. 
But the ambassador of Cochin succeeded in persuading 
him to conclude a truce with the Dutch for 12 years by 
which the Zamorin was to render help to the Raja of 
Cochin in return for the cession of Chetwai and all 
military expenses. The combined fo'ces of the 
Zamorin, the Dutch and the Paliyam chief met the 
rival army encamped near Always and defeated 
and dispersed them. The palaces of Alangat 
and Parur were plundered and reduced to ashes by the 
Dutch bofo'e they returned to Cochin. In accordance 
with the treaty Chetwai sat ceded to the Zamorin. 

Chetwai was a place which the Zamorin long 
covetted. But while gaining Chetwai tho Zamorin lost 
his position as the supporter of the popular cause in 
Cochin. In concluding an alliance with a foreign power 
and his va«sal to put down a righteous and popular 
anti-Dutch rebellion, the Bharani Tirunal Zamorin. 
for all his ability and statesmanship, made n revolu- 
tionary break with the traditional policy of his 
ancestors. The Zamorin. it ia true, was still powerful, 
but he was no longer the leader of the popular forces. 
Therefore ' the war of Vettoin succession was an event 
of utmost importance in Malabar bistory. It consoli¬ 
dated the power of the Dutch at Cochin by making 
the Raja completely dependent on the company and by 
breaking the power of hia anti-Dutch nobles It saw 
the reversal of the traditional policy of the Zaroorins 
who so far had been the champions of popular cause 
against the autocratic pretensions of the Raja of 
Cochin... By allying himself with his heieditary 
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enemies, and those who were historically the enemies 
of Malabar freedom, the Zamorin lost at one stroke the 
singular position which two centuries of war in the 
cause of Kerala had earned for him."' 

The close of the war and the defeat of the 
Vettattunad faction did not end the rivalry between 
Cochin and Calicut. The Zamorin refused to evacuate 
the territory occupied by him during the war on the 
pretext that the military expenses had not been 
adequately paid. Well established in Chetwai and 
Cranganoro, the Zamorin was in a very good position 
to bolator up trouble in Cochin by encouraging the 
feudatories against tho Raja. With the holp of such 
feudatories he captured many places belonging to 
Cochin-Mapranam, Urukam, Kattur eto., and tho 
Dutch did nothing to end the hostilities. In fact they 
were only glad at this desultory war sinco it kept tl)„ 
Raja of Cochin occupied. Iho Raja's successor Ravi 
Varum tried to play tho same game inciting the 
Company against the Zamorin. But Van Bhaede 
cautiously avoided all actions that would lend to a 
clash with tho ruler of Calicut. 

Tho Raja of Cochin was dissatisfied not so much 
because of his failuro to bring about a confliot between 
tho Zamorin and tho Company as because of the con 
tinued interference of tho latter in the administrative 
affairs of his dominions. Tho Dutch who bod come to 
support the Raja against the Zamorin now remained 
to dominate him perpetually. As a result of the three 
or four treaties concluded between them the Raja was 
to consult and got the a pproval of the Dutch in appoint, 
ing his counsellors and recogniso the right to levy anp 
execute capital punishment- These were insolent 
encroachments upon his authority and no wonder the 
relations between the two wore becoming progressively 
strained. _ .... .. 
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In 1687 Isaak Van Dielen reached Cochin as coni- 
mandeur- Dissensions among the Dulch officials led to 
further complications in the relation between the Raja 
and the Company. Further,. Bavan Prabhu, the 
Company‘s notorious Indian Agent, made matters 
worse by intriguing with the Zamorin and the Dutch 
against his own master with the help of the Paliyam 
chief. The Raja was forced in 1694 to write a letter 
to the Governor-General at Batavia in which he 
bitterly complained of the attitude of the new Paliyam 
chief and thecorropt and unfaithful practices of Bavan 
Prabhu. He said that there are enemies both inside 
and outside the fortress Bavan was particularly 
accused of being in the pay of the Zamorin. The 
supreme government at Batavia, anxious to keep out 
from all quarrels with the Zamorin. took no heed of 
the complaints of the Raja and evasively replied that 
the new commandeur Adrian Van Maiten who had 
succeeded Van Dielon. had been giv*n all necessary 
instructions. In sffect the company did nothing to stop 
the activities of Bavan Prabhu and the Paliyam chief. 
Furthor, Van Matten's attitude towards the Raja wan 
oven much loss friendly if not moro insolent than that 
of Van Dielen. Therefore in 1696. the Raja once more 
wrote to Batavia describing the mischiefs that were 
being committed by Bavan and the Paliyam chief and 
complaining of the friendship existing between the 
Company and the Zamorin. He pointed out how tho 
commandeur along with Bavan visited tbe Zamorin at 
Ponnani when hostilities were actually going on 
between himself and tbe Zamorin- But the Governmont 
at Batavia refused to take note of the Raja’s 
allegations 

The hostile attitude of Bavan Prabhu created a 
lot of trouble to the Raja. The finances of the State 
were not on a souud basis. The last struggle against 
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the Portuguese had ruined the state treasury. The 
mint and the customs constituted the only substantial 
sources of revenue. But since the mint was run as a 
joint enterprise between the Dutch and the Raja the 
former claimed a part of the national treasury and the 
Raja found it difficult to realise anything substantial 
from customs and duties as a result of Bavan Prabhu’s 
attitude. Thus the treasury was bankrupt ar.d the 
Dutch were pressing for the payment of their debts. 

In 1697 Henrlolc Zwaadekroon who became the 
commandeur made a new agreement in which he laid 
down tho principle* governing the relations of the 
commandeur* with tho prince. This latest treaty with 
the Dutch "set the seal of sorvitudo on tho Cochin 
principality and made it merely an appendago of the 
Dutch Company."* 

The Zamorin and ihe Dutch: The Z.amorin found 
himself in an exceptionally advantageous position after 
1691. Nearly sixty years earllor tho Dutoh commandeur 
Van Goons bad handed over Orangauore to him and 
now ho came to take possession of Ohetwal as well in 
return for his support against tho Vettatunad faction. 
It was only through Chotwal and Cranganoro that tho 
Zamorin could attack Cochin from tho north. Having 
got possession of those two strategic places ho was in a 
position to give a lot of troublo to the Raja of Cochin, 
Chetwai was particularly valuable to the Zamoiin as it 
lay in the dominions of one of his wealthy and influen. 
tial Nayar feudatories. To make his position firmer 
and more secure he also built a line of fortresses on the 
Cochin frontier—Papoinivattam, Kattur, Mapranam 
and Urakam. Further he was also able to control the 
other boundaries of Cochin by means of his close 
alliance with the RajH# of Mangat and Parur in tho 
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north and with Thekkumkur and Vadakkumkur in the 
south. Owing to these advantages it was considerably 
easy for him to attack and inflict heavy leases on 
Cochin whenever he desiied. 

Though the Company maintained neutrality as far 
as possiblo and showed its anxiety to be friendly with 
the Zamorin, the Raja of Cochin was bent upon getting 
back Mapranam and Chutwai. This brought matters 
to a crisis in 1700. The Company was legally bound by 
treaty to support the Raja of Cochin- In order to 
avert a probable conflict between Cochin and Calicut 
into which they might also be drawn the Dutch tried 
to settle this question by arbitiation. Not only wa H 
the Zamorin asked to send his representative to Cochin, 
but l he Dutch also invited iep esentatives of Puiakkad. 
Vadakkumkur, Marta and Pai ur to meet and help in 
the settlement of the matter. But the Zamorin refused 
to agree to any sort of arbitiation. Even befoie the 
representatives reached Cochin he had attacked its 
northern border. The Dutch thereupon decided to 
support the Raja, and Puiakkad and Parur the Zamorin. 
Tne war which was started in 1701 lasted nine years 
and- it ’cost the Dutch much monoy ami many men. 
Governor Mortis says that all the troubles that the 
Dutch had to face were due to their decision to help 
the Raja'of Cochin. The Zamorin in this war secured 
the support of the Thekkumkur chief besides Puiakkad 
and "Parur by promising adoption into his family. 
When the Zamorin invaded Cochin from the north the 
Pura’kkad Raja assisted him from the south and caused 
somo damages But ■•officially’’ lie was not fighting the 
Dutch but only Cochin. So the Dutch were able to 
interfere a\ld settle the deputes between the two Rajas 
by giving some concessions to the Purakkad chief. 
The Zamortifhowever made matters worse by attempt, 
ing to creates split between Cochin and Vadakkumkur. 
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He promised to adopt two princes and two princesses 
from Vadakfcuinkur family. The Zamorin knew that 
if ho succeeded in his attempt the Raja of Cochin 
would be in a very difficult situation with an enemy in 
the north and another in the south. 


The Raja of Cochin was very much dissatisfied 
with the march of events. He complained to the 
Government at Batavia that the Company was not 
sincerely and seriously supporting him. He wrote 
that if the company did not give the utmost help with 
men and money and ships and weapons the Zamorin 
would capture the whole of Cochin. He claimed that 
the Company was bound to give all assistance to him 
according to the treaties between them. The Raja 
even tried to threaten the Company by saying that the 
Zamorin was negotiating with the French company for 
a settlement at Calicut. The Governor-General’s reply 
to this letter was blunt and to the point. It showed 
the line of policy which the Dutch were determined to 
pursue in Malabar. “ I myself do not know how much 
money l have spent and how many soldiers we lost in 

trying to put down the Vettattu Raja.But I know 

one thing. Your Highness disregards all our 

advices. Your Highness ha? lent your ears to the 
selfish and cunning advice of Chettis, Pa.tars and 
Nambutiris who try to bring about disorder and 

confusion in the country. .. But the Company is not 

averse to give support to Cochin according to our 
treaty and past practices; but they will not send their 
soldiers to fight for all insignificant purposes. Your 

Highness should lend your ears to the advice of. 

the Honourable Company. For the last 50 years 
Malabar has been a source of much expense and littlo 
gain”. 1 At the same time, ho agreed with the Raja 
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that the Zaraorin was their most powerful enemy and 
impressed upon him the necessity of capturing the 
places which had been taken by the Zamorin. Ho 
pointed out that if the line of fortresses on the border 
was recaptured, the Zamorin would not be able to 
invade Cochin again- After prolonged and serious 
consideration the Comoany decided to help the Raja in 
his attempt to rooover Mapranam. Though the Raja, 
following the Company’s decision, succeeded in securing 
certain places on the northern border in October 1707 
and received congratulatory message from the 
commandcur. the Zamorin took them back before the 
month was out- The Calicut ruler was also carrying 
on negotiations with the English with a view to the 
establishment of an English faotory in his capital- This 
seriously alarmed the Dutch. On 27th October tho 
commandcur wrote to the Zamorin requesting him to 
end hostilities with Cochin and to settle all 
disputes and reminded that Cochin was under the pro* 
toction of the Company and that therefore an attack 
upon Cochin would amount to an attack upon tho 
Company. The Zamorin replied that ho was willing 
to oome to an understanding with Cochin and that he 
did not wish to be an enemy of the company. The 
conciliatory tone of the Zatnorin's reply oncouraged tho 
commandeur.to invite the representatives of all parties 
to meet at the fort at Cochin. Though the taiks were 
apparently friendly no definite agreement was reached 
on any point and hostilities between Cochin and 
Calicut continued. Being unwilling to fight at that 
time, the Dutch gave laine excuses to the requests of 
the Raja of Cochin who therefore had to face the 
Zamorin single-handed. 

The new Zamorin was a peace-loving ruler who 
desired to end the continuous war with Cochin. But 
the leading army officials including Dharmot Panikkar, 
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most of the nobles and tho Eralpad himself were for 
continuing tho war. But as tho Mamanlcam festival 
was approaching he decided to conclude peace with 
Cochin and tho Company. On September 18, 1768, he 
asked tho Company to send tho torms of tho treaty in 
writing and in January 1710 the terms were approved. 
By this treaty Chet wai was handed over to the Company 
and the Raja of Cochin gained considerable additions 
to his territory. 

But four years later in 1714, war broke out again 
between tho Zamorln and tho Dutoh on the question 
of Chotwai fort. The oommander of his army and his 
heir apparent pointed out to the Zamoi in the importance 
of Chetwai and Cranganore. Chotwai provided a base 
from whloh the Zamorin oould attack Cochin whenever 
ho desired. But now that tho Dutch Wbre established 
there ho was disabled from taking the offensive in any 
future war. Further, to provent the Zamorin from 
taking Chotwai book tho Dutoh started building a fort 
on tho northern bordor. On its completion the Dutch 
would bo in a highly advantageous position and the 
fort would turn out to be a porpotual menace to the 
Zamorin’s dominions. He was therefore highly incensed 
and began openly negotiating with the English. Tho 
Raja of Cochin also spared no pains In Inciting tho 
company against the Zamorin. Ho purposely created a 
dispute between himself and the Zamorin about the 
ownership of certain tracts of lands. On the ground 
that they belonged to him the Raja handed them over 
to the Company. The Dutch took over the place and 
began constructing a strong fortress on the banks of 
tho river which was to be regarded as tho southern 
border of tho Zamorin’s dominions. This was a blow to 
the position and prestige of tho C'olicut ruler who 
decided to hinder the construction of tho fortress as fa r 
ns possible and to oapture it if possible. 
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Tho English had built factories in and were 
carrying on trade with various parts of Malabar at this 
time- When the Dutch conquered Cochin they had 
driven the English out of that place. The two European 
powers were on constant rivalry ever afterwards. In 
1073 tho Dutch had attempted to capture the English 
settlements at Bombay with no result. They also 
tried to prevent the English from building a factory at 
Ajengo. In 1690 the English set fire to the Dutch 
factory^ at Ajengo fof the alleged reason that tho 
Dutch hail given ahqllflr to'ohs of ttyeir foes Now the 
English Factor at Telli^orFy,'the rnp-getfc 'arid recjt|e*n 
Robort Adams; ’ offerer!' to *h41p the Zarftorin witK 
munitions’ and' money iq Ainderlrtg thf erection of i'tfo 
fortreaj at Chetwai. The Zamo'in jjromiikd in return 
to hoift^he English (lag'brt the Dutch" fortress after’Its 
capture*. ’Adams hadJuao*n reason*' for offeriiy? this 
alnmst unasked help. He ktaw thaj thef'war lietween 
the Dutch nod the Zamorin would Weaken l^th ahd 
hoped lo bargain With the latter in establishing, ^tfte 
English InOtioncs In MalnKar. ^Further .Chetwai'undeV 
the Zamorin hrid been a snu'ee of considerable profit to 
the fcompapy as' well .as to A'dams owing’td if* opium 
trade. . ‘ _. M *" . , 

lUr •. *'• • ** . ’ •'I ' i 

P,,, The Zamor,in before reporting to-force warned tho 
/Pq.mpany againpt, the disastrous-consequfnces that 
^wpuld follow if.tb«y persisted in erecting thp fortress 
BvA the Dutch only proceeded to complete,,*^? work.in 
•great ha«tc... Though tits .nobles and.. hia.commander 
yad.vised the Zemorin to declare nva* t/ o^.the Dutch 
h.e decided only to capture th.e particular-apa by force 
os po held, that that area, belonged to.his domta'ons 
and ae such Jhc Dutoh. had,. ; no power ,to.build a.-fort 
tjioro without.his permission % • h- 1 . • . ' 

... Alexander HamittArt and Cariter- Visseoher' give 
different accounts of'the'methods by which the fort was 
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captured by the Zamorin- "Tho fort was almost 
completed" says ViHscchor ‘‘and ho saw that the time 
for his attempt was come. He wa« encouraged by 
learning that the garriaon consisting of forty eight men 
were lodged outaido the half-finished fortress and that 
none of tho requisites had been provided for itsdofence. 
This showed the greatest want of foresight in the 

commandant.Thu Zainorin perceiving tho advantage 

crossed the river at night with 600 men who were soon 
followed by more and all was efTrctod so quickly that 
at about 4 o’clock in the morning of 22nd January 1715 
they surprised the soldiers who were aloeping in their 
huts before tho fort. They took to flight In great alarm 
und the Zamorin obtainod possession of tho plaoe with¬ 
out striking a blow’’. Hamilton say that having failed 
to prevent tho construction of tho fortress the Zamorin 
resorted to stratagem. Ho got »omo of his men 
disguised os labourers who wore asked to surpriso the 
Dutch. "The two lieutenants who hod tho ovorseoing 
work wore on one evening diverting themselves with a 
game at tables In a guard room about half a milo from 
tho fort. They had lot some of the soldiers struggling 
about, and the disguised nutivos took the opportunity 
to kill tho sentinels, signal to the a-ubuscode and take 
the half-built fort”. Vissechor who was chaplain in 
Cochin from 1717-17^2 does not oven mention this fact 
br the cause of the failure. 

The Zamorin’s attempt to capture the fort, howevor, 
was completely successful. One of tho lieutenants was 
killed in tho aotion- Tho dthor, instead of attempting 
to recapture tho fortross, retreated to Cochin for which 
he was court-martial led and executed. Barent Kiotel 
the commandeur of Cochin immediately collected a 
large force and hastened to retrieve the fortunos. He 
was met on the way.by the Raja of Mangat at the 
head of a detachment of Calicut force. Though he was 
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defeats in the action the Raja successfully prevented 
the commandeur from attacking the fortress 
imrmd-ately. This enabled the Calicut general to' 
reinforce his forces with a heavy artillery and Kietol 
found himself in a difficult position- He could neither 
fight nor retreat; the force which he had brought was 
not strong enough for a major operation against a fully 
equipped army- Further his communication was also 
unsafe as the defeated Jtaja of Mangat was threatening 
an attack by the back water. Since retreat would be 
equally dangerous the commandeur resolved to attack. 
The attack was however repulsed with heavy losses 
and the Dutch returned to Cochin. The Raja of 
Cranganore who was at the mercy of the Zamorin after 
tho fall of Chotwai recognised allegiance to him who 
strengthened his position by building a fortress at 
Pappimvattam between Chetwai and Cranganore. The 
news of the fall of Chetwai and the withdrawal of the 
Dutch from Pappinivattam were received in Ba'avia 
in November 1715. In December reinforcements 
were sent to recapture all the places especially 
Chetwai. In January 1716 an attack was mado on the 
fortress but was repulsed. Thus two successive attempts 
to retake the fortress failed. This was a serious blow 
to the prestigo-of the Dutch and their position in India. 
There was every possibility of their ruin in trade and 
the disappearance of tbeir power because their failure 
would encourage every chieftain and ruler in Malabar 
to turn against them. The Government at Batavia 
realised this and began .elaborate preparations to 
regain their lost possessions- 

Though there was no actual fighting between tho 
English and the Dutch there was no lovo lost between 
them." An unofficial war was going on between the 

6 "Ever* «e«o, mu»l bo emplojed *ud «f|. rt nude 10 b»v* dm Eolith 

•ipellcd from the l»nd of die Zac-or Id It ulll never do to h*ve ih»i 

n»ilon •ruled to or»r o»". The taihorlile* »t Ara.ierdim wrote In M*> 1667 
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two; the English firing at their ships or capturing 
•hem when possible. On one occasion when a ship fly¬ 
ing the English flag was captured Robert Adams 
demanded an explanation. The Dutch commandeur 
replied that ho could not allow 'mport of ammunitions 
to Calicut and that in so doing the English were acting 
in an unfriendly spirit to the Dutch. The commandeur 
further asserted his right to capture .the ships 'of the 
Zaroorin even though they fly the English flag While 
these protests were going on between the English and 
the Dutch the latter were collecting their forees from 
all parts of India with a view to effect an all-out 
attack against the Zamorin- 

The Zamorin received in May a letter from the 
Portuguese Viceroy at Goa demanding the restoration of 
• the guns and other properties that he got 
from Chaliyam. If ihoy were not returned by Septem- 
l>er, the Dutch and the Portuguese decided to attack 
tho Zamorin together from the south and the north. 

In November 1716 William Baker Jacobs was sent 
from Batavia as Admiral and Commander-in-chief with 
instructions to prosecute the war against tho Zamorin 
with the greatest possible vigour. Soon after his 
arrival in Cochin the Admiral addressed a letter to all 
the princes and chiefs of Malabar in which ho declared 
that he had come with sufficient forces to suppress the 
ruler of Calicut. He made no secret of his elaborate 
preparations. His army consisted of soldiers from 
Europe. Java and Bali. When the Cochin forces were 
also added to them they btcame powerful enough for a 
sustained campaign. 

In early January 1717 the Dutch reached Chetwai- 
Apart from the thousand Singhalees who were to come 
and join them from Ceylon the Dutch force there 
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consisted of more than 3.000 soldiers, 193 topasses and 
113 lascorins. In the same month the fort at Pappini- 
va-tam was besieged by the Dutch. Commanded by 
Dharmot Pantkkar. the Zamorin’s foices put up a 
commendable resistance but was forced to evacuate 
unable to withstand the heavy artillery of the Dutch. 
Vissacher says that the engagement was a most 
sanguinary one and due to some confusion a number of 
the Zamorin'a men were killed during the ovacuation. 

The Zamorin avoided further bloodshed* and 
withdrew his forces from Chelwai. Along with 
Chetwai the Dutch general also captured some minor 
fortresses like Mapranam. Urakam and Arattupla, the 
second after a bloody battle the Dutch causing 
heavy losses to the Calicut army- 

Aftor this battle the Dutch were as much reluctant 
to continue the war as the Zamorin. In spito of their 
■uoceaaei the war was a terrible drain on tholr treasury; 
it cost thorn nearly two million guilders- Though the 
Zamorin had been defeated in pitched battles the Dutch 
did not succeed, as the commander-in chief had boasted, 
to suppress the Zamorin. Hie army in spito of heavy 
casualties was still in tact and the campaign had so 
far been conducted in the territory of the Raja of 
Cochin. Viasecher says that had thoGenoral followed 
his success with an attack on Caliout '•he would hove 
made himself master of the Zamorin’a court at Ponnani 
and of Calicut itself." But the Dutch at that time 
possessed neither the strength nor tho resources to 
defeat the Zamorin in his own dominions. 

However the Zamorin at this time was so weary 
of warfare that he was prepared to submit to an 
honourable peace- As he was unable to pay the war 
indemnity demanded by the Dutch in cash, he offered 
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land to its equivalent But the Dutch demanded both 
land and money and therefore the peace negotiations 
broke down. The advent of the rainy season howover 
prevented the continuance of military operations- But 
Balinese and Singhalese soldiers, contrary to the orders 
of their commander, attacked and plundered a rich 
temple belonging to the Punnathur chief. He had 
boon hitherto a close ally of the Zamorin and had 
tendered valuable help to him in the capture of 
Chetwai. The latter in return had presented him with 
all the booty that he secured after the fortress had 
been razed to ground. But now tho chief found out 
that he could get no support from tho war-woary 
Zamorin. While negotiations wore being carried on 
between tho Zamorln and the Dutoh he deserted the 
former and concluded a separato ogreomont with the 
latter. 

Negotiations continued botwcon tho Dutch and the 
Zamorln for some moro timo till tho 8uprome Oovoro- 
mont at Batavia sent a now force undor Seignor 
Admiml William Bakkor. But boforo this army was 
put into action peace was concluded in 1717 by which 
tho Zamorin agreed to pny an indemnity of 85,000 
fannms (about 30,000 rupees). He was also forced to 
dismiss Dharmot Panikkar who had been mainly 
lesponsiblo for tho capture of Chotwai fortress. His 
property on tho borders of Poppinivattam wa, 
confiscated by the Company. The Dutch were given 
the right to trade in the territories of tho Zamorin. The 
Punnathur chief was to continue his allogiaDCO to tho 
Calicut ruler; tho Company withdrew its claims over 
him. The Zamorin gavo an undertaking not to protcot 
the refugees of the Company. Pappinivattam was also 
given over to the Dutch, This treaty was concluded on 
Friday, December 17. 1717. 
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Though the Dutch failed to realise their object of 
suppressing the power of the Zamorin in this prolonged 
and arduous campaign and though they had to incur a 
huge expenditure of two million guilders this victory 
placed them in a very advantageous position. 

The Dulck Diary and Hamilton say that the 
Zamorin was helped to some extent by the English. 
The English Factor at Tellicherry Mr. Adams 
had provided the neceesa-y materials for the building 
of the fortress from Calicut without payment of any 
duties. Adams tried to create split between the 
Dutch and the Zamoriu after they had concluded the 
troaty. But the Zamorin was not willing to renew the 
hostilities. 



Chapter XI. 

The Dutch Political Ascendency. 


The peace with the Zamorin, in spite of its short¬ 
comings. placed the Dutch ina singularly advantageous 
position. This was tho most opportune moment to 
assort their political authority in Malabar. Though 
the defeat of the Zamorin at Chetwni had neither 
orippled his authority nor weakoncd his position 
permanently, it rondered him powerless, at least 
temporarily, to oheok the growing powor of the Dutch- 
True, tho English who had established themselves at 
Tellieherry, Callout and Ajeugo and the French at 
Mabe wero successfully though slowly breaking tho 
pepper monopoly of the Dutch In Malabar- But they 
wore not sufficiently strong to question the authority 
1 of the Dutoh. Thus the Zamorin was rendored power¬ 
less on the ono hand and on tho other their European 
• rivals, though constituted a faotor to bo reckoned with, 
had not yet become poworful enough to prick th« 
bubble- But instead of making tho fullest use of 
these advantages and acting in n vigorous mannor the 
Dutch followed a policy of "nibbling interference" in 
the different principalities of Malabar, disregarding the 
Husccptibilitiesof tho ohiefs. and thus created a number 
of enemies against them. 

The Dutoh possessed political authority only in 
Cochin and to some extent in Karappuram, one of its 
suburbs. Their ambition was to reduce all other 
Malabar princos to the position of a feudatory like the 
ruler of Cochin. Conimandeur Hartenburg went to 
the extent of saying that "all the Rajas, princes and 
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nobles of the kingdom shall lay their complaints and 
disputes before him.”* 

In 1G84, according to a treaty between Cochin and 
the Dutch, even the civil list of the Rajas and the 
Princes was settled by the latter and the Raja had to 
consult them even in connection with purely domestic 
matters, as for instance adoption. Their treaty with 
tho seventy two chiefs of Karappuram in April 1710 had 
enabled them to assert their political authority there. 
By this treaty these chiefs recorded their willingness to 
obey the orders of the Raja of Cochin and to help him 
in all bis military undeitakings. Though these were 
the only places where the Company possessed such 
legal political authority, they were able to make their 
authority felt in Purakkad and Quilon where they had 
strong establishments- In order to effect tho 
political conquest of the whole of the We«t Coast they 
determined to intervene in the domestic affairs of 
all thp neighbouring principalities and try to reduce 
the status and power of the chiefs- They got ample 
opportunities of interference owing to the character # 
and activities of the rulers- 

In spite of his abject submission to them the Raja 
of Cochin, due to his character according to Vissecher, 
was not liked by the Dutch. The Raja on his part was 
also displeased at the insolent behaviour of the 
commandeur towards him. Writing in May 1710 to 
the Batavia company he complained that no one in the 
state paid any heed to him consequent on the open 
contempt in which he was held by the commandeur- 
The letter also contained a request for the permission 
of the company for bd adoption from the Chaliyur 
bianch for succession to the throne after bis death. 

I. K. \t P*'i»k*r: u*lafsjr aK 4 ik. Dm* c* p «J. 
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Chaliyur, according to the Raja, was the only place 
from which adoption could be mado. Tho tfettom 
family was out of tho question sinco it was openly 
inimical to the company. Then thore was the Ainur 
family which was of the same caste as that of the Raja 
of Cochin. But tho Raja contended that they were 
unfit to rule after their adoption into the Murianad 
Hambiar family, as they had lost caste. Therefore the 
Raja sought the Company’s permission to adopt three 
more princes from Chaliyur. 

Meanwhile the Dutch in Malabar had made known 
to the petty Rajas and cnieftains their intention of 
establishing overlordship in. Kerala. When Murianad 
Nambiar-•-between 40 and 50 years q|d. very proud 
and conceited ".-approached the Dutch lor support in 
the matter of adoption to hjp family they,in turn asked 
him to sell all hja,pepper.tofjiem. -The .Nambiar was 
afraid that after hia„ d§ath his. lan£. would be 
appropriated by tbe Raja of O'chin or the Dutch and 
therefore adopted some princes from the Ainur family 
though the latter, being .Kelifttiiyas, wero aboVe Bim by 
caste*. 'The Dutch now foijnd a good, opportunity to 
eyercito their power of intervention as a prelude to th,e 
assertion q£ . political. authority in his' land-' They 
4eclared tho adoption illegal, claiming lbefr right to 
pronounce flp its legality as’the overlord of Kerala. 

But their claim to the'bver lordship of Kerala 'W&s 
noon challenged by the Zamorm whb hnd already 
Vecovored from the-losses'of the4ate war "To check the 
J pOwer and intrigues of"Vhe Dotfch in and ftrotlad Cofchin 
ho proposed an alliance with Tbekkunlktf* by means of 
an adoption of a princess f<-om that family. 
Vadakkumkur and Thekkumkur- belong to-the same 
family ahd'together they wern known as .Yompalinad. 
The former was already on the side of the Zamorin and 
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the adoption would bring the latter as well under his 
influence. Such an alliance would eventually lead to 
the ruin of Cochio. There was no love lost between 
the Thekkumkur prince and the Dutch. But though ho 
disltked their frequent intervention in his domestic 
affairs and their demand for the monopoly of pepper 
trade, the prince was not powerful enough to offend 
the Dutch outright. As Gollonee»$e observes: "His 
Highness has always shown good will towards the 
Company and although he even now makes, since he has 
noticed that the company is determined to take serious 
steps to make itself master of the pepper trade, open 
profession of his warm regard for the company, still it 
is quite certain that he is of one accord with the other 
chiefs of Malabar to undeimine and reduce the 
company’s power-* His open alliance with Calicut 
showed that this contention was right- The Zamorin 
hoped to isolate and then attack Cochin from boih north 
and south by means of these alliances. 

The Zamorin also succeeded in securing the support 
of Kayamkuiam and other places, thanks mainly to the 
overbearing and insolent attitude of comniandeur De 
Jong towards these chiefs. The Dutch realised this 
as also the fact that a combination of the principal 
southern chieftains with the Zamorin at iis head might 
be strong enough to crush their political power in 
Malabar- Therefore they instantly recalled De Jong 
in 1730 and adopted a conciliatory attitude to the 
southern chieftains to prevent them going over to the 
enemy's camp- They also tried their best to prevent 
the proposed adoption from Thekkumkur to Calicut- 

Further complications arose as a result of the. 
succession question in the Man gat principality- The 


2. K. P y. Me-os: Op. tit. p. 15. 
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domain of Mangat which comprises the present taluk 
of Alan gad and few lands adjoining it was situated to 
the north-east of Cochin on the banks of the Poriyar 
river. It was governed by Nayar chiefs owing allegi¬ 
ance to the Zamorin. It wa9 the chief of Mangat who 
defended Chetwaye when the Dutch attacked it in 27J5- 
Nominally, however, the principality was undortho 
Raja of Cochin, though its chiefs never accepted this 
overlordship willingly or seriously- Besides the chief 
there wore only two'membcrs in the family the heir’ 
apparent who had been adopted from the Murianattu 
family and his sister. To provent the extinction of the 
family the chief decided to adopt a lady from the house 
of Koracty Kaimal an equally powerful Nayar chief. •’ 
In adopting this lady from Koratty the Mangat chief 
over looked the claims of the sister of the heir apparent- 
Therefore the Istter objected to this adoption and 
upheld the claims of his sister. On the chiof's rofusal 
to reconsider his decision and emboldened by the Dutch, 
the heir apparent to the principality rose in revolt in 
1733. The Dutch were keenly interested in the internal 
dissensions of Mangat as it would prevent the esta¬ 
blishment of peace thero. The Mangat chief was the 
overlord of 16000 Nayars. Dissensions in his dominion 
would disable him from giving effective support to the 
Zamorin. Therefore it suited the purpose of the Dutch 
to keep the principality weak and disunited. They 
supplied tho rebellious princo with arms and ammuni¬ 
tion and the Raja of Coohin also gave secret support to 
tho Prince. Finally the whole matter was left to the 
arbitration of the Dutch and the Raja of Cochin. 

The Dutch deoidod to make capital out of this 
opportunity- The claim of the sister of tho heir, 
apparent was upheld. She was to be the first princess 

J CoUonce»«n >*»» "«he terriiotj o< ifce C»«ni»iiof'e Keminio* ol Ktlnul) 
n( Coraiiy ... ii ol no Rre»« Importance. MiU ll expom 1?0 caodlei ol peppar: 
l>tu thl. -oithleu woman ban the pepper carried eluwbere. 
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and the ndopted lady was to be the second. To secure 
future powers of intervention a further clause was 
introduced by which no adoption was to be valid with¬ 
out the previous sanction of the Dutch and the Raja 
of Cochin. But since the prince did not want to be 
bound hand and foot either to the Raja or to the Dutch, 
he bluntly refused it- Therefore civil war continued 
in Mangat wh’ch necessitated the constant attention 
of the company in that quarter. 

Mangat was not the only place where the Dutch 
had to be vigilent. Earlier in Cochin the Paliyam 
chief had de&cd the authority of the Company. The 
Putoh had decided not fo support the Raja in his 
endless warfare with the Zamorin after 1721, as per 
instructions from tne Supreme Government at Batavia, 
because the war with the Zamorin had become a costly 
and fruitless adventure as far as the Dutch were 
concerned. It was at (his time that the Paliyam chief 
created disturbances from inside- Vissecher says that 
he was the most dreaded of the Company’s foes. ;, He 

is the general-in-chief of the kingdom at this time. 

His vast estates and his excellent army combine to 
make a dangerous neighbour even to his sovereign in 
the island of Vypeen wbere he resides and a great 
portion of which belongs to him- His enterprising 
spirit was manifested four years ago when he had the 
effrontery to slay a healthy influential Canarese called 
Mai pa, one of the Company’s merchants, and to boast 
of the deed; and as the Company, probably fearing more 
serious consequences, let the crime go unpunished, hi s 

arrogance increases .he is occupied with endeavours 

to foment angry feelings against the Raja and the 
Company.', * Though the recalcitrant attitude of this 
Paliyam chief whose name was Komi Achan lasted 
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only for some time, it was another factor that claimed 
the attention of the Dutch. 

There were dissensions and disturbances elsewhere 
also. The Raja of Vadakkumkur was assassinated by 
the heir-apparent resulting in the outbreak of civil war 
there- The prince next in succession requested the Dutch 
and the Raja of Cochin to settle the quarrel and to 
resolve all disputes. In February 1731 Totasseri chief 
was murdered by his nephew at the Trichur temple. 
A hove all there were also dissensions in the Cochin 
royal family. In the quarrel between the Raja of 
Cochin and the Parur chief the Elaya Raja of Cochin 
took the side of Parur against his own kingdom and 
king. Parur was also fighting Mangat and there were 
hostilities between the petty principalities of Kay am - 
kulam and Maruturkulangara. 

The Dutch had to watch all these developments with 
the greatest vigilence. They did not want to take part 
in the quarrels of the petty principalities directly. But 
as the Raja of Cochin took one side or the other their 
aim of preventing enmity among the princes was 
realised. The company however had to face conside¬ 
rable trouble in north Malabar at this time- The 
English had established a factory at Tellicherry as 
early as 1683 and had fortified it between 1704 and 
I7u5. In November 1730 the English came to an 
agreement with the Regent of Kollatiri by which he 
rocoived a monopoly of trade in Iruvanad, Dharma- 
pattnain and ltandattara The Dutch who were ^t 
Valarpattnam joined the combination of Malabar 
princes organised by the Regent of Koiattiri against 
the Canarese. The English who had taken a leading 
part in forming this combination had promised that 
they would not intercept the trade of the Dutch to the 
north of Cannaore. In April 1736 the Canarese were 
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defeated but soon after that the Dutch quarrelled 
with the Kolattiri on the question of the sale of a 
certain quantity of pepper, and this led to a lot of 
misunderstanding with the English and the Dutch as 
well- Meanwhile the French who had established 
themselves at Mahe were also intervening in political 
affairs of North Malabar- Their intervention eventually 
led to war with Iruvanad Nambiors- Though the 
French suffered serious reveises in the beginning, La 
Bourdonnais arrived in 1741. defeated the enemy 
decisively and concluded a favourable peace with him. 
The English had nothing to complain against this 
treaty since it did no harm to their position. Thus 
both the English and the French settled down amicably 
and this unity among their rivals gave intense dis¬ 
satisfaction to the Dutch. 

In Cochin and its surroundings, however, they 
continued to pursue their policy of gradually asserting 
their political authority. Their policy and diplomacy 
of which they made no secret are revealed in a letter 
written to the fort at Cochin on 8th October 1735 by 
the Supreme Government at Batavia. Tin's letter 
directed the Commandeur at Cochin to gain the good¬ 
will of theZamorin. since he was well disposed towards 
them, bui to prevent friendship between Cochin and 
Calicut. The Commandeur was further asked to 
create incidents, which without being serious, would 
lead to the continuance of unfriendly relations between 
them. This policy of cieating differences among the 
Ra}as who would consequently be dependent upon them 
and seeking their help, was skilfully followed by the 
Dutch. The Company refrained from interfering in 
these quarrels among princes since it would have been 
"a costly pastime for a trading corporation." Instead, it 
made a cat’s-paw of the Raja of Cochin who readily 
consented to intervene in the fond belief that it would 
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increase his power and prestige- The Company on the 
other hand knew its own limitations and therefore 
proceeded with extreme caution- The Company was 
bent upon maintaining the treaty that had been 
concluded with the Zamorin while the Raja was 
always trying to rake up old quarrels. For instance in 
1717 even before the Company and the Raja had 
retired to their camps after the treaty with the Zamorin 
the latter began his encroachments upon Cochin- The 
Raja of Cochin believed that the Zamorin'e target this 
time was the Enemakkal fortress. When he wrote to 
Batavia to that effect he was asked in reply not to go 
on war with the Zamorin again for such rumours 
without foundation under the impression that the 
Company would always protect him 6 . Thus the company 
always succeeded in preventing actual outbreak of war 
between the two kingdoms and at the same time never 
allowed them to be friends. 

This policy which it sodulously followed changed 
the whole situation in Malabar by 1740. Circumstances 
in that yoar were so favourable to the Company that it 
thought of territorial conquest on a small scale- Tbey 
found that they have succeeded wonderfully well in 
spreadmg anarchy the continuance of which, thoy 
thought, would enable them to stand forth as tho 
arbitrator of Malabar In May 1741 the Company 
decided to annex Anji Kaimal. Maruturkulangar* and 
portions of Vadakkumkor. Baron Imhoff who earoo to 
examine and report on the accounts of the Dutch was 
“like Albuquerque a born Imperialist". In order to im¬ 
prove the finances of theCompany in India the Supremo 
Government had on numerous occasions directed the 

5 . Gol'Oi"C‘*e '«> k«v» wilenlj wiiwd ikf Virj it C«hin 
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authorities at Cochin not to interfere in political affairs- 
Imhoff saw that the financial position of the Company 
was evep much worse than what the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment had thought. This was partly due to the fact 
that the several Rajas who had concluded commercial 
agreements with the Company to sell the whole 
quantity of pepper at stipulated prices bad not been in 
the habit of keeping these agreements- But such 
compulsion would mean a substantial increase in the 
military establishment which would be an additional 
strain on the Company's finances. Imhoff however 
stressed the necessity of solving these problems 
immediately as otherwise the growing power of 
Travancore would affect the strength and prestige of 
the Company. He also suggested that if some of the 
recalcitrant princes were sent to Batavia as prisoners 
the others would be frightened into submission. 

Another suggestion put forward by Imhoff to 
improve the finances was to conquer portions of 
Malabar and govern them directly. He believed that 
this would make them strong enough to counteract the 
growth of British trade in Malabar. The Dutch 
had never looked upoo the English trade in 
Malabar with a friendly eye- After establishing 
themselves in Cochin the Dutch succeeded in 
driving the English out of Purakkad and spared 
no pains in their attempt to expel them from 
Calicut as well. But the Zamorin urged them to 
stay on as they would help him against the Dutch. 
But though the English support was valuable to the 
Zamorin in capturing the Chetwai fortress, it was not 
useful for toe defence of the fortress and as we have 
already soen the war with the Dutch ended in a 
" dishonourable and disadvantageous peace " But fiis 
did not put an end to the influence of Robert Adams at 
Calicut who continued to enjoy the valuable friendship 
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of the Zamorin. Adams had been given additional 
privileges in 1710 for the help rendered by him in the 
capture of Chetwai. TV English flag was flown over 
the fortress and they wero given permission to build a 
fort there. After the restoration of Chetwai in 1717 
Adams returned to Tellicherry where the English trade 
and influence had been growing by leaps and bounds-* 

Another place where the English wero equally if 
not more firmly established was Ajengo. In 1634 the 
English East India Company obtained from the Rani of 
Attingal permission to erect a factory at Ajengo and 
fortify it- It commanded tho line of water communica¬ 
tion towards the north and when the placo was fortified 
tho cannon of the fort commanded tho river which 
was the main means of traffic- Further popper and 
calicoes of excellent quality wero procurable in 
abundance in Ajenge- In 1693 the English secured the 
monopoly of pepper trade at Attingal. Tho intrigues 
of the Dutch aroused the suspicion of the queen against 
the English but she was not able to prevent them from 
building a fort there. Therefore she decided to be on 
friendly terms with them. The building of the fort 
was completed in 1695 and Ajengo became the first port 
of call for outward bound ships. Bruce says that the 
Ajengo fortification was so formidable that the Dutch 
closed their factories at Cochin. The local nobles 
disapproved of this action of the queen which made the 
English bo powerful. In 1697 they joined together and 
attacked the fort but the queen supported the English. 

6 This *»»' du» io »oiue ciieoi to lh»ir national cl-arattrr. " Oar 
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In 1721 the factory at Ajcngo met with a great 
disaster. The imprudent Factor Mr. Gyfford had 
insulted some Navar nobles of tbe queen. Boon after¬ 
wards 11 accompanied by all the merchants and Factors 
and taking all his best menGyfford started fo r 
Attingal to meet the queen and give her the yearly 
presents which had fallen into abeyance for some years. 
Seeing his large military following theNayarchieftains 
thought that he was out for further mischief, attacked 
him and massacred his following. Their subsequent 
siege of the fortress was. however, unsuccessful and 
reinforcements sent by Mr. Adams from Tellicherry 
enabled the siege to be raised- lo 1722 Alexander 
Orine concluded . a treaty with the queen by which 
the Company got exclusive right to pepper trade 
and the right to build factories on the queen's 
dominion wherever they pleased. The queen was to 
return all arms taken in the late outbreak and furnish 
timber to rebuild the church which had been burnt- In 
1723 the English concluded a treaty with the Raja of 
Travancore which nnited them in good friendship The 
Company consented to provide the necessary artillery 
and munitions to the Raja for building a fort at 
Colachel- This is the first treaty negotiated by the 
English East India Company with an Indian State 
which exists in the present day. Tbe Company promised 
to help the Raja to put down his rebellious chiefs. But 
except exchanging arms aod munitions of war for pepper, 
spice9 and piecegoods tney gave no positive support to 
the Raja who had therefore “to go over the border and 
seek the aid of his old enemies the Nayaks of Madura-”' 
The trade of the Company especially in piecegoods 
increased tremendously as a result of this treaty. The 
twelfth clause of the treaty says: “Every year in 
various kind* which Honourable Company require- I 
will order to supply upto 100:000 piecegoods." 
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Thee? and othor stipulations of the agreement were 
by no means agreeable to the Dutch. They possesied a 
factory a*t Ajengo and were all along striving to gain a 
monopoly of trade there- But the serious rivalry of 
the English had not only made a monopoly by the 
Dutch impossible but it showed that they were gradually 
being out-distanced by the better tactics of their rival. 
The growth of English trade was a euro sign of their 
potential political importance. They had established 
themselves firmly at Tellieherry in the north and Ajengo 
in the south and no amount of political intrigues and 
diplomacy would enable the Dutch to eliminate 
their competition. The arrival of the French at 
Mahe and their amicable settlement with the English 
had made matters worse- The Dutch now realised that 
they were .in the same position as the Malabar princes 
on the arrival of the Europeans. The Dutch were able 
to gain power and assert their authority in certain 
Malabar principalities by playing one prince against 
the other. The pioininent Malabar princes like the 
Raja of Travancoro or the Zamorin could now play the 
same game of setting one European power against 
another or both. Undor these ciroumstancea the 
monopoly of the Dutch in Malabar trade became 
impossible. They would have had to face either the 
competition of the European powers or the competition 
of Malabar princes. The imprudeut policy of frequent 
intervention which, they followed landed them in a 
plight where they had to face the rivalry of both. 



CHAPTER XII 

Feudalism ends in Travancore and Cochin. 

I 

The accession of Martanda Varma in 1729 opened 
a new chapter in the history of Travancore as well as 
fn the history of Kerala- Hitherto Travancore had 
played only a very negligible role in the politics of 
Malabar. Even Ravi Varma Kulasekhara. whose 
conquests extended beyond Kaochipuram and who had 
been a zealous champion of Hinduism against the 
advancing tide of Islam, had not been able to 
influence, much less to shape, the course of events in 
Malabar. The reason for this is to be found not only in * 
the subdivision of territories and the frequ-nt conflicts 
between the various branches of the royal family, but 
also in the fact that the southern portion of Travancore 
belonged to the Tamil districts and ‘-its political and 
cultural affiliations were more with Madura and 
Trichinopoly than with Calicut, Cochin and Quilon.’-* 

But its affinity and close relations with the Tamil 
districts did not change the organisation of society or 
the nature of oivil government in Travancore; they 
were similar to those of Malabar. In the kingdom of 
Madura there existed a strong central government, the 
ruler concentrating all authority in his own hands- In 
Travancore, on the other hand, in addition to the never- 
ceasing conflicts between tbe different branches of the 
royal family, the feudal nobles were much more recal. 
oitrant and powerfa! than anywhere else in Malabar. 
The settlement made in 1050 M- E regarding the 
government of Sri Padmanabha temple which owned 
most of the lands in the country, removed all hopes of 
I. X. M. PaniktBf : Mat h,* and rtt, Duck p. 37. 
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curbing the powor of the nobles in the near future. 
Subsequent events only strengthened their position 
more- Even the last vestiges of power and authority 
were removed from royalty which was thus reduoed to 
impotence. 

Martanda Varma therefore succeeded to no 
enviable legacy- “The country was honeycombed'' 
•ays Nagam Ayya “with petty chieftains who. collec¬ 
ting round themselves bands of br'gands, subsided on 
pillage and plunder and harassed the Raja and his 
subjocts by turns frustrating all attempts to establish 
order or any settled form of government ."2 Side by 
side with this political anarchy prevailed financial 
coufusion. The tribute due to tbo Nayaks of Madu-a 
according to a treaty concluded during the previous 
reigtv had been in arrears for a long time. But 
Martanda Varma rose to the occasion and conquered 
all these difficulties in couise of time. By following a 
vigorous and aggressive policy abroad and a healthy 
progressive policy at home extending over twenty 
seven years the Raja was able* not only to bring about 
tho political unification of Travanoore, but to strike at 
the root of feudal polity in Malabar by curbing the 
turbulent Nayar nobility. 

The new king possessed a clear vision. He was as 
ruthless and unscrupulous as the BUuvitlil Pillamar 
themselves He realised clearly that these nobles and 
with them the anarchy could not bo put down without 
a powerful military organisation. The Nayars wore of 
course the best soldiers available, but their system of 
military organisation, whioh was basod on service and 
obedience to tho immediate feudal lord and not to tho 
sovereign, rendered it impossible for the king to depend 
upon the local militia. Therefore he had to rely on 
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foreign support. He got help from the Nayaks of 
Madura and the Mughal governor of the Carnatic -2000 
infantry under Tripaty Naiker and 1000 horse under 
Venkatapati Naiker. With this army he set out to 
crush the power of the nobles. 

This first act of the new Raja was to establish his 
uncoveted claim to the throne- Sri Padmanabhan 
Tampi, the eldest son of the late ruler, claimed the 
throne and he was enthusiastically supported by his 
brother and the Pi Hamer though they knew as well as 
the Tampi himself that the rule of sucession in the 
royal family was matrilineal. Realising that they 
could not get support within the country, the Tampis 
secured the services of a certain Alagappa Mudaliar 
from beyond the ghats bat Martanda Varma convinced 
him of his legitimate claim to the throne whereupon 
the Mudaliar went back with his forces The Tampis 
were thus deserted by the “foreign” mercenaries but 
supported by the leading local nobles, they were still 
so strong that the king dared not attack them openly. 
Therefore he set out to round out the whole band of 
rebels without letting them know of his plans. All the 
chieftains were to he arrested simultaneously at a 
given signal. In 1713 the elder Tampi who was the 
leader of the faction was assassinated when he went to 
pay his respects to the Raja This was the signal for 
the arrest of all the recalcitrant nobles. The Pillamar 
and many others were seized and immediately executed. 

This was an outright violation of one of the princi¬ 
pal customs of Malabar according to which the Nayar 
lords should not be punished with death even if they 
rebelled against constituted authority. But this was 
not the only custom stood «o be swept away by th* 
young king. He was determined to break through old 
feudal ties and to found an autocratic state even 
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though it would run counter to the Malabar political 
system. The ruthless suppression of all the recalci¬ 
trant nobles was ■•the first and most important blow 
struck against the Malabar political system. With it 
went the feudal conception of Malabar polity."* 

After crushing all internal opposition the king 
turned his attention to the expansion of his dominions. 
Quilon was the first victim of his aggression. Though 
a branch of the Travancore royal family, Quilon was 
an independent principality. In 1731 tho Raja of 
Quilon adopted some members from Kayamkulam. 
Martanda Varma resented this adoption and regarded 
it as an alliance of the two houses against him. On 
this protoxt he led an army against Quilon which was 
annexed following a gallant defence by the chief 
minister of the Raja. The Raja became a state prisoner. 
“This was the first occasion in which a state was thus 
dealt with in Malabar history, for until this time, the 
custom was merely to reduce the ruler of a conquered 
territory to the position of a subordinate chief and 
leave him in the enjoyment of his territory."* Attin- 
gal. the maternal house of Travancore, followed suit, 
and was incorporated with his dominions by Martanda 
Varma. 

The annexation of Quilon nlarmed the other 
principalities of South Kerala. They organised a 
confederacy to liberate the Raja and reinstate him at 
Quilon. The minister of tho Kayamkulam Raja, 
Easwara Bhattatiri, tried to persuade the Dutch 
to .‘take the leadership of this confederacy. But 
the Batavia Government had forbidden the Dutch 
authorities at Cochin, except under exceptional circum¬ 
stances, to interfere in local affairs. Further the 
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Company had not yet realised the full significance of 
the policy of Martanda Varma. They never thought 
that it would eventually threaten their very existence 
in the West Coast. Therefore they were in no mood to 
help the Kayamkulam chiof. Thereupon ho turned to 
the northern principalities. The Rajas of Purakkad, 
Vadakkumkur and Cochin agreed to support him in hie 
endeavour to restore the Raja of Quilon. The latter 
meanwhile escaped from internment and joined them- 
The Travancore forces commanded by Arumugam 
Pillai put up a gallant resistance but were obliged to 
retreat and the Quilon Raja was restored. 

Martanda Varnia lost no time in reorganising his 
army with additions of cavalry and infantry. He 
divided his forces into two and simultaneously attacked 
both Quilon and Kayamkulam. Tnough the Quilon 
campaign was successful Kayamkulam continued to 
resist- When its Raja was killed his brother took the 
field and the vigour of the resistance was unabated- 
So Martanda Varma once more turned to foroign aid. 
His minister and adviser Ramayynn, '-an intriguing 
and unscrupulous Brahman" who had gained the confi¬ 
dence of the king, succeeded in securing the services of 
a Marava force through the Poligars of Tinnevelly. 
With the help of this foroo Kayamkulam was again 
attacked. The Raja was defeated and he sued for 
peace- But his military power still remained unbroken. 

In 1734 Elayedattu Swampam, a small princ : pa- 
lity lying to the East of Quilon. was annexed by 
Travancore. Tho princess who succeeded the ruling 
Raja had been a mere figurehead and she was now- 
forced to relinquish all her claims. 

Meanwhile the Raja of Quilon died. The Kayarn- 
kulaai chief took over the territory basing his claim 
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on adoption. Martanda Varma claim'd it for himself 
and repudiated the claims of the Kayamkulam chief. 
War was about to break out when tbe Dutch interfered. 

At first the Dutch were indifferent to the successes 
of Martanda Varma- Even tbe annexation of Qoilon 
and the war with Kayamkulam failed to impress them, 
though they had factories in both pieces- But the 
incorporation of the principality of Elayadattu Swaru- 
pam and the readiness of the Travancore ruler to 
declare war on Kayamknlam opened their eyes- They 
realised that a new factor had appeared in the Malabar 
politics. The existence of numerous principalities and 
their eternal quarrels had secured for the Dutch the 
position of the arbitrators of Malabar- Except in the 
case of the Zamorin in the north they had 
interfered in the internal affairs of the Malabar 
chiefs and had settled all disputes. But these 
Principalities had begun to vanish at the touch 
of Martanda Varma, the man of action. This was 
a challenge to the suzerainty of the Dutch in 
Malabar. It was no longer possible for them to remain 
mere spectators and the Dutch Governor at Coohin, 
Adrian Matten, asked the king to stop further aggres* 
sions on Kayamknlam and Quilon. Martanda Varma 
was ignorant of the position that the Dutch oocupied in 
Malabar politics- But ignorance was bliss in this 
particular case He peremptorily told them to mind 
their own business. * The Dutch were enraged at the 
attitude of the Raja, but they were not in a position 

5. This wat !oilo»'4 b* ao iot«>l«» b*!*r»0 Imbolf. ih« Cournot o' 
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to attack Travancore immediately due to trouble# in 
Java and Maitanda Varraa got sufficient time to 
make extensive preparations. 

Van Imhoff, the Governor of Ceylon, who came in 
1739 to examine the Dutch position at Cochin, was 
impatient to wait for reinforcements from Batavia. 
He resolved to take immediate action in spite of the 
paucity of troop3 — ths Dutch troops in Cochin 
consisted of only 472 'infantry and 33 artillery. The 
exiled princess of Elavadattu Swarupam was installed 
on the throne in return for which the Dutch gained a 
large farm at Ainoor and Vcchur. Imhoff s plan of 
oampaign was a simultaneous attack on Travancore 
from both south and north — a powerful force from 
Ceylon to land at Colachel and maroh north wards and 
another foroe from Quilon to march southwards, But 
before the campaign was opened Marthanda Va;ma 
marched against Elayadathu Swarupam, routed the 
the forces of the princess and reoceupied the territory 
His plan was to defeat the Kayamkulam chief as well 
and then to advance to the south and meet the Dutch 
at Colachel. But ineanwhilo the Dutch had already 
landed at the latter place and were rapidly progressing 
in consolidating their position between Colaohel and 
Cape Comorin. So Martanda Vamia abandoned his 
northern campaign and proceeded south. To safeguard 
his position he started negotiations with the French at 
Pondicherry and met the Dutch forces at Colachel on 
10th August 1741. Ramayyan's forces broke through 
the Dutch garrison and threw it into confusion The 
Dutch wore forced to retreat to their fort. But tho fort 
itself was besieged and taken within a few hours. 

The decisive viotory of Martanda Varma at 
Colachel is of great significance in the history of the 
Dutch in Malabar. The defeat of the Dutch was no 
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doubt due to the superiority of the Travancore forces. 
But it was the first serious defeat sustained by them in 
Malabar. The Dutch had so far maintained their 
prominent position in Malabar without suffering any 
serious reverses at the hands of any foreign or Indian 
power. It was only in the Zamorin's dominions that 
their influence was negligible. This unique position of 
the Dutch was now questioned by a powerful prince of 
Malabar. Martanda Varma ignored their position as 
the arbitrator of Malabar politic* and continued his 
annexationist policy without minding the protests of 
the Dutch. In fact this defeat marks the beginning 
of the end of the Dutoh power in Malabar. As Sirdar 
Pamkkar observes "It whs the first greai blow inflicted 
on the Dutch arms and its moral effect »a« so great 
that the Dutch never recovered from it at all Thoy 
were too powerful on the s»a to yield immediately; but 
from this time except for unimportant diplomatic 
skirmishes with Travaocore. the Company was 
reconciled to the position of mere traders. ’* 

Two of the prisoners taken at Colachel, viz. 
Eustachio D’Lanny and Duncan, a French man, were 
selected by the Travancore ruler to organise a standing 
army trained on the Western model. This a'tuy he 
found very useful in carrying out his polioy of 
conquest and annexation. 

The victory at Colachel removed the greatest 
obstacle in tho path of Martanda Va-raa who could 
now follow a policy of unchecked territoiial expansion. 
As a matter of fact the Raja himself did not realise the 
magnitude of hie achievement, being ignorant of the 
supreme position occupied by the Dutch in Malabar 
The Dutch could no longer interfere as the allies of 
minor states- Th erefore the political unification of 
6 laid p. 70. 
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Kerala under a single sovereign - the cherished 
ambition of Martanda Varma —could now be realised- 

After the battle of Colachel the Raja proceeded 
northwards to conclude the unfinished campaign against 
Kavamkulam. The Dutch were secretly giving 
assistance against Travancore. The war dragged on 
for some time without any decisive results In 1742 
the Travancore soldiers attacked the Du tell fort at 
Quilon but suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of 
the gallant Achyuta Varriar. the commander of the 
Kayamkulam forces- In 1743 the Kayamkulam troops 
attacked Kilimanur. a territory of the Travancore 
Raja- Martanda Varma immediately mobilised all 
available troops with additions of arms and ammuni¬ 
tions which he precured from the English at Ajengo 
and the French at Mahe and hastened north to meet 
the advancing Kayamkulam forces- Tney pot up a 
gallant resistance for sixtyeight days, but finally were 
forced to surrender and the fort was captured- The 
retreating Raja was chased to his own capital and was 
forced to sign a treaty according to which the Raja 
ceded half his territory, bacame a tributary of 
Travancore, paying an annual tribute of Rs 1000/- and 
an olephant and promised to regard the enemies of 
Travancore as his own enemies. 

The victory at Kayamkulam was followed by an 
attack on Thekkumkur and after its annexation another 
on Vadakkumkur. The Raja of the latter place fled to 
(Jalicut and Vadakkumkur was also added to 
Travancore. 

The rapid and unchecked expansion of Travancore 
convinced the Dutch that further hostilities would be 
disastrous to their trade and th« y sued for peace. The 
Raja was also willing to come to an agreement on a 
reasonable basis. A conference was held at Mavelik- 
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kara in 1742 where Ramayyan and Talavadi 
Kochumusad met the Dutch representatives Ezekiel 
Rabbi and Captain Sylvester Mendes Since each 
party demanded impassible concessions from the Other, 
the conference faded. Maitanda Varma would treat 
them only as a ein nercial corporation; he could not 
allow them to interfere tn Milabar pilittcs. The Dutch 
had not sustained such a sa-e e de'eat as to shed all 
their political ambition; especially their freedom to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Malabar princes. 
Therefore negotiations were postponed tine die • Some- 
time later, however, negotiations were renewed and a 
conference was held at Parur- But as Ramayyan 
refused to budge an inch from his original position it 
came to nothing. 

Meanwhile the Kayamkulam Raja was struggling 
to regain his lost position. He tried to secure the help 
of Ambalapula and other principalities and evaded the 
payment of tribute to Travancore to maintain his 
dignity. When Martanda Va ma directed Ramayyan 
to proceed against the Raia he abandoned his 
dominions which were forthwith incorporated with 
Travancore. On the pretext that the Raja of Ambala¬ 
pula gave support to Kayamkulam the Travancore 
anny marched against the Brahman ruler of that 
principality. 

The continued successes of Martanda Varina 
convinced the Dutch that they could not get further 
concessions from Travancore- By refusing to accept 
the conditions of the Raja in the hope of gaming more 
concessions the Dutch loat what they cared most in 
Travancore — the monopoly of pepp-r trade, for the 
English were exploiting the situation. The conciliatory 
policy followed by the English at Ajengo secured for 

them a monopoly in pepper trade which had been the 
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main concern of the Dutch in Travancore. To regain 
that they were prepared to come to an agreement at 
any cost- As Moens said in his memoirs, they “learnt 
the Iqsson from tho ruinous war with Travancore that 
it was not expedient to entangle the company in another 
war, the expenses of which were always certain, bnt 
the issue uncertain ” He pointed out the inexpediency 
of remaining hostile to Travancore even if she were 
defeated. - Travancore. suppose she succumbed, would 
still not remain idle; but now that she has already 
become so large would each time recover and so keep 

the Company continually in travail. The Company 

in either case- whether Travancore alone remained in 
possession of Malabar, or the Comoany continued to 
support tho other kings, would equally have no hope of 
more pepper and equally would have to hear excessive 
burdens." The conquest of Quilon, Kavamkulam and 
Vadakkumkur hy Travancore had increased their losses 
in pepper trade- These considerations induced ’no 
company to accept the proposal. On 15th August 1753 
tho treaty of Mavelikkara was signed- By this treaty 
the English were to b" left undisturbod in their factories 
at Ajengo. Edava. and Vilinjam. but Travancore was 
not to give furthor encouragement to the English or 
footing in its territories for any otbor European power. 
In return the Dutch were to lake their hands off all 
political dispu'es- They were to renounce all their 
engagements with Malabar princes, particularly with 
those against whom Travancore wanted to go to war. 
If any European powor attacked the Raja the Company 
was to give their snp-'ort both by land and sea. The 
Dutch were to supply Travaocore with war materials 
■ annually to the value of Rs. 12,000 at cost price; and 
Tiavancore in return should sell to the Dutch a 
stipulated quantity of pepper at certain fixed ra'es both 
from the territories then in possession of Travancore 
and from those which she might conquer afterwards- 
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Before the actual ratification of the treaty the 
Dutch tried to insure Cochin against invasion by 
Travancore by inserting a new clause that “Should the 
Raja of Cochin or Chetwai island be attacked by 
Travancore such was to be considered equivalent to 
war." But Martanda Varraa was not prepared to go 
further than to give an oral promise that “Travancore 
should live in friendship with the the Raja of Cochin 
provided he gave no cause to the contrary” which 
meant nothing more than that Travancore would 
lemain friendly only so long as she chose to attack her. 
It was the ninth clause of the treaty-the Company 
shall renounce all alliances with the other chiefs and 
nobles of Malabar with whom His Highness might 
desire to wage war and shall not thwart him in this 
matter in any respect, give asylum to any such persons 
or oppose His High ness s ente* prise-that was most 

damaging to the prestige of the Dutch. They had to 

surrender all pretensions to polit.cal authority and 
content themselves os a mere commercial corporation. 
The Dutch had concluded treaties of alliance with most 
of the states iu Malabar promising them help in esse 
of invasion. The treaty of Travancore was thus a 
betrayal of their allies who were now flung to the 
wolves. The Raja of Cochin fully understood the 
disastrous implications of this treaty but could do 
nothing more than complain bitterly to the supreme 
governmental Batavia. The Dutch had always stood 
iu the wav of any understanding between the Zamonn 
and Cochin since they feared that it would be 
detrimental to their interests in Malabar. Thus when 
they were taking up the cause of Oochin aga.net 
the Zamorin, they were also championing their own 
cause. But when it came to the question of their 
dealing with a powerful prince ‘hey , di8Cft -Cjf d ^ e ' r 
old policy as well as their old ally. The 
acquiesced in the humiliating proposals submitted by 
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Martanda Varma only because they wanted to regain 
their trade in pepper which they had lost during the 
war- To achieve this thoy were prepared to throw 
overboard ail their allies who had put their trust in 
them. This ended their political power in Kerala. 

The treaty of Mavelikkara enabled Martanda 
Varma to continue his policy of expansion and 
and consolidation unchecked by any foreign power. 
The conquest of the neighbouring principalities 
brought him to the borders of Cochin- The Raja of 
Cochin found himself threatened by two powerful 
enemies—the Zamorin in the north and Martanda 
Varma in the south- His position was worsened 
by factions in the royal family. In the Cochin royal 
family there were two titles Perumpatappu Muppil 
was the title of the eldest of all the members ruling 
and non-ruling, and then the Raja who was the head 
of the ruling branch But in 1748 a prince belonging to 
the dispossessed branch became the Perumpatappu 
Muppil. The llaja however refused to recognise the 
title and the disinheiited prince sought the help of 
Martanda Varma. The Travancore ruler readily 
agreed to help and that resulted in a clash 
between Cochin and Travancore.’ In the battlo that 
followed near Shertaly the Coohin foices were defeated 
and the Raja had to agree to the terms proposed by 
Travancore. The claims of the dispossessed piinoes 
were to be recognised and Karappuram was to be ruled 
by them. All the popper in Cochin, except 500 candies 
for tho use of the Raja, were to be handed over to 
Travancore and Cochin was to pay an indemnity of 
Rs. 25,000. The Raja of Travancore was not to attack 
Va dakkumkur and Ambalapula since thoy were 

7. The TrlppUniuara Cbr-olcUa awiuioa another reaioD n r Hie conflici- 
Maruoda Vara* rook poi.otlou ol Hie winjile o) Tlri-\»lla wl.ich I»«Iook*i) io 
C ochin ihouRM aitliand io Travancore- 
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feudatories of Cochin. The question of the rights of 
the dispossessed princes was to bo decided after 
consultation with the nobles. 

This treaty left Martanda Varma free to pursue a 
policy of conquest and annexation. But the people of 
Kayamkulam, PuraVkad and Chengannasseri ro9e in 
rebellion against Travancore. They rosented the 
conquest of one Malabar state by another with the aid of 
foreigners. The Raja of PurnkVad escaped from 
Travancorc and joined the rebols- This unexpected 
rebellion of the newly vanquished was welcomed by 
the Raja of Cochin. The nobility of Cochin was even 
more bent upon checking the progress of Martanda 
Varma as they knew fully well what their fate would 
be had they come under Travancore. Further 
Martanda Varma himself violated one of the clauses 
of the treaty by loading an army against Atnbalapula 
and that led to further conflicts. 


The forces of the B-ahman chief of Ambalapula 
commanded by a valiant soldier, Mattu Panikkar. 
Beamed to be formidable with their poisoned arrows 
and firm detsimination not to surrender. Ramay van's 
forces were at first obliged to retroat*. But the 
intrigues of Ramayyan succeeded in winning over the 
principal officers of the Ambalapula army. Mattu 
Panikkar and Thekkedattu Bhattatiri. They wanted 
to end the hostilities, but the Raja continued to fight. 
With their non-co-operation end with the arrival of De 
Rannoy’s troops, the Raja was easily defeated, removed 
to Trivandrum as a state prisoner and his territory was 
incorporated with Travancore. _ 


8 The Hindu w.ldier* o( R»mvn»n Mi.ved in the rumour* c irrent 
■ hat Krivhbk. the dlerr of Ami*l»pt>'S R»j*. bi«n«el( lr*di»| Mi Midler.. 
Therefore panic there and thej reto-rd to 6*ht 
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But the Ambalapula Raja escaped and joined 
Vadakkumkur and Kayamkulani. A formidable 
combination was formed against Travancore consisting 
of Kayamkulam, Ambalapula, Changannawcri and 
other principalities under the leadership of the Raja of 
Cochin. They made hurried preparations for recovering 
their lost possessions. The leading nobles of Cochin 
forgot their old rivalries for the moment and became uni. 
ted for the common cause of the nobility. But the Dutch 
Governor at Cochin privately informed the Travancore 
Raja about the prepaiations going on evidently to gain 
his favour and friendship. The two armies met at 
Purakkad. The superiority of the Travancore forces 
led by Ramayyan and De Lannoy carried the day. 
Prominent nobles of Cochin including Paliyat Achan 
and Kodacheri Karlhav were taken prisoners- The 
war was carried into the Cochin territory. His palace 
at Maduthumkara. the original seat of the Raja of 
Cochin (hence Mata Bhupati), was seized by Ramayyan. 
He continued his advance and reached A rook u tty. The 
Raja of Cochin sued for peace and Ramayyan stopped 
further aggression and returned to Mavelikkara. 

It i9 true that if Ramayyan had continued to 
advance he could easily have hoisted the flag of 
Travancore in the heart of Cochin. But he desisted 
from such an attempt because he knew as Moons writes 
that "the conservation of his conquests requites sb 
much prudence as their acquisition ’’ The policy of 
annexation followed by Martanda Varma- combined 
with his unchivaltous attitude towards the conquered 
princes, was resented by every prince and chief outside 
Travancore. Though Cochin was defeated the cor quot ed 
principalities again rose in revolt The whole country 
north of Kayamkulam openly participated in it and the 
position of Travancore was none too safe. In this 
predicament the Travancore ruler, true to his policy of 
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suppressing internal troubles with foreign help, sought 
the assistance of Ha'der Ali who was 'an officer under 
the Baja of Mysore at Coimbatore. Haidor promised 
to send a powerful army. This news terrified the 
rebels into submission. Consequently Martanda 
Vanna declined the offer of Haider, but the latter 
could not bo shaken off so easily. He was as much an 
expert in diplomacy and statecraft as the Raja himself. 
Therefore Haider decided to wait and watch the course 
of events and wreak his vengeance when opportunity 
would arise. 

The conduct of Martanda Varma in invoking foreign 
help at the slightest symptom of a revolt in the state 
is indefensible. It is true that the above revolt had 
been much move serious than all the others which 
preceeded it. But the Raja’s policy had always been 
to secure the support of foreign troops not only for 
suppressing revolts in the state but for subduing the 
neighbouring states as well. Therefore Sirdar Pan'kkar 
says: "Ho showed himself during the whole of his career 
entirely devoid of a feeling for Kerala Dharma and the 
bas s of his statecraft was tho utilisation of foreign 

help fir subduing the chieftains opposed to him. 

From the point of view of Malabar history, Martanda 
Yarma’s policy was disastrous in another way. His 
attempt was to sweep off the whole Malabar polity and 
establish in its place an autocracy of the type which 
prevailed in Madura under the Nayaks and in Trichi' 
nopoly under the Nabobs 

It is true that the social organisation of Malabar 
was unique. But apart from the social factor there 
was nothing else that could promote the idea of Kerala 
nationalism or bring about a United Kerala- The idea 
of nationalism could not flourish in an age of feudalism. 
A petty state in Malabar regarded another state in 
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Kerala with as much distrust and suspicion as Madura 
or Trichinopoly.' Further it was not respect for Kerala 
dharma that prevented other rulers from invoking 
foreign aid- They had neither the opportunity nor the 
means to venture on such schemes. The Raja of 
Cochin did not hesitate to give asylum to the 
Portuguese whose help he sought against the Zamorin. 
Martanda Varma was determined to sweep off all the 
petty states that lay scattered, hardly able to subsist 
by their meagre revenue, And it does not matter 
whether ho achieved this object with a Marava force or 
a Naysr force. Tho existence of a large number of 
small states side by side, often unfriendly with each 
other and always suspicious of one another, was 
certainly not conducive to the well-being of the people, 
particularly in Tiavancore where the Nayar nobles 
were exceedingly powerful. Boing a practical statesman 
Martanda Varma realised the necessity and ad vantage 
of political unification. Conquest wa« the only method 
by which unification could be brought about in those 
days and the interests of Tiavancore promoted. There¬ 
fore he readily embarked upon a policy of annexation, 
though his high-handed actions were resented by every 
section of the people- 

Martanda Varma’s polioy of resorting to foroign 
help in the early years of his reign is understandable 
and defensible, because he had no other alternative. 
The evils of feudal organisation rendered the raising 
of a native army impossible. The leading nobles were 
against the king and the common soldier owed his 
allegiance first to his foudsl overlord and then only to 
tho king. It was this factor that made him realise the 
fact that the total annihilation of the recalcitrant 
feudal nobility was an essential prerequisite to tbe 
I'stablishmeot of orderly and peaceful government. 
This could have been possible only with foreign aid- 
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But the defect with the king’s policy was that he 
sought tho foreigner’s aid even at the phantom of a 
revolt in-any part of his dominions. It is all right so 
long as he was confident of preventing the friendly 
foreigner from turning into an unruly agg'ossor- In 
this light tho invitation that the king sent to Haider 
was both unpatriotio and imprudent- It is true that 
the rebellion was more serious than those which 
preceded it. but its suppression with the help of an 
ambitious adventuror like Haider would havo proved 
to bo a romedy more disastrous than the disease. 
Though this was temp>rar»ly averted by the good 
-ense shown by tho people themselves, many of the 
troubles that Travancore had to face at a later date 
were the outcomo of this invitation- 


Another criticism that is levelled against his 
conduct was that he was unjust and utterly devoid of 
scruples in his dealings with the Ettuvittil Pillamar 
and the Tam pis. This has got to be admitted. The 
fact is that the king realised that unless severe treat¬ 
ment was meted out to tho rebels there could be no 
peace in the country. However, the readiness with 
which he hired foreign mercenaries and the methods by 
which l.o liquidated those who created troubles in ms 
dominions show that he was too much of a realist and 
practical politician to be guided by scruples or sim.lar 
idealistic principles. 


With all his limitations he was easily the groatest 
ruler that occupied the throne of Travancore- On the 
eve of his accession Travancore had teen one of the 
smallest kingdoms of Malabar with • POW*k-. 
monarch and an empty treasury- The Dutch *ere 
supreme in Malabar politic especially %o the south of the 
Zamorin’s dominions- In about a decade the whole 
situation was changed- Travancore emerged as the 
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most important power in Malabar and the Dutch became 
a political non-entity though what Martanda Varma 
wanted was simply to render them innocuous so that 
they could no longer be a stumbling block in his path 
of conquest and consolidation. The period also 
witnessed the beginning of the end of mediaevalism io 
the history of Kerala as the annihilation of tho nobility 
and the policy of annexation and political unification 
followed by the king gave a death-blow to feudalism 
at least in Travancoro. Thus the reign of Martanda 
Varma wan a remarkable period in the history of 
Kerala- 

II 

The loss of tho political power of the Dutch gave 
tho ruler of Calicut his opportunity to recover Clietwa. 
and other places which he had lost to them. Tho 
reigning Zamorin according to Gollanosso *'boast9 that 
ho intends to live and die a mortal enemy of the 
Honourable Company.” In 1752 ho attacked 
Enamakkal and this was followed by the capture 
of tho fortresses of Chetwai, Parur and Trichori 
The feudal elements in many areas offered no 
resistance. Within nine months the Zamorin succeeded 
in conquering almost all tho possessions which the 
Dutch had taken from him. The Zamorin pursued his 
success further and hoisted the flag of Calicut in Cochin. 
The Dutch commander Cunes and the Cochin heir- 
apparent tried hard to force the Zamorin to relinquish 
Chetwai. But they were not able to stop his progress. 
He proceeded against Cranganore, and secured tho 
submission of Mangat and Parur which took him 
almost to the new border line of Travancore. 

It was at this time, when the Zamorin was at the 
height of his power, that he suddenly concluded a treaty 
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with the Dutch by which he agreed to give up 
Matilakam, Jhetwai and Pappinivattam and to pay 
R«. 65,000 as war indemnity. 

Though the Zamo/in was victorious throughout he 
had to conclude this treaty with the Dutch because the 
new Zamorin who succeeded in 1758 was anxious for 
peace at any price. Thore were rumours that Haider 
Ali was going to invade Malabar and therefore it was 
necessary for the Calicut ruler to conservo his forces to 
resist him- Moreover the Zamorin was also watching 
with mounting anxiety the rapid progress of Travancore. 
With Calicut advancing southwards and Travancore 
northwards a clash between the two for supremacy in 
Malabar would be inevitable. Therefore the Dutch 
had to he propitiated and kept neutral in the 
coming struggle for supremacy. The fight between 
Calicut and Travancore however did not come off as a 
result of Haider’s invasion. 

The Raja of Cochin now realised that ho could not 
resist the advances of either Calicut or Travancore 
without the help of a powerful ally. He coult not 

expect active assistance from the Dutch either against 

Travancore because of the treaty of Mavelikkara (1753) 
or against the Zamorin because of the above treaty. 
Peace with Calicut was out of the question and 
therefore the Raja turned to Travancore. Negotiations 
were very ably and fruitfully conducted by Komi 
Achan of Paliyam- II was after ho was taken prisoner 
in the battle of Amlmlapula that this remarkaole 
diplomat realised that an alliance with Travancore 
would bo in the best interests of Cochin- He knew that 
the Dutch had ceased to be a political power in 
Malabar and therefore cultivated the friendship of 
Martaoda Varma while he was at Trivandrum. As 
eatlv as 1757 he saw his desire fulfilled when 
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Martanda Varma concluded a treaty with the Raja of 
Cochin at Mavelikkara. But Martanda Varma died 
in the same year and therefore a fresh treaty was 
concluded- This treaty signed on 26th December 1761 
maintained perpetual friendship between Cochin and 
Travancoro- The Raja of Cochin promised to render no 
help to the enemies of Travancoro and to bear all 
expenses in the coming war against the Zamorin and 
relinquished his claims over the Karappuram territories. 
In return, Rama Varma, the new Raja of Travancore> 
promised to reinstate him in Cochin. 

In 1762 the Travancoro troops under the command 
of De Lannoy formed into three divisions and 
simultaneously attacked the three strongholds of the 
Zamorin in Cochin Cranganore, Parur and Vera poly. 
The troops of De Lannoy trained under European 
methods drove out the Zamorin's forces from all these 
three places. From Parur tne advancing army formed 
into two divisions one marching against Trichur and 
the other against Ponnani. The Zamorin was forced 
to completely withdraw his forces from Cochin De 
Lannoy even contemplated an attack on Calicut but 
meanwhile the Zamorin sued for peace since he had to 
face a much more powerful enemy than Travancoro; 
the troops of Haidar were at the gates of his dominions. 
The Travancoro ruler was also willing to come to terms 
as he had no personal enmity against tho Zamorin. 
His only obligation had been to restore the Raja of 
Cochin to his dominions- Above all Rama Varma 
was endowed with sufficient foresight to realise that 
the impending invasion of Haidar Ali would be as much 
a concern of Travancore as of Calicut. Accordingly the 
treaty between the two Rajas was concluded in 1763. 
Perpetual friendship was to be maintained between 
Tiavancore and Calicut, the Zamorin was to pay a war 
indemnity of Rs. 160,000, Cochin was to be left 
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unmolested by him and disputes between Cochin and 
Calicut were to bo settled by Travanoore. There was 
also a clauso to the effect that in case of foreign attaok 
each was to help the other. 


This treaty which onded the perpetual warfare 
between the Nediyirippu Swarupain and the Perurn- 
Patappu Swarupani is of groat significance in the 
history of Kerala because it effectively broke the 
military power of tho Nayars of Coo'nin. As subse¬ 
quent events showed it was the second step towards tho 
annihilation of feudal institutions in Kerala, the 
suppression of the Nayar nobles with the aid of foreign 
mercenaries by Martanda Varma being the first. Tho 
Prime Minister of Cochin. Paliyat Komi Aohan. was 
a true disciple of Martanda Varma in diplomacy and 
statecraft. He wanted to reorganise tho administra¬ 
tive system of Cochin on the model of Travanoore- 
Though the Raja was reinstated after the war with the 
Zamorin his territorial authority was confined to a very 
small area. The Nayar chiefsBurrounding this area were 
virtually independent. In fact tho help rendered by the 
chiefs had been partly responsible for the easy conquest 
of Cochin by the Zamorin. The Prime Minister therefore 
realised tho necessity of curbing the power of these 
Nayar nobles. Ho had already set tho stage for this 
when he succeeded in inserting a clause in tho treaty 
between Cochin and Travanoore in 1701 to the effect 
that the Travanoore Raja might render hie help in 
putting down ihe power of tho nobles in Cochin 


Soon after the war the leading nobles like the 
Mankada Raja. Koiesseri Karthav and others who 
had helped tho Zamorin wore brought to the 
temple at Tiruvanchikulam and compelled to take an 
oath of allegiance to the Raja of Cochin. They 


9. K. 1\ F. M.uco: Hntory of Coo Ain lM»l). Veil. It, »>. 
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promised to be loyal to the Rajas of Peruinpatappu 
(Cochin) and Trippapil (Travancore) Swarupams and 
not to have any connection with their enemios. Among 
these rebellious nobles was also the second chief of 
Paliyam. Apart from the oath of allegiance he 
expressed his regret for all his youthful misdemeanours 
and promissed to bo obedient to his brother. Tho 
properties of many of the rebellious chieftains wero 
confiscated by the state. Henceforth the Nayar nobles 
of Cochin like those of Travancore ceased to have any 
political power. On this bedrock of ruined nobility the 
Prime Minister set out to build a sound and stable 
state with power and authority concentrated in the 
rulor. 

The treaty of 1763 thus marks the end of feudalism 
in Cochin like the reign of Martanda Varma in 
Travancore. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The Close of the Middle Ages. 

I 

The Fall of the Zamorin. 

The close of the war between Cochin and Calicut 
ended the military power of the Nayars of Cochin. 
They had to relinquish the position they had occupied 
in civil and military organisation and the concentration 
of all power and authority in the person of the ruler 
meant the end of feudalism in Cochin. In Travancore 
they had already been abolished by Martanda Varma; 
but in North Kerala the feudal nobility continued to 
be powerful and there was no indication of its immedi¬ 
ate disappearance. The Zamorin was able in his 
dominions to keep these feudal barons under control 
and gain their unswerving loyalty. Therefore he saw 
no reason why they should be rendered powerless- In 
fact there was every reason to believe that the existing 
system of civil and military organisation would have 
continued in North Kerala, but for the Mysorean 
invasion. The invasion of Haidar Ali in 1765 gavo the 
death blow to their military power in North Kerala as 
well, thus putting an end to a unique experiment in 
the realm of government- The close of the Mysorean 
invasion is thus synchronous with the close of the 
history of Mediaeval Kerala. 

Haidar’s ancestors were natives of the Punjab who 

migrated to South India during the latter part of the 

17th century. His father Nadan Saheb joined the 
service of the Hindu ruler of Mysore and eventually 
became the Governor of a Province. Haidar was born 
in 170 -i, lived an obscure life showing nons of the 
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symptoms of his later greatness till he was forty seven 
years old. In 1749 he at* acted the attention of Nanja 
Raja, the Sarvadhikari tFinance Minister} of Mysore at 
the siege of DevanhaUi where he exhibited striking 
abilities as a soldier. He was made the commander 
of a division which consisted of fifty cavalry and two 
hundred infantry. 

The ruler of Mysore. Chicka Krishna Raja, had 
been reduced to virtual impotence by two brothers, 
Deva Raja and Nanja Raja, the Dalavai (Commander- 
in-chief) and the Sarvadhikari respectively. The 
country was consequently in a disturbed state and this 
provided Haidar with excellent epportuniti-s for the 
display of his talents as a loyal lieutenant of Nanja 
Raja- In 1750 he fought the French army in 
Hyderabad which secured for him the possession of 
••two camel loads of treasure besides a large number of 
horses and muskets." 1 Ho utilised these in training up 
his new recruits in noval methods of warfare with the 
help of some French sepoys. This newly trained 
soldiers won forhim further distinctions at Ti ichinopoly. 
The,e he fought side by side with the English and 
gained valuable experience in the art of western 
warfare. In 1755 ho was appointed Faujdarof Dindigal 
where he soon became a power to be reckoned with 
after the remarkable manner in which ho suppressed 
the risings of the Poligars of that place. 

In 1751 he was asked by Nanja Raja to go over to 
Seringapatam. There in the same year Haidar brought 
about a reconciliation between Nanja Raja and Deva 
Raja whose quarrel had been leading the country to 
anarchy and. scored a brilliant victory over the 
Marathas who had invaded Bangalore at that time- 
From that time onwards he embarked upon a policy of 
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conquest and annexation. His invasion of Malabar, 
conquest of Bennore and friendship with the Poitugurso 
and the Dutch made him eventually the de facto ruler 
of Mysore. 

It was while he was the Faujdar of Dindigal that 
Haidar received an invitation from the Raja of Palghat 
who offered his help in an invasion of Malabar. The 
invitation was necessitated by the inability of the Raja 
to withstand the successive onslaughts of the Zamorin 
from the north- In 1750 tho Zamorin invaded the domi¬ 
nions of the Palghat Raja and carved out for himself a 
territory in the midst of the Palghat territories calling 
it Natuvatlam. His intention no doubt was to conquor 
the whole territory and the Raja of Palghat. who knew 
this only too well, turned to Haidar for help. He 
placed himself under the protection of the king of 
Mysore agreeing to pay an annual tribute of *2.000 
fnnarns Haidar sent his hrothev-in-law Mukhdam Ah 
Khan with 2,000 cavalry. 5.000 infantry and 5 guns. 
Part of the Zamorin's troops at this time was engaged 
in fighting against Cochin and the Dutch. The rest tried 
to put up a resistance but were forced to retreat. The 
Zoinorin agreed to restore the conquered territories to 
Palghat Raja and pay twelve lakhs of rupees to Haidar 
to meet the exp-nses of the expedition. Meanwhile 
Haidar succeeded in his coup d'etat which made him 
the real, though not the dt jure, ruler of M ysore- He 
then sent envoys to the Zamorin demanding the sum 
due to him. The Zamorin who had promised to pay it 
off by instalments was not able to satisfy Haidar Ah 
owing to the enormous expenses he incurred during 
the war with Travancore. Ha.dar made this a 
convenient pretext to invade Malabar and annex it to 
his expanding dominions. He had been only waiting 
for an opportunity to realise his ambition of w.oakmg 
his vengeance on the Raja of Travancore who had 
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declined his offer of support earlier- Haidar therefore 
decided to invade Malabar at the head of twelve 
thousand chosen soldiers 

Haidar was helped in carrying out his design by 
the anarchical condition of North Malabar and by the 
Ali Raja of Oannanore. "North Malabar was at this 
time in a state of anarchy, a sea of intrigue, conflicting 
interests and mutual jealousies-"* The authority of 
the Kolattiri was confined to Chirakal alone. Ali 
Raja ruled Cannanore- To the south of it was the 
small principality of Kadattanad and then there were 
Iruvalinad Nambiars and Kottayam Rajas. Their 
mutual jealousies prevented them from uniting against 
the common enemy. Further tho Muslim iuler of 

Cannanore was determined to give the utmost help to 

his correligionist. When Haidar attacked and 
captured Mangalore Ali Raja went over to him and 
promised his loyal help in the invasion of Malabar- 
Many of the Moplahs of North Malabar were rich 
merchants who were able to secure a virtual monopoly 
of the trade of those parts- Ali Raja had a powerful 
fleet ai his command and Haidar was considerably 
encouraged by these factors. Further, in order to 
stiengthen his position, he wrote a letter to Breekport, 
the Dutch Governor of Cochin, which seemed for him 
the neutrality of tho Company. Ho also made extensive 
preparations for the invasion, his army consisting of 
40,0u0 soldiers including 450 Europeans. 

The English at Tellicherry had undertaken by a 
treaty to protect the Kolattiri from all his enemies. 
But when in 1764 they received a letter f>om Haidar 
announcing his intention of invading Malabar they 
were forced to forsake their ally since they did not wish 
to come into conflict with such a formidable rival like 
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Haidar. In February 1766 the Mysore troops invaded 
Chirakal, which was easily captuied and entrusted to 
the Cannanore chief. The Kolattiri escaped to 
Travancore with his family. 

The Zamorin went to Kotta river at the head of a 
large forco but he was defeated by Haidar and forced 
to withdraw. AH Raja was then sent to Calicut at the 
head of 1000 soldiers. He plundered the capital with 
the help of the local Mop'ahs. All attempts by the 
Zamorin to establish peace with Haidar were futile. 
The Zamorin was unable to pay the exhorbitant sum of 
a crore of gold mohurs which was demanded from him. 
In April Haidar arrived at Calicut and besieged the 
Zamorin’s fort- Realising that resistance was of no use 
he sent his family to a place of safety and set fire to 
the powder magazine which blow him up along wth 
the fortress. The Nayars carried on guerrilla wa fare 
and Haidar had to adopt stern measures to put them 
down. But the invasion of his own dominions by the 
Maratbaa demanded the immediate return of Haidar to 
Mysore. The conquered dominions were restored to the 
new Zamorin on his agreeing to pay an annual tribes. 

The Dutch who were watching the progress of 
Haidar with anxiety wanted to prevent him from 
advancing to th-south. He had already gained the 
friendship of the Dutch on ihe eve of his invasion of 
Calicut by pointing out to them the dangers of the 
English advance in India. The Company now wished 
to maintain a perpetual friendship with Haidar. 
Theieforo they sent their commissioners to Calicut to 
see him. The Dutch wanted that the rights and privi¬ 
leges that they had enjoyed in the Zamorin's dominions 
should he respected and that their allies (Travancore 
and Cochin) should not be attacked. Haidar was 
willing to establish perpetual friendship with them and 
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supply them with tho products of h : s country on the 
following conditions:- (t> The Company should enter 
into au offensive and defensive alliance with him 
(2) The Company should help him with a thousand 
European soldiers minus their expenses for his southern 
campaign. (8) He was prepared to respect the privi¬ 
leges of and to cede more territories to tho company 
subject to the right to march through the territorial 
possessions of the Company; ho would not however 
molest the vassals of tho company. Since Haidar 
neither gave a promise not to march through tho 
Dutch torritoiies nor gave a guarantee that he would 
not attack the king of Travancore- the Dutch were not 
in a position to accept these proposals. Still they did 
not want to displease Haidar and therefore replied that 
tho matter, since it was not under their jurisdiction, 
should be referred to the Supremo Government at 
Batavia- But Haidar refused to bo put off so easily 
and asked the Company lo prevail upon the Cochin and 
Travancore Rajas to contribute towards the expenses 
of his wars if they wanted him not to -pay a visit" to 
their countries- He demanded four lakhs of rupees and 
eight elephants from the Cochin Raja and fifteen lakhs 
of rupees and thirty elephants from the Raja of 
Travancore- The Cochin Raja entrusted his affairs to 
the Company and the Travancore Raja began streng¬ 
thening his defence works in reply to those humiliating 
propo«al9. Both the Rajas however said that they 
were willing to contribute something towards his war 
expenses if the Kolattiri and the Zamorin wore 
reinstated in their respective dominions. But Haidar 
had to go baok to Mysore to defend his possessions 
against the Marathas and the Nizam which temporarily 
averted the invasion of Travancore- 

In the first Mysore War (1768-69) though Haidar 
and his ally the Nizam wore at first defeated-in tho 
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battles of Changama and Tiruvannamalai and the 
English captured Mangalore, he was soon able to 
regain his lost position by taking the offensive and 
marching against Madras. One of the clauses of the 
Treaty of Madras il?f>9) concluded between the English' 
and Haidar was that Travancore should not bo attacked 
by the latter as it was under the protection of the 
Company. To strengthen his position further tho 
Travancore Raja sent his Dalavai to the Dutch in 
Cochin to ascertain if they would help him. Tho 
commandeur said that the Company would bo friendly 
to Travancore so long as tho Raja remained so and 
agreed to help tho Raja by rifles, guns and ammuni¬ 
tions besides giving him Rs 25,000 in exchange of 
pepper. But it was clear from this as well as from a 
subsequent talk that the Dutch were not prepared to do 
anything that would offend Haidar. The utmost they 
could promise was to try peaceful methods of persua¬ 
ding Ha’dar not to extend his invasion to the south. 
Theiefore the Raja tried to get help from elsewhere- 

After tho first Mysore war Haidar was engaged in 
another war with tho M a rath as From 1768 to 1774 
nothing was heard of him. Therefore the Zamorin- 
who had returned to Calicut agreeing to an annual 
tribute made no arrangements for paying it in the 
hope that Haidar would -not be able to keep his 
enemies away- 

But unfortunately for tho Zamorin Haidar succee¬ 
ded in coming to an undeistanding with his enemies 
and lost no time in sending an army through Wynad 
to punish the Zamorin for his negligence and occupy 
his dominions. The Zamorin appealed to the French at 
Mahe for help ‘'submitting himself, bis country aud 
his subjects to the king of France." Monsiur Duprat, 
Governor of Mahe. came to Calicut at the head of a 
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small army. He hoisted the Fronch flag in tho 
Zamotin’s dominions and informed Haidar that Calicut 
was under tho French who were therefore bound to 
defend it. But Haidar’s forces took no notice of the 
warning and continued their advance. When they 
entered Calicut the French Governor deserted the 
Zamorin and went hack to Mahe. The Zamor.n also 
left his capital and fled to Cranganore.. But when he 
found that the Dutch were afraid to give him protec¬ 
tion he crossed over to Travaucore where the Raja 
gave him shelter. 

Haidar demandod Rs. 200.000 and a few elephants 
from the Raja of Cochin and Rs. 300.000 and two 
elephants from the Cranganore chief- Travancore 
persuaded Cochin to satisfy Haidar’s demands lest a 
refusal Should lead to tho invasion of both countries, 
and even advanced the necessary amount to Cochin. 
Though tho Dutch tried to save their protege, the Raja 
of Cranganore. Haidar forced him to agree to pay 
Rs. 50,000 by two instalments 

The Dutch also tried their best not to displease 
Haidar. But tho latter accused them of allowing the 
Zamorin to conceal his treasure in his possession. 
But Governor Moens satisfied him by conducting 
a search of the alleged places in the presence of 
Haidar’s representatives. He also tried to propitiate 
Haidar by sending him presents. But these efforts did 
not pioduoe any lasting friendship between them- 
What Haidar wanted was an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Dutch to which thoy were not pre¬ 
pared and gave only evasive replies, the usual excuse 
being that they did not hear from the Supreme 
Government at Batavia. 

Meanwhile Haidar demandod further subsidies 
from the Rajas of Cochin and Travancore. But the 
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Dutch persuaded him to withdraw this demand. Imme¬ 
diately after this in 1775 they supplied him with a few 
elephants and fire arms when he was at Negapatam. 
By thus coaxing and cajoling him they hoped to 
achieve their objects. 

In 1776 Haidar resolved to invade Travancore 
and demanded a passage through the Dutch territories. 
On receiving an evasive reply he made preparations for 
a forced march with ten thousand soldiers. Haidar 
also demanded a full account of the administration of 
Ohetwai since it had formed part of the Zamorin’s 
dominions. Though an account was sent by the Dutch, 
Sirdar Khan, Assistant to Srinivasa Rao. Haidar’s 
General, was bent upon talcing possession of Chetwai. 
He seized the custom house near Pulikkara and deman¬ 
ded twenty years'revenue from the Dutch officials as 
well as the treasure concealed by the Zamorin. The 
protests of the Dutch were of no avail. The Mysore 
forces occupied Chetwai and Pappinivattam and Sirdar 
Khan explained his action to the Dutch Governor in 
a letter in which he stated that his master had been 
insulted by Moens by not replying to his letters. Ho 
also expressed Haidar’s willingness to remain friendly 
witli the Dutch provided they granted a passage to his 
troops and gave twenty years’ revenue from the 
occupied lands- Tho Dutch by themselves wore not 
strong enough to resist an invasion and so they sought 
the assistance of Cochin and Travancore. But the 
Raja of Tiavancore had already concluded an alliance 
with the English East India Company and the Nawab 
of Arcot according to which his allies would hrlp him 
only if he was attacked by Haidar but not if he 
attacked Haidar. Therefore Tiavancore Raja was not 
in a position to assist the Dutch. 

The Dutch believed in tho rumours that were 
prevailing that Ayacotta near tho noithem boundary 
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of the island of Vypeen was to be the target of Haidar’s 
attack. But while the defence of Ayacotta was being 
stlengthened Haidar attacked the Chetwai fort and 
captured it without much difficulty. This was a great 
blow to the Dutch. Haidar took the whole garrison as 
prisoners though he had promised to allow them to 
withdraw safely to Cranganore. 

Moens resolved to strengthen the defence of 
Crangsnore- The Zamorin’s forces were also there to 
help him- Both Moons and the Zamorin wanted to 
launch a joint expedition against Haidar with the 
helpof Travancore and Cochin. But neither of them 
was prepared to take the offensive against Haidar and 
so the Dutch Governor decided to go forward without 
them. 

Moens was fortunate enough to get a convenient 
opportunity for attacking Chetwai. The Calicut Nayars 
headed by Ravi Varma of the Zamorin’s family were 
carrying on guerrilla warfare against Haidar. Though 
the Moplahs in general supported the Muslim adven¬ 
turer from Mysore, one enterprising chieftain by name 
Hydros kutty of Chavakkad. who quarrelled with 
Haidar on the qu.-stion of his unnual tribute, helped 
the rebellious Nayars. When Haidar's troops were 
busily engaged in putting down this rebellion the 
Dutch stormed the Cranganore Roja s place and bom¬ 
barded Chetwai three days later. But they were not 
successful They ret-eated to Cianganore palace 
pursued by Haidar’s troops and they had to withdraw 
to the Cranganore fort. 

But Haidar was not able to lay seige to Cranganore 
fort or Ayacotta since the English had declared war 
on him. Had he succeeded in capturing the above two 
forts ho could have attacked and possibly occupied 
Travancore. Moens was alivo to this danger which ho 
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pointed out to the minister of the Travancore Raja 
when the latter visited him. Wnen he found that the 
Travancore minister turned a deaf ear to him Moens 
wag even prepared to sign an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Haidar to gain his friendship. But now 
Haidar paid no attention to Moen’s offer. 

The Governor's overtares to Haidar, however, were 
not approved by either Cochin or Travancore who 
regarded them as a prohahle alliance against them¬ 
selves. Thererfore Travancore began to strengthen the 
defence of Palliport with the consent of Cochin. Van 
Angelbeck- who succeeded Moens as Governor, strongly 
protested against this in a letter to the Cochin Raja. 
But the protest was of no use. 

Meanwhile war broke out between the English and 
Haidar. Ravi Varma of Calicut and Travancore ruler 
openly supported the English and the former helped ' 
them to occupy Calicut in 1778. and to pursue Haidar 
up to Palghat- In the midst of the war on December 
12. 1782 the great adventurer died and Tipu inherited 
his vast dominions. 


The English sent a strong army to Malahar under 
Colonel Fullarton He captured Palghat without 
much difficulty and the Zamorin was placed in change 
of it. But Tipu’s soldiers soon arrived and surrounded 
the fort and tne Zamorin was forced to evacuate it 3 
The Mysore forces proceeded as far as the Kotta river, 
but dared not cross it since a British force was ready 
on the other side. Meanwhile Fullarton followed up 
his success by capturing Cannanor e and the Sultan was 
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now willing to come to terms. By the treaty of 
Mangalore (1784; the English gave up their claims on 
Malabar, and Tipu once more became its suzerain. The 
Raja of Travancore wa« specially mentioned as an ally 
of the English whom the Sultan was forbidden to 
molest in any way- 

Tipu completely set aside the ancient system of 
administration in Malabar and established in its place 
an autocracy untempered by feudal or popular institu¬ 
tions. When this autocracy was guided by religious 
fanaticism it became unbeaiable to the people. Tipu’a 
policy was aimed at improving the morals of the 
Malayalees by ‘ honouring them with Islam" which 
meant a regular policy of forcible conversion. His 
religious persecutions combined with the annihilation 
of the power of the Nayar nobility led to widespread 
rebellions in Malabar. The rebels were again led by 
Ravi Varma who succeeded in making himself master 
of some territories south of Calicut. Tipu immediately 
sent one of nis geneials to suppress the rebels and Ravi ' 
Varma was defeated. The Sultan now thought of 
coming to terms with the Zainorin. Ho was willing to 
reinstate the Zainorin if he would assist the Sultan in 
the conquest of Travancore. Ravi Varma agreed at 
first but when he found himself safe in Malabar he 
repudiated the whole agreement. Enraged at this 
treachery Tipu invaded Malabar once more, drove the 
Zamorin out of Calicut and forcibly converted many 
people to Islam. A number of Hindus including the 
Zamorin escaped to Travancore where they were given 
protection by the Raja. 

This gave an excuse for Tipu to invade Travancore 
though it would be against tho treaty of Mangalore in 
which he had recognised its independence. The Sultan 
tried to win over Cochin to his side by inducing the 
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Raja to put forward hia claim on Parar and Alangad. 
He also induced the Raja to meet the Travancore ruler 
to explore the possibilities of a peace between 
Travancore and Tipu. But the Raja of Travancore 
firmly adhered to his policy of friendship with the 
English and declaredthat he would do nothing without 
the permission of the Company. This offensive reply 
precipitated an invasion. 


Knowing fully well that the fortresses of Cran- 
ganore and Ayacotta would b** the greatest obstacles in 
his attack on Travancore lines the Sultan started 
negotiation* with the Dutch to buy them off. But the 
Raja, who also realiaKl the importance of these places, 
offered to take them from the Dutch for Rs. 300,000. 
Since the Dutch had come to realise that these settle- 
nieuts were unprofitable investments causing a lot of 
trouble, they were willing to part with them. The sale 
of these fortresses to his en»ray enraged the Sultan 
beyond measure. But he could not wreak vengeance 
u p )n the Dutch immediately since he was intent on 
attacking Travancore. He claimed those possessions 
on the ground that they belonged to the Cochin Raja 
who was his tributary. The Travancore ruler was 
asked to withdraw hie troops from Cianganore and 
surrender the refugees from Malabar. On his refusal 
Tipu sent a letter to the Dutch in Cochin in which he 
severely rebuked them for allowing the Travancore 
Raja to occupy Cranga .ore. He addressed the Dutch 
as -merchants in tho Cochin fort which was under his 
protection” and warned them that their friendship with 
him was in danger. The Dutcn repl.ed that they 
valued his friendship greatly but regretted their 
inability to drive away the Travanore troops Irora the 
fortress since the transactions were all over. 
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In 1789 Tipu attacked tho Travancore lines. 4 
Cochin which Tipu clamed as his territory lay partly 
to the north and partly to the south of the lines and 
the Sultan naturally demanded a passage through the 
territory of his tributary. He caused a broach in a 
weak part of the lines and succeeded in possessing 
them for three miles in extent. But tho Raja’s 
reinforcements came from tho right and left simul¬ 
taneously and threw the whole army into confusion- 
Tipu himself was thrown into the confusion and thrown 
down from his palanquin- He escaped only with much 
difficulty and the “lameness which occasionally con¬ 
tinued until his death was occasioned by tho severe 
contentions he received on this occasion.”* 

Deeply modified and enraged at this disastrous 
failure Tipu swore that he wouid demolish the 
Travancoie Lines—“that contemptible wall.” He sent 
an anti-dated letter to the Madras Governor in 
which he accused the Travancore Raja of opening 
fire against his soldiers while they were searching 
for fugitives- The Madras Governments support 
for the campaign against Tipu had been half-hear'ed 
and negligible. The Governor now informed tho 
Sultan of bis readiness to appoint commissioners to 
adjust the po ( nts in disoute. This only encouraged 
Tipu. Therefore the Raja appealed directly to the 
Govemor-Goneral- Cornwallis instructed tho Madras 
Governor to regard any attack on Travancore by Tipu 

4. Theae line* bed be*n coit»treC’»d in 1764 by the Travancore R«j» on 
tbr adrlee of »i« dependent G>re>al dr Lannoy The line* are dr-crihed ihui 
by George Powney the E- g1l«h E»*i India C tnpany'a agent at Trivandrum, 
"they too from weal to ea-t commencing at the tea on the Hand of Vatpin and 
continue to a broad river callrd Chinnamangalem on the oppovltr bat k of 
which they legin again and extend to Anrimally or Elephant moontaio« where 

they terminate on the top of th-tn.The Line* convi't it a ditch about 16 feel 

broad and 30 feet deep with a thick bamboo hrdge in it a flight of parapet and 
good rampart and ha«iloni on riling gronodv, alrooat flanking each other. 
Fmm one extremity of the line* to the other they are only available by regular 
approach** from the north" (PanikVar ; Malabar and iht Dutch, p 107). 
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as a declaration of war against the English East India 
Company. He severely criticised the Government of 
Madras for criminal disobedience of the orders of the 
Supreme Government. In his despatch to the Madras 
Government dated 30th March 1790 Cornwallis stated 

“.I sincerely lament the disgraceful sacrifice. 

of the honour of your country by tamely suffering 
an insolent and cruel enemy to overwhelm the 
dominions of the Raja of Travancore. which we were 
bound by the most sacred ties of friendship to defend." 

The Sultan started his second attack on the 
Travancore Lines - in 1790- Cornwallis sent two 
battalions of sepoys anl one company of artillery. 
But the Madias Government again mismanaged every¬ 
thing. The English soldiers gave no help on 
the ground that they ha l no instructions to join 
the war. They were to assist the Raja only in 
asaj«t the Raja only in Travancore territory and as the 
fort of Ayacotta and Crangannre belonged to the Dutch 
and stood or. a portion of land claimed by the Raja of 
Cochin, who was an acknowledged tributary of the 
Sultan, it was open to him to capture these forts. The 
Sultan started a vigorous attack on the Travancore 
Lines after taking the Crangnnore fort- For nearly a 
month the Travancore forces resisted, but were forced 
to retreat eventually and the whole Lines fell into the 
hands of the Sultan He carrird fire and sword into 
the country and fulfilled his vow by completely 
demolishing the fortifications ‘’The whole array off 
duty was regularly paraded without arms and marched 
in divisions to the appointed stations- The Sultan 
placed on an eminence set toeexanpleof striking the 
first stoke with a pict axe; the ceremony was repeated 
by the courtiers and chiefs and followers of every 

desc ription-" 8 _______ 
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In spite of his success, however, the Sultan’s march 
to the south was halted by floods in Poriyar. While 
waiting for the flood to subside he received news that 
the English army was advancing againstSeringapatam. 
Genoral Meadows, the Commander-in-chief, assumed 
command of the army at Trichinopoly the same day. 
SoTipu had to leave Malabar destined never to return. 

Tho Third Mysore War between the English and 
T : pu ended in 1792- The Sultan was completely 
defeated and compelled by the treaty of Seringapatam 
to cede half his dominions, pay a war indemnity of three 
cior<*jand thirty lakhs of rupees to the English and 
•end two of his sons as hostages- Among tne districts 
ceded to tne English Alangad. Parurand Knnnattunad. 
which had not been under Tipu. wore also included. 
Though the places had formerly belonged to Cochin 
they had been secured by Travancore in 1762 according 
to the treaty between the two states in that year. The 
Travancore Dewan- Kesava Pillai. asserted the rights 
of his state over those places. Both Mr Powney, the 
English Resident at Travancore and Lord Cornwallis, 
the Governor General, realised the justice of the claims 
of Travancore and finally these territories wore 
recognised as part of the Travancore State. 

II 

The Fall of the Dutch. The Mysorean invasion 
brought about the final extinction of the Dutch power 
in Malabar. The whole Kerala came under the 
supremacy of the English. Tho Cochin Raja concluded 
a treaty with them on March 6, 1792, by which he 
recognised the sovereignty of the English East India 
Company renouncing his allegiance to the Sultan of 
Mysore. He was to administer his dominions as a 
vassal of tho Company paying a tribute of Rs. 70.000 
in the first year, Rs. 80,000 in the second year, 
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Rs. 90,000 in the third year and R 3 . 100.000 in all the 
subsequent years. The English however did not want 
to disturb the friendly relations existing between the 
Dutch and Cochin and thoy contented theiefore that 
the Cochin Raja need recognise their sovereignty only 
in those places with which the Dutch had no concern. 
Ever since the English had become their rival in the 
East, the Dutch had tried their utmost to prevent the 
extension of English influence in Malabar. They were 
even prepared to side with Haidar Ali against 
Travancoro and the English. Tney know perfectly well 
that if the English were allowed -'to insert their little 
fingor into the affairs of these regions, they would not 
rest until they had managed to thrust in the whole 
arm.”’ But in spite of their efforts the Dutch had 
none to recognise their supremacy in Malabar. 

Three years later, on 17th November 1795, a treaty 
of perpetual friendship was concluded botween the 
Company and the Raja of Travancore- By this 
treaty the Company renounced all its claims to the 
three Taluks of Parur, Alangad and Kunnattunad and 
agreed to protect the Raja against foreign attacks in 
return for which the latter agreed l, to pay annually at 
A jengo, both in peace and war, a sum equivalent to the 
expense of three of the Honourable Company’s battal- 
lions of sepoys, together with a company of European 
artillery and two companies of Lascars.”" Further, it 
was also agreed that all disputes of a political nature 
are to be decided by the Company. The reigning Raja 
and his successors, were not to enter into new 
alliances with any European or Indian states 
without the previous consent of the British Government 
of India, nor to allow citize ns of any nation which is a t 

7. Utmoir. .( a. *«• bKk. q-o.«d b, P. C. Atoudw «**’*• D "«* 
Malabar p. US. 

S. Travancor* Suit* Manual, p. «». 
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war with Britain or the English East India Company 
to remain within his dominions- As in Cochin this 
treaty established the English sovereignty in 
Travancore. After the treaty with the English the 
influence of the Dutch had been negligible in Cochin. 
It now became nil inTravancore, while in North Kerala 
they had already lost all their influence when its 
princes and chiefs entered into new alliances with 
Travancore and the English- 

Nominally, the Dutch now possessed .their fortress 
at Cochin and few acres near Quilon. But even these 
they were not able to hold for long- In the French 
Revolutionary War Holland was forced to conclude 
an alliance with France. This gave the Company an 
opportunity to capture the Cochin fort- When the Dutch 
refused to yield to the demand to surrender a force was 
sent under Major Petrie. As soon as the British force 
opened fire the Dutch surrendered (20th Octobei 1795) 
and with that the last relic of the Dutch political 
power in Malabar disappeared. 

Policy and Methods Even during the zenith of their 
power and prosperity the authority of the Dutch 
extended only from Quilon in the south to Chetwai in 
the north- Even within this area they exercisod 
sovereign authority only in Pappinivattam and in 
certain scattered places where they had built their 
fortresses. In other places they had nothing more than 
a kind of superintending authority. The Dutch 
settlements in Malabar were only a few of their 
innumerable possessions in the Eas t 9 and the y were more 
5 . Til* Dutch Powtont 1*1 B<J» in 

(1) Moluccai. andcr a Governor (3) Ambolna a«d ten other iatandj 
under a Governor 15) Banda a.d nine other island. under a G .v.raor 
(«) MacaMr under a Governor <5) Solar and Timor, under a Chief («) Malacca 
with vatloua .orordioate laciorie* io the Malay Peninsula and on the Ea.» 
Co»»t of Sumatra, under a Governor (7> Wott Coast of Sumatra, ander a Chief 
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exp«Qiive than useful. In Malabar, which was under 
a Commander, the Dutch had not merely commercial 
interests and were maintaining- as wo have seon, forts 
and gariisons- Important among these forts were 
those at Kayamkulam- Purakkad.Cranganore.Palliport, 
Chetwai and Cochin The fortresses at Cranganore and 
Calicut were comparatively insignificant. To tho 
Portuguese the loss of their Indian settlements meant 
the loss of their Empire in the East; to the Dutch it 
meant nothing more than the loss of a negligible 
part of their possessions and they retained their 
sovereign authority in other parts of the East. But 
though Malabar was a more exponsive and troublesome 
■ettlemet than the others the Dutch wore bent upon 
retaining it because of its valuable pepper trade. They 
thought of securing a monopoly in p-pper trade by 
driving out tho Portuguese from Malabar and by ag ce¬ 
ments with the Rajas and chieftains wuose dominions 
lay to the south of the Zamorin's kingdom. Since their 
policy had invariably earned for them tho hatred of all 
Malabar chieftains, the Portguese were easily defeated 
and their stronghold was capturod without much 
difficulty- And* immediately after the conquest of 
Cochin they concluded agreements with the princos and 
chiefs of Cochin all of which contained the important 
clause that pepper was to be sold only to the Dutch 
Company. This could be enforced only by effective 
political power. Therefore the policy of the Dutch was 
directed towards the achievimont o f political authority. 
(sTjTobL under a chief (til Palambag OJder a Ghi.f |10| Malabar. under a 
Comm.cd.r (II) Sn.M. under a Dtrecor (U) Mocha. under a Cbi.f 
(Gomleroo). under a Dlrecor (14) Ceylon. under a Gov.roo* -ilb .nbordina.e 
cooutanden ai Jaffna and Gall* (15) Japan lUland De.ima ofl Nagauki). and., 
a Cola! (16) Caromsadal, under a Governor (17) Baagal. coder a Direcloc 
US) Bniavla. under a Goveroor-Geoeral (191 Samarao, or o 0 „h.«,« Coa.l o! 
J»»a. under a Comianodor (10) Baoi.ni (Java), under a Chief (Jl) Cb.rlboo 
(Java), uoder a Chief. 
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In order to enforce the pepper contracts they 
embarked on ft forward policy in those principalities 
which were powerless to resist them. The Raja of 
Cochin was reduced to virtual impotence. They 
interfered not only in the administrative affaire of 
Cochin but eveo in the internal affaire of the royal 
family. In Cranganore. where they possessed a small 
hut strong fort serving as an outpost against the 
Rajas of Cranganora and Purakkad, their authority 
was equally effective. 


But they were not able to follow this policy for a 
long time. They were not wise enough to realise that 
their monopoly of peppor trade depended upon the 
willingness of the princes and chiefs to sell the valuable 
commodity to the Dutch. In their inordinate thirst for 
profit the Dutch always insisted upon the performance 
of pepper contracts at a low rate while their European 
rivals readily paid the marjcet price or even a little 
above it. Therefore the princes looked towards the 
English or the French rather than vhe Dutch to dispose 
of their pepper and this meant the‘violation of the 
contract. In order to enforce the contract therefore 
the Dutch had to establish military po^ts all over the 
coast, which enta'led vast expenditure. Further the 
military posts, since they were generally in an 
unfavourable condition, did not serve to put down the 
defiant attitude of the princes. They intimidated only 
minor chiefs and the major princes openly defied the 
authority of the Dutch. By 1647 the Company saw the 
futility of the policy and reduced or withdrew this 
garrison from a number of places. They undertook an 
extensive reduction in military establishment in general 
after 1796 The number of vessels were reduced and all 
military outposts were withdrawn except those of 
Pappinivattam, Purakkad and Kayamkulam. 
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These reductions were undertaken mainly to improve 
their trade in Malabar. But this did not help the 
Company in any way, because, soon after this, war broke 
out between the Zainorin and the Dutch. This war 
which ended only in 1717 placed the Dutch in an 
advantagpous position since tho Zamorin was rendered 
at least temporarily powerless to act in an aggressive 
manner. But the expenditure that they incurred in this 
prolonged conflict was condemned by the Supreme 
Government at Balavia which forbade further conflicts 
wAh the princes of Malabar. 

The defeat of the Zamorin, however, enormously 
increased the prestige of the Dutch and enabled them 
to bring many minor chiefs under their control- But 
they were still so actuated by the thirst for profit from 
pepper trade that from 1717 they followed a policy of 
intervention in the internal affairs of these nvnor 
chiefs. They found that the English at Tellichorry, 
Calicut and 4jengo and the French at Mahe were 
getting a considerable share in the pepper trade of 
Malahar. This was mado possible because the rulers 
and chiefs of these places were secretly selling pepper 
to them. In order therefore to reduce them to the 
position of the Raja of Cochin they started the policy 
of intervention and Gollonesse even vaguely suggested 
the conquest of the principalities of VadakKumkur and 
Peritally. 

This policy of intervention with tho ultimate aim 
of establishing political authority in Malabar ended in 
complete failure consequent on the rise of Martanda 
Varma. His rapid expansion northwards necessitated 
the intervention of the Dutch and in their struggle 
against Martanda Varma they had to give up all their 
political pretensions and remain as merchants pure and 
simple after the treaty of Mavolikkara- As Dr. Day 
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observes this treaty “brought noither credit nor money 
to the Company.” Their policy from start to finish had 
been governed by their desire to establish monopoly in 
pepper trade and this desire "to remain masters of the 
pepper trade in Malabar" brought about their ruin as a 
political power. 

A direct product of the effect of the Dutch to 
establish a monopoly of peoper trade was their constant 
rivalry with other European nations trading with India. 
They watched with the greatest disapproval the 
establishment of English factories at Purakkad and 
Ajengo and the French factory at Mahe- At first, 
however, the Dutch did not realise the potential danger 
in the English establishments. After the downfall of 
the Portuguese the Dutch found themselves in a very 
advantageous position. Being a purely private concern 
the English Company lacked the support of the Home. 
Government. It was tho ' weakling child of the old age 
of Elizabeth and of the shifty pDlicy of King Ja nes"' 
while the Dutch Company was "the strong: outgrowth 
of the life and death struggle of a new nation with its 
new Spanish oppressors.”' 0 But. the rapid growth of 
English commerce in the East strengthened the 
Company and it became a source of trouble and danger 
to other European nations At Ajengo the jealousy 
between the two led to the burning of a Dutch factory 
in 1696 by the Engtish- Tne Dutch tried the.r best to 
bring about a rupture .between the Zmnorin and the 
English, and failing in that they attempted to prevent 
merchants selling pepper to the English. Even this 
“blockade from the land" was unsuccessful and was 
given un in 1669. The friendship between the Zamorin 
and the English only increased when Robert Adams 
arrived as the chief of the Calicut factory. Adams 


10. W. W. Hooter. Op. Cli 
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“who had been brought up in Malabar from his child¬ 
hood and who spoke Malayalam like a son of the soil” 
soon became a favourite of the Zamorin. With the 
arrival of Adams real competition between the Dutch 
and the English began and that put an end to the 
monopolistic pretentions of the Dutch in Malabar. 

The English were able to score diplomatic successes 
over the Dutch by remaining contented as a commercial 
corporation and keeping aloof from the political 
complications of the country. The arrogant interference 
of the Dutch in the internal affairs of the princes and 
chiefs made them unpopular among the people. This 
was fully exploited by the English whose growing 
influence due to the defects of the Dutoh were noticed 
by some eminent Dutch men themselves. Vissecher 
writes “The English cannot but look with envious 
eyes upon the great influence our Company possesses in 
India and the confidence they inspire arnoug the 
nations with whom they trade. It would be hotter if 
our neighbour would examine more olosely into their 
own behaviour and see whether their arrogance is not 
the cause of the mistrust and dislike with whioh they 
were regarded.”" 

In course of time the Dutch were forcod to recognise 
the importance of the English in the East- Side by 
aide with the decline of the political power of the 
Dutch the stahility of the English power increased by 
the union of the two rival companies and the Dutoh 
realised that they could not afford to be unfriendly 
with such a powerful Settlement- They seemed to 
have joined in a combined expedition against some 
pirates in 1750- The Dutch even proposed joint 
action with the English against the Mysoreans; but to 
this the latter gave only an evasive reply. The Dutch had 
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nothing noteworthy to do with the French and the 
Danes since their faotories were too weak to be serious 
rivals to the Dutch. 

Trade. Pepper was the solo attraction for the 
Dutch in Malabar and they never concealed it. 
Gollonesse says "it was for the sake of this g-ain that 
the Company maintained its expensive establishment 
on the coast”. Tnelr principal object was the 
establishment of a monopoly of pepper trade but the 
changed circumstances of European trade rendered it 
almost impossible. The Portuguese succeeded insecuring 
this monopoly since there was no competition from other 
European nations. Further the profit motive underlying 
the whole commercial policy of the Dutch proved 
disastrous in the end. 

Even from the very beginning the Dutch understood 
the changed conditions of the Indian trade owing to the 
presence of the other European nations. Theref >re they 
tried to a I juit their policy to these conditions- They 
invariably introduced a clause in the treaties that they 
concluded with the various princes that "nobody 
without any exception shall be permitted to export any 
pepper or cinnamon out of this country or sell it to 
anybody except the said Company.’’ But this attempt 
was futile and the Company soon learnt that it was 
only getting itself involved in further wars and in moro 
expenditure hy compelling the princes to observe this 
contract. Though the Dutch stigmatised the selling of 
pepper to other countries as contiaband trade they were 
unable to put it down since the Supreme Government 
at Batavia was not prepared to incur the heavy 
expenditure which it would involve. 

Thus as a result of the rivalry of other European 
nations and the short-sighted policy followed by the 
Dutch .he trade of Malabar was much less profitable to 
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them than to the Portuguese. But the breakdown of 
the pepper monopoly did not mean the breakdown 
of their whole trade with Malabar. Gollonnesse 
mentions many articles of trade other than pepper 
such as piecegoods. cardamon, cotton. areca. sandal etc. 
South Travancore was an important place for cotton 
doth. Cardamom was one of the chief products of 
Kottayam in North Malabar and the Company traded 
a good deal in it. The Dutch introduced an exhaustive 
scientific cultivation of indigo in Mangat and gained 
considerably from trade in it. Further, the Company 
had a monopoly for sale of opium in Malabar and in 
the beginning great profits woro realised from this 
But later on Malabar became less important since they 
were able to sell it at a much higher price in Java. 
They also imported into Malabar other commodities 
like sugar, coflee and arms and ammunitions and made 
considerable profits though in tho beginning much 
damage was done by the pirates on the sea*. 

In Spite of this fairly extensive trade Malabar was 
considerel by the Company to be an expensive settle, 
ment. This does not mean that tho Dutch did not 
make largo profits from their ttado ; it only moans that 
the profits fell below their expectations. Tho Company 
coul 1 be satisfied only by cent, per cent, profit. Even 
this they could have obtained had they followed a loss 
ambitious policy and remained as one of the European 
powers carrying on trale with India. It was thei r 
attempt at establishing monopoly and. later, political 
authority that was responsible for the onormous 
expenditure’.hat they had to incur in military esta¬ 
blishments. Further they sold pjpper in Europe at 
400 i profit; but this they did not regard as trade with 
Malabar! The only difference between their factories 
in Malabar and those in other regions like Java and 
Ceylon was that the former involved considerable 
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military exp“nditure and this was responsible for the 
statement of Vissecher that "the profits obtained on 
the Rood* which are hero (Malabar) sold are far from 
defraying the expenses roquired for its support-”* 2 


Administration. The difference between the 
administrative system of the Dutch and that of tho 
Portuguese is the difference between tho Government 
of Holland and that of Portugal- While democratic 
institutions had boon built up in Holland even beforo 
the beginning of the i^th century. Portugal possessed 
all the principal features of the Ancien Regime. 
Thereforo tho Dutch were able to biing with them 
"an elaborate and highly efficient administrative 
system” while t! at of the Portuguese during the period 
of their power in Ma'a'var was feudal, ill-disciplined 
and inefficient. The freqoeut and unnecessary inter¬ 
ference of the king and high officials from Portugal 
and the direct access of every Government Factor in 
India to the court at Lisbon rendered the Viceroys and 
Governors powerless to act and often placed them in 
very difficult and delicate situations. The Dutch 
methods, on the othor hand, were "bo superior to tho 
colonial systems then in vogue that it was the 
ambition of the English Company to copy them and 
develop a system as much like tho Dutch Government 
in the Indies as possible."^ 

Malabar, which was only ono among the many 
possessions that tho Dutch had in the East, was under 
a Commander and was subordinate both to Ceylon, 
which was under a Governor, and to the Supreme 
Government at Batavia which was under a Governor- 
General. Tho Governor-General-in-Council at Batavia 
governed the settlements in the East- The Council 
consisted of four Governors of the outlying settlements 


12 b'lttr VI. 

13. K. M. P*oikk»r : Uatabir and iht Dutch, p. 132. 
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and five others. Malabar was governed by the 
Commander and a Counoil consisting of members of tho 
political department and the military officer on the 
coast. The Home Government rarely interfered in the 
affairs of tho Company. Therefore practically the 
Governor-Geneial-in-Council possessed sovereign 
authority as far as the possessions of the Dutch in tho 
East were concerned. 

Tho services of the Company were divided into 
three mainsections. political.ecclesiastical and military. 
At the head of the political service was the Governor 
or the Commander as the case might be. Tho seat of 
the Commander was in Cochin- Below him was a 
hierarchy of officials; the lowest being the Apprentice. 
The low salai y of the officials,** was compensated by 
largo perquisites and commissions. The government 
of the Malabar settlement was analogous to the 
government at Batavia - tho Commander being assisted 
by a Council of nine. Such political committees existed 
in factories as well and there wore even Dutch settle¬ 
ments under officers who had only the rank of Undor- 
Merolianta- 

The head of the ecclesiast : cal service as well as 
educational department was "tho Preacher". Tne 
military establish mentis in Malabar was small and 
simple. The chief militar y officer in Malabar usually 

H. Ctadc and p.y 01 p -liiic*. ••ivam. 

Gwrnor - 200 gilder*: Commander • 150 10 180 glHarl ; 

Up|>-> Merchant - 80 to 100 gilder*; M-rebaot : M) to 70 gilder* ; 

Under Mcrcnaoi - «0 gilder*; B k«epar - JO gild«r. ; 

Airl’taai . 24 i > iC giidrr* ; Junior Auutanu . 16 to 20 gilder* 

Apprentice • 9 to 10 glider* 

IS. Grad* of military wrvica in Malabar 

Capialn - SO io 103 gilder*; Captain Uautenani - 70 gilder* ; 

Llemcoaot • 50 to tO gtldara ; Entigo - *0 gilder* : 

Sarguant - 20 gi.dci* ; Corporal* - 14 gilder* ; 

Priva.e.9 gilder*. 
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possessed the rank of a Captain under whom was one 
Captain Lieutenant and six Ensigns- The military 
power being thus negligible they had to get reinforce¬ 
ments from Colombo and Batavia at the tune of the 
war with the Zamorin. The naval base at Colombo 
was used by them to control the Indian seas when 
necessary- 

The judicial administration was sound and just- 
The court of justice in Cochin was presided over by the 
Second-in-Councilaid the Chief Administrator. The 
Members of the Council were also Members of the 
Bench and they settled both civil and criminal cases. 
A subordinate court of Cochin presided over by a 
member of the Council dealt with small cases. The 
Commander was formally forbidden from interfering in 
the affairs of the court But as head of the Government 
he possessed the appointing authority and Morns says 
‘•he should take care in selecting tho judges.” The 
chief however cou.d recommend prompt hearing and 
impartial justice- Usually he refrained from interfer¬ 
ing in any way in the course of judicial administration; 
but without his consent execution of the sentences 
could not be carried out. In case of his disagreement 
with the judgmont the matter was referred to the 
Supreme Government at Batavia- 

One defect in the judioial administration was the 
lack of a proper system of pleading and advocacy, the 
Government Lawyer pleading both for and against the 
accused- Criminal cases which affected the people of 
the country were conducted in Dutch with the help of 
interpreters- On tho whole it must be said to the credit 
of the Dutch that they imparted justice with impartia¬ 
lity and without delay. 
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The Dutch administration was different from 
the Portuguese in many ways- Apart from its 
efficiency it was beneficial to the people in a number of 
ways. Their connection with Malabar was not stained 
by acts of inhuman cruelty as that of the Portuguese. 
In their emphasis on religious toleration th-y 
stand in striking contrast with the fanaticism 
of their predecessors. They rarely indulged in 
forcible conversion or religious persecution. >6 They 
foresaw clearly the unhappy results that would 
inevitably follow an intolerent religious policy. The 
Portuguese were very slow to realise the fact that by 
preferring conversion to commerce they wore digging 
their own grave in Malabar. The Dutch themselves 
were proud of their humanity and benevolence when 
compared to their European predecessors. The 
religious policy of tb« Portuguese made both the 
Hindus and Syrian Christians hate them, because 
backed up by sovereign authority the Portuguese wero 
able to convert not only Hindus but many Syrian 
Christians to Catholicism. Therefore they looked up to 
the Dutch for protection from religious persecution. In 
1663 they came under the protection of the Dutch 
Company after the treaty between the Dutch and 
Cochin. This religious policy was one of the causes 
that made thorn more popular than the Portuguese- 


Comparing the Portuguese and the Dutch adminis¬ 
tration Sirdar Paaikkar writes “Unlike the Po rtug uese, 

lftT Til? Tow ocCfttloo wheatpe Dutch eoldiert de.ecr.ud ■ temple ia 
,h 0 <»« o! . p.E -I* belongio£ to the Pano.uar N.otwilrl -hen ih.y -ere 
f,inline the Z.cnorio. Bui even ibl. ou.r«*e *u o.oa.iu.d by Bellner* .cldl.r. 
-ho related 10 obey the order. o( Duico Go.erott.nl. (P.o.Mm i ««<-*» 
and Oil Ifuich, p. 1*5). 

iy When C»p«»io Nitthofl-»» *‘k«d by ibe R»j» ol Tr».tncore ». 10 
nbeihe'r he -cold do le« th.o .be Potiu K ue.f did. Nluhoff replied ‘II»« .hoold 
follow ibe looulep. ol Ibe PorioRaete -e mat. be fuil.y lik-i* ol .be..a»« 
eoormiliee le murdering. plunders •««. .bir*. ora oo, cu.iomor, -lib 
0 ,.(Aleitader P. C. The Duie\ ,n UaU,b*r. p. 20*) 
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the Dutch nover claimed that they had conquered Tndia 
or any portion of it. As their pretensions were less 
and their desire to do profitable trade evident, they 
caused less friction and created less trouble than the 

Portuguese.Their connection with Malabar «a* 

not marred by any of those atrocious deeds of barbarism 
which made Poituguesc nam. a bye-word in the East. 
Calculating, matter of fact and well trained in tho 
doubtful arts of diplomacy, the Dutch presented a 
striking contrast to the arrogant and incompetent 
Portuguese whose finances were always on the brink 
of bankruptcy but whose pretentions* were never less 
than those of universal dominion and empire.’ 


The decline of the Dutch power was not due to the 
defects of the Dutch administration Their officers 

wore generally highly competent both in business and 

in government. Thorefore tho Dutch Government was 
never bankrupt or inefficient. Their downfall was 
brought about by a variety of reasons over which they 
had no control. The first factor was tho rise of 
Travancore as a powerful state- The annexation of all 
small principalities that surrounded his dominions by 
Martanda Varma made it impossible for the Dutch to 
maintain a balance of power among those principalities 
on which they depended tor their trade. Another 
factor was the rivalry of other European nations, 
especially the English. This rivalry helped th e 
Malabar states to organise opposition against the Dutch 
and prevent them from establishing a monopoly in 
pepper trade. A third factor was the Mysorean 
invasion. It destroyed at ono stroke the military 
power of the Nayar nonility and established the 
supremacy of the Mysoreans in Malabar- This 
supremacy was transferred to the English by Tipu and 
the Dutch had to withraw from the scene. 
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Strangely enough the Dutch rulo with all its 
effeciency and tolerance left no permanent marks as 
the Portuguese rule, with all its incompetence and 
fanaticism did. Relics of the Portuguese co inaction 
with Kerala can still bo seen, in the language, where 
many Portuguess words have crept in, in religion - the 
roligion of tne Portuguese reigns supreme in some parts 
of Malabar coast-and in the mixed caste of 'topasses'# 
who follow the old Portuguese traditions to this 
day. The word •' Paranki ’* is even to this day 
a by-word for cruelty and barbarism-not a legacy 
to bo proud of- The Dutch rule left no lasting 
results. The language, traditions and religion 
of the Dutch have disappeared with them from 
Malabar. But, though they havo left no 
concrete results, they are still remembered in Malabar 
for their just and liberal policy- In short in spite of 
their few defects - their arrogant interference in the 
internal affairs of the Malabar principalities, then- 
inordinate thirst for profit, and their short-sighted 
political activities, the eventful hundred years of their 
connection with Malabar constituted a fruitful period 
in the history of Kerala. 


18. Mo«M *«»»! Top»»*«‘ «*re ibe deacewlaou ol the Porm.ue'r. 
Some were *iav«t who had given iheir freedom. Olh.n were ibe cfitprlr* of 
native women -ith whom their rnauera bad iormed temporary alliance,...Prior 
■0 166) tbay had a Bi»bop ol their o-n. »<d a cathedral -lihlo the towo of 
Cochin. Wien the Company took th# placo the. came noder th.lr protection" 
(Alexander P. C. Md, p. 1)7. footnote). 




CHAPTER XIV. 

Social Life and Administration. 

I 

The original name of Malabar was not Kerala but 
Chera and Tamil works referred to the land only by that 
name. This was because ancient Kerala was part and 
parcel of Tamilakam- Its culture and language were 
the same as those of the Cholas and Pandyas. Though 
these three kingdoms were politically distinct and 
independent of one another, they were closely knit 
together by religion and culture, and Tamilakam, like 
Ohristandom, was one from these points of view. The 
Tolkappiyam hints even at a geographical unity when it 
refers to the “famous three within the four 
boundaries ”» Tamil was the language of all the three 
rulers (the “ Muvanuan") Malayalara evolving only 

later. This accounts for the fact that the authors of a 

number of famous Tamil works came from Cheranad, 
the most famous of them being llango Adigal, the 
author of the Silappadikaram Toe ancient history of 
Kerala thus merges into the history of Tamilakam. 

It was only since the advent of the Aryans that 
the name Kerala came to he applied to the former 
Cheranadu. Obviously Kerala is only the Sanskritised 
form of Chera. though Dr. Caldwell think* that Kerala 
is the original and Chera the adaptation. The name 
Cheraman m eans the son of the Oheranadu.* It is the 

1 Trine lour bsunrlane. are explained bj the commentator cl ilia clanlc 
„ Veolaiam (lirorati HUH In the North. Kumar i In the tooth and ISn rea« uo 
either side. 

2. A *ood number ol Chera ruler* had tliie title I Wore their name'. 
Cheramao ChenfatiuvaB «A l>. 175 180) 

Cheramao Kuttuvao Ko’al (A. D. 180-215) 

Cberects Vaccao (A. D. IOO-J25) etc. 
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direct Dravid'an equivalent tcKeralaputra". Different 
writers give varying interpretations to this word- 
Perhaps there is nothing to interpret except that the 
Aryans changed the word to give it n Sanskrit garb. 

It is likely that from very early timos Kerala 
became a separate political entity- The epics and the 
Puranas as well as the ed ! cts of As oka mako reforonce 
to it- In the first century A. 1). Pliny refers to the 
rulers of Kerala as Calobotras - evidently Keralaputras) 
and mentions Muziris which has been identified with 
Cranganore. 

Though Kerala became a separato political entity 
long before the Christian era it is difficult to define its 
geographical boundaries precisely evon during the 
beginning of the Middle Ages This is largely because 
of the fluctuations of the boundaries from time to time 
according to the character and policy of the rulere- 
The tiaditional belief is that originally Kerala extend¬ 
ed from Gokarnam to Kanyakumari (Cape Comorin). 
The account given in the Kemlolpatti in this connection 
is confused. It says that during the government by 
the early Peruroals the country came to be divided into 
four : — 

(1) The Tulu kingdom, extending from Gokarnam 
to Perumpula (approximately the present north and 
south Canara). 

(2) The Kupa kingdom, oxtending from Perumpula 
to Putupattanam (the present North Malabar minus the 
Kurmbanad taluk)- 

(3) The Kerala kingdom, extending from Putu. 
pattanam to Kannetti <tho present South Malabar plus 

the southern half of Kurumbanad taluk, Cool.in state 

and North Travancore). 
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(4) The Muohika kingdom, extending from 
Kannetti to Cape Comorin (the presentSouth Travail- 
core). This division chops out a big (dice on the north 
and another in the south of the present Kerala. Arya 
Perumal extended it to the southern border of present 
Kerala. The Cheras steadily declined after the reign of 
Chenguttuvan (A D. 1U5-I80). Under him the Cbera 
Empire included Gokarnam in the north, Mysore. Arcot 
and Palani in the East and Capo Comorin in the south. 
After his reign the Cheras had to give up all their 
possessions beyond the ghats and Tulunad in the north. 
The centrifugal, tendencies that were let loose at 
the dose of the reign of the last Perumal led to the 
permanent disruption of the political unity of Kerala. 
They were not only irreconcilably divided among 
themselves but wore shut out from the influence of the 
neighbouring Cholas and Pandyas. 

But this division of the country and its isolation 
from its neighbours wero not without their beneficial 
results. Though the political division of the country 
brought about “a multiplicity of kings and party 
hatred" resulting in perpetual strife, its people 
gradually became distinct in custom? and maimers from 
those on the other side of the Ghats. Jlieranadu 
which was hitherto a part of Tamilakam now became 
a world apart with its own language, culture, nomen¬ 
clature, traditions and institutions. From this period 
begins the Middle A„'es in Kerala His.ory. 

II 

The Nambutiria urul Saynra■ The two notable 
features of the Middle Ages were an attempted * 
theocracy and feudalism- An attempt at establishing a 
theocratic foim of Government was made by the 
Narabutiris. the Brahmans per excellence of Kerala. 
The wide prevalence of feudal institutions in the country 
was a direct result of the peculiar civil and military 
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organisation of tho Nayars. Like the ehuroll and 
baronage of Mediaeval Europe the Nambutiris and 
Nayars so effectively checked royal authority that the 
autocratic systems of Government which existed in 
contemporary Madura and Kanchipuram wero 
conspicuous by their absenco in Kerala. Thus these 
two communities occupied a prominent position in the 
history of Mediaeval Kerala- 

The popular tradition that Parasurama roclaimed 
the land from tho eea between Gokarnam and Cape 
Comorin and gave it as a gift to the Brahmans perhaps 
mean only the colonisation of Kerala by tho Nambutiris. 
The date of tho arrival of the Nambutiris in 
Malabar is still a debated on© and opinions on this 
question differ widely ranging from 700 B. CX to700 A D. 
According to Logan they must have arrived in Malabar 
in tho early years of the 8th century A. D- via the Tulu 
country. This strange conclusion is based on three 
arguments:— il) That when Hieun Tsang, the 
Chinese pilgrim visited South India, west of the Ghats 
in A D 62»-46 either he found no Vedic Brahmans at 
all or they were in such numbers and influence as not 
todoserve mention- T .e naked heretics whom he met 
in la'ge numbers wore digambara Jains and not 
Brahmans; (2) that the settlement deed of the Jews at 
Cranganore about the beginning of the 8th oentury 
was not attested by the Brahmans while they have 
attested the Syrian deed in A. D. 774. Therefore it may¬ 
be inferred that "they became a power in the land 
somewhere botweon the early years of the eighth 
century and tho year A D. 774”; and ,3) that two non- 
Malayaloo tralitional accounts affirm that it was a 
Mayura Samian, a Kadamba iing of Banavasi. who 
peopled Kerala witn Brahmans. This MayuraSarioan. 
according to Logan, ascended the throne in the last years 
of the 7th or the beginning of the 8th century A. D. 
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Regarding (1) it is true that Hieun Tsang visited 
Malabar though Logan himself doubts it Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler observes ' Hieun Tsang had proceeded to 
Conjeevaram along the oaatern coast. On his return 
route he crossed the Peninsula to the Western Coast, 
known as the Malabar side; and then turned towards 
the north through Travancore and Malabar. Here he 
found the people illiterate and devoted to nothing hut 
ga ; n. Most of the monastries were in ruins, but there 
were hundreds of flourishing temples and the usual 
swarms of naked heretics." Now there is nothing 
strange in Hieun Tsang regarding the Nainbutins as 
nak^d heretics, for they are "notoriously a scantily 
clothed race" and they were "heretias" to him, because 
they were itropresMhle enemies of his own faith. 
Therefore the naked heretics mentioned by Hieun 
Tsang might bo Nambutirie themselves. 

(21 Not only the Brahmans, hut the Syrian 
Christians who had become an important community 
by this time and the Tiyya* do not find a place among 
the witnesses to the deed. Therefore tlu* absence of the 
Brahmans in the deed does not prove their absence in 
the country. 

(3) Logan says that Mavurasarman ascended the 
throne in the last years of the 7th or the beginning of 
the 8th century A- D- But wo now know that Mavura- 
sarman ruled between circa 345 and 370 A D. Further, 
according to the inscription translated and commented 
upon by Dr Fleet in the Indian Antiquary Mayura- 
sarman brought 18 brahmans in succession from 
Ahikshetra and establ ished them in Kuntala*. Kuntala 

~ xh, „„ of (he Uscriptio* ‘He Sarroan) prriormed iho 

c»U.d A»rAO.db*. »rd h.vln* hitn.rll br.-ngbi ,i R b,«,n Brahmao. io 
Micc.Mioo (ion Abik-h.ira end haviog embll.bed ihen in ihe redi.nt eonoiry 
a! Kaniale. and having acquired proweat. Mayuta Samian «u re.pleodaot io 
(be goveroiceni ol lh« earth." II. A. Vol. 10, p. 150). 
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is not Kerala. It hat* been identified with Kolattur in 
the extremo north-west of Mysore. 

The Marathft tradition by itself is a refutation of 
this theory. According to that Parasurama turned 
fishermen into Brahmans' and later condemned them to 
the position of a degraded class- Consequently Mayura 
aarinan imported a purer sot from elsewhere. This 
clearly acknowledges the existence of Brahmans in 
Malabar long befoie Mayurasarman’s reign- 

Another theory is that they immigrated into 
Malabar between the first and fourth conturios of the 
Christian ora. Child marriage is unknown among 
the Nambutiris. According to Mr. Dutt. it was the 
frequent invasion of foreigners in the Buddhist age 
(B C 400 320, and the genoial insecurity of the times 
that fostered this custom among the Brahmans and the 
Nambutiris might have separated from them before it 
rename a custom-at least before the 4th century A. D. 


The Nambutiris are the followers, not of Vedic 
Hinduism, but of the later Hinduism whioh hears the 
influence of Buddhism. So they might have come to 
Malabar only after the changes in Hinduism were 
brought about by Buddhism. U was only in the period 
of Asoka that Buddha's teaching became popular 
througout India and influenced Hinduism conaideiahly. 
A reasonable time, say ahout ? century, has to be 
allowed for the complete wo.king of. the process- So 
they could not have come to Malabar before the 
Christian era. 


This theory presumes that the Nambutiris brought 
their present religion in tact from t heir original home . 

4 The .r.auloo .h« conv.r.10. -b. b .-••»»* »>*'«»'• 

i, ent foreign .o UsM*r. VI«KVr «V* «... P... u,.m. p«r.u.drd them 

U.rouo) .o .U lh f Zl'cU 

ht them with «>. dignity el BfahMM. * U,,W 1) 
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It ia possible on the other hand that they settled in 
Malabar first with their ancient Hinduism but suc¬ 
cumbed to the influence of Buddhism later- One of the 
ed.ots of Aioka mentions Koralaputras to whom 
missionaries wese sent- Further there is every reason 
to believe that ‘Kaiala’ is the Aryanised form of 
•Chora'and since Aaoka mentions it the Aryans must 
have s'ttled down in Malabar btf.ue ihe time of Asoka 
Therefore we can accept the first part of the above 
theory—that the Brahman colonisation of Malabar 
must have taken place before the fourth century A D- 
but not tho second part-that it could not havo taken 
place before the 1st century A D- 

The Nambutiria a e thus Vedic Brahmans who 

migrated into Km a a long beforo the beginning of the 

Onristian era. Their original home is regarded to bo 
either Ahikshetia 4 in the north or the Narmada and 
Knshna valleys and the region of the Cauveri delta- 

Whatever may be their original home the Nambu. 
tiris soon came to identify themselves almost 
completely with the land of their adoption. They 
wore able to pose before tho rude chieftains with whom 
t ey came into contact as “God compellora’’—superior 
beings who have o.iaiued God by their powerlui 
mantras • This attitude combined with their learning 
and intellect and their simple life^ enabled them to 
superimpose their power on tho people. According to 
the tradition current in Malabar, after reclaiming the 
land from the sea Parasurama made a gift of it to the 
Nambutiria- Therefore in ancient times it was they 
who ruled over th e country. __ 

5. Auik»*aita, capital o! Nortuero Paoeball 1. ibe modern Kamcayat to 
ih« Bareilly Diairict near ihe jouthawtero corner ol Nepal. 

Say* Carnoeo.: "To croao iheir meal ro meaecii !i(e rxpire*. 

Pa 1m, Irail tad lierb alone iheir lord require*. 
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Whether this tradition of a pure Brahman rulo 
was correct or not with the introduction of the 
monarchical system they came to possess no secular 
authority. Nevertheless they contmued to occupy a 
dominant position in the whole of Kerala because of 
their peculiar socio-political organisation and the 
position they occuoied as the priostly class It was 
perhaps the Namhitiris who introduced caste as a 
political institution in Keiala including the term 
•sudra’as applicable to the Nayars. Tioy laid dow n 
in Sanskrit language ru'es of life regulating even their 
most trivial actions. The Naya-s wore prohibited to 
loarn Sanskrit so that all the lea-nod professions came 
to be monopolised by the Brahma is- The rigid caste 
observances they followed and the position they 
occupied in society as God compilers had made them a 
powerful sacerdotal class by the beginning of the 
Middle Ages. They exercised their power in all tho 
sixty four villages in whioh they settled down extend¬ 
ing from South Canara to Central Travancore. Under 
their aegis numerous temples sprang up in different 
parts and they exercised their power through those 
temples- What they wanted was not to got hold of 
secular pewer directly but "to bring into the mishes of 
their moral influence, tho<o in whose hands the 
universal law places such lowers” Further the land 
exclusively belonged to them according to trad-t.on 
and this sovereignty over tho land increased their 
authority and prestige. But they wore fars.ghted 
enough to see that tho gradual degeneracy of religious 
feelings which time must produce would have adverse 
effect upon their supremacy in the land. Therefore 
thev devised large tracts of lands and their revenues to 
certain temples built and consecrated by them so that 
even those who did n >t hesitate to rob a priest would 
think twice before robbing tho property that had been 
dedicated to God- Almost every temple of importance 
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have a synod of wardens who were all Brahmans- 
Generally they invited the leading chief to the member¬ 
ship of the synod and entrusted to him the stewardship 
of the whole temple subject to their superior authority. 
Generous endowments by charitable people made these 
temples immensely rich. The temples together with 
the endowments attached to them a--e called 
dtvaswam *-the properties of God- The Devaswam is 
in law a corporation sole and acts through us officers. 

Most of the important temples were founded by 
the Brahmans. They vested the general superintendence 
of all endowments in the sovereign. This general 
superintendence or melkomia did not entitle him to 
possess the temple and its property but merely to 
protect them- 

All important devaswams in Malabar had their 
own sankei'ims or independent jurisdictions-possessionn 
bevond the control of the sovereign or local chioftains 
who are simply protectors of these jurisdictions.’ 
These sanketams were well -defined and in some cases 
they were of large extent. Since most of the temples 
and the lands attached to them were originally the 
creation of the Brahman lords and communities these 
sanketams were places in which they possessed 
independent jurisdiction. Within these limits the 
temple corporations exorcised sovereign authority. 
Later on, in order to guard themselves against encroach¬ 
ment. they associated with themselves a secular leader 
to defend these possessions; but they never gave up 
their right of ownership or management. With the 
help of this secular ruler they managed the temple 
lands and ruled the tracts lying withi n the sanketam. 

7, Tn.S.'k'um h«* di-«pp«.*e *» °( "•« 

The lerm Ittell bkt lo<l i«« origin*! •igoi(ic*nce. It 1* 
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They, along with the other persons attached to tho 
temple, were collectively termed a Yogam • Thus a 
sanketam meant an independent institution governed 
by its own members and presided over by a sovereign 
elected by them. 

The very existence of such an extraordinary 
corporation is called in question on the ground that no 
trace of any sanketam exists in the present day. Mr. 
J. C. Ramyngton, arbitrator in disputes between the 
states of Travancore and Cochin regarding the exercise 
of sovereign rights within the limits of the lands 
attached to the temples, rejected the existence of 
independent sankotams. “That a sovereign who 
founded a pagoda and endowed it with lands should 
give to the managers the power of emancipating them¬ 
selves at pleasure from sovereign authority and 
adopting at will a different and probably a rival chief 
as sovereign is w.-ll-nigh incredibio."* It is not 
correct to say that an institution did not exist since 
its traces could not be detected in the present day. 
No trace of kvtippaka (blood feud) or changatam could 
bo found now and on this ground their existence in the 
Middle Ages could not be denied. The early Jewish 
and Syrian copper plates show that there wore guilds 
in existence which exercised .similar functions as the 
sanketams. These bodies - corporate like the Anju- 
vannam (of the Jews). Manigramam (of the Christians) 
and “six hundred” (of the Nayars) conslituted the 
political backbone of the country. Traces of these 
corporate bodies, like those of Samketams. could not bs 
detected in the present day. Mr. Ramyngton is not 
correct when ho says that the tempi's were founded by 
secular rulers and the lands attached to tho Deras- 
wams were a gift from them. Most of them were 

8. Qioiod by K. P P. Mecoo. Hi.lory ol Kerala. Vol. IV, p 90. 
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Brahman foundations and the local chief was there 
only to protect the tempi© and its endowments. Tho 
ecclesiastics of Malabar, like those of Romo, were 
able to control s.cular chiefs to a large extent. As 
Ramienear. a former Travancore Pewan, says “If 

there was such a thine as the Hanseatic L-ajrue.in 

existence till the 15th century exercising acts of 
sovereignty and judicial power which were incompatible 
wjth the supremacy of the rulers in whose states they 

were enforced .there-is nothing incredible or 

extraordinary in tho existence of such independent 
hierarchies as are implied hy sanketams in a country 
at all tunes acknowledging the domination and influence 
of its priesthood " It was not at all impossible for 
these sanketains to possess sovereign powers within 
their limits Like tho church in the Middle Ages these 
sanketains whose jurisdictions were not confined to 
any particular locality constituted a vast inroad on 
monarchical authority. And tho rulers, however 
powerful they might be. never hesitated to respect the 
rights and powers of these institutions- Tho Portuguese 
writers mention the sanketam of Elagunnapula as a 
■•sanctuary the SamOfin dared not violate” and to 
which the Raja of Cochin tetreated for safety. 

Thus there are ample proofs to show the existence 
of such institutions- -An impariam in imperio is not 
more extraordinary in Mediaeval Malabar than in 
Mediaeval Europe ”* 

Tho nature and extent of authority exercised by 
these corporations with the tracts ruled over by them 
differed in different places. They possessed almost 
sovereign powers within their limits. From the 
Vykom Grandhavari wo understand that the 
committee of management possessed the right to inflict 


9. K. P. P Me non: Op. CH. pp. 94—95. 
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punishment on all tho offenders within their jurisdic¬ 
tion. Before hoisting the flag for tho annual temple 
festival it is said that the committee had to eee those 
convicted by them of murder hanged According to 
the above Grandhavari this was observed till 977 M. E. 
i. e. 1802 A D. 

Even the sovereigns wore liable to ba punished for 
acts of tyranny within the sanketam- If the sovereign 
commits an act of tyranny the sanketam would be 
held to be dissolved which would precipitate a 
constitutional crisis If the Raja faded to make 
amends immediately he would bo liable to a further 
penalty for not restoring the sanketam earlier. The 
accounts available in different parts of Malabar 
including the archives of the Trivandrum pagoda show 
several entries of heavy payments exacted by the 
Yogam- 10 

From Cochin Law Reports and other Grandhavaris 
we are able to conclude that the sanketam in itself 
constituted an independent institution exercising 
sovereign authority. It was a self-working and self- 
-contained community recognising no sovereign except 
the Yogam jthe committee of the sanketam). The 
administrative functionsof the committee were complete 
and there was no provision for the intervention of an 
outsider. The governing authoiity was vested jointly 
with the uralars or tho trustees and the aka koimas or 
the managing members- representatives of the secular 
chiefs elected for the purpose- The governing body 
possessed the right to punish offences including capital 
punishment and to collect tho various kinds of land 

10. The earli«M entry (IJ25 4. I>.) io the Account- preMrrerl in the 
Archives nl Trivur-druni *»}» ib»t » »oru ol JO.OOO h»0 «o l« p*** 4 - * 

together «*ilh the inrrender o( valuable to ihn temple l.y Kur.niemel Sri 
Vir* Kent* Vurm» Tlravadl (ol Trev.ocore) lor kil.lng the iflicersol the 
temple. 
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revenue from the villag.-s and levy house tax on the 
houses of certain classes of the inhabitants. The 
sanketa.ns were thus fully self governing units- They 
disappeared with the rise of secular power and the 
corresponding decline of religious influence. They 
were the strongholds of the priestly class and they 
went a long way in curtailing the powers of the 
secular ruler. As in Mediaeval Europe these religious 
coipotations lived a vigorous and self-contained 
life for the space of many centuries. Their immovable 
properties were augmented by endowments from private 
individuals as well as from princes- Often they served 
as asylums to the vanquished and the distressed, but 
always they saw that no secular ruler encroached upon 
their powet's. They were centres of social and cultural 
life in Kerala- Respect for religion and everything 
veligious which was the prevailing sentiment during 
the greater part of the middle ages was responsible for 
their importance in the body politic. Wnen that 
sentiment gradually gave way to materialistic ideals 
of life, they sank to the position of voluntary associations 
or more centres of worship, losing their political 
aiguificance. 


The sankotam was the principal but not the sole 
institution thiough which the Brahmans exerted their 
influence in mediaeval politics. In an ago when 
religion was inextricably mixed with politics the 
suggestions and advicos offered by religious heads woro 
never ignored by the rulers The Brahmans associated 
themselves with the government of the country in 
various methods. '-They were the ministers of the 
Rajas, their officers on the Bench, their generals in the 
field and above all their spiritual preceptors." It 
was the king’s Brahman that led Gama to the 
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Zamorin.”" It wan, again, a Brahman who went to 
Ganm as the spy of the Zamorin-' 1 Further they were 
not bound by any territorial restrictions- A dependent 
of the Cochin Raja had as much liberty to visit the 
Zamorin‘s palace and enjoy his hospitality even during 
the zenith of hostility between the two rulers, as a 
dependent of the Zamorin had in the Cochin 
palace. Irreconcilably divided on all questions, the 
Zamorin and the Raja of Cochin were one in their 
respect for the Brahmans. This was of course not 
peculiar to Malabar, but in no other part of India did 
the Brahmans possess so much voice in political 
affairs. Like the Catholic Church in the middle ages, 
they constituted a supra national body and owed only 
nominal allegiance to the temporal power. 

Another factor that contributed to the enormous 
influence weitded by the Brahmans on the politics of 
the day wa9 their alliance with the royal families and 
the leading Nayar aristocrats. According to the 
custom among the Nambutiris only the eldest son of a 
Nambutiri is allowed to marry in his own community-'* 
Therefore the younger members sought alliance with 
royal and high—caste Nayar families- Most of the 
wealthy Nambutiri families wore thus matrimonially 
connected with a number of such families and that 


11. "The pan latch Brahman t jolt asd »U>w ha ro-r) 

Advancing no*, to lordly- Oama. b>w* 

And lead* him io ihe throne"— Lmiad, 

12. Batbo«aiayi: • Tho ling o*ad io employ the*« Brahman, at 

get' and ambaiiador* logo irom kingd. m Io kingdom became they ja,ted io 
lately in all part* -lihotit anybody moli-iing ihrm. though the king may ha at 
»ar." 

1J. The Snati-ii tmrili doe* rot prevent junior member! Irons marrying 
Io their o*o commoolty. The object oi It* author, -hoover hen. -a< limply 
to orevaot partition oi the iaraily. So he iay. that ii the brotheti love each 
Other well aod are oi one mind and deilre marriage. It If Uil that all ifeoold 
marry with a view to increase the lamily. 
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enabled them to wcild considerable influence on the 
political as well as religious affairs of the day. 

The Nainbutiris ware not generally warlike; but it 
is believed that a section of them did arm themselves 
for a long time According to the Keralotpatt». 
Para-urama. after the colonisation of Malabar by the 
B ahmans. organised a militia of 30 000 Brahmans and 
gave thorn thoir chief swords of office- So these 
Brahmans came to be called ayMipanis (those who 
b.-ar arms,. There were also stray instances of Brahman 
rulers as in the small kingdoms of IdapalU and 
Ambalapula The area to the south ot Cochin was 
politically split up even more than the territories of 
Cochin and Calicut- In the small district of Tiruvalla 
alone there were ten Brahman families who ruled with 
as much authority in their petty principalities as 
other chiefs elsewhere in Malabar. 

The importance of Idapalli, since its ruler was a 
Brahman, was much greater than its size would 
warrant. The sacerdotal character of tins Raja wns 
responsible for its unbroken independence throughout 
the middle Ages. It was the place which usually gave 
asylum to the Cochin Raja whenever he was defeated 
by the Zamorin Even Travanoore which conquered all 
Cochin territories in its neighbourhood spared the small 
state of Idapalli because of its'priestly ruler- More¬ 
over^, Moens says that it was -a kind of asylum, like a 
free town, to which people who are afraid of prosecu¬ 
tion and punishment retreat, and where they are eafo; 
and more especially when they are able to reach a 
templo or pagoda there.” This privilege which was 
acknowledged aud respected by all Malabar kiogs was 
also due to its Brahman ruler. 

Apart from the rulers there were many rich 
Nambutiri Jenmia or landlords- Their gifts and endow¬ 
ments to the temples gave them considerable voice in 
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the sanlcetams. Since the ruling and the fighting 
classes were preoccupied with aggressive or defensive 
warfare in almost all the twelve months of the year, 
the Namhutiris wore able to strengthen their sectarian 
organisations and establish solidarity in the community. 
Their class-consciousness made them an extra national 
community which resulted in considerable diminu¬ 
tion of royal authority. During the whole of the 
middle ages the Namhutifi Brahman was sometimes 
regarded as a more important personage than the icing 

himself; "ho is the holiest of human beings.the 

representative of (>od on earth.”»« 

The Nayars constituted the next important division 
ot the population. Throughout the mediaeval period 
they were the militia of the land. They were the 
typical knights—errant of the middle ages who scorned 
"the toils of culture and of art” ns well as riches and 
lived upon military service to their overlord. 
Jonathan Duncan who visited Malabar more than 
once gives a description of the typical Nayar soldier 
;, who walks along holding up his naked sword, with 
tho same kind of unconcern a9 travellers in other 
countries carry in their hands a cane or walking 
staff."‘3 These Nayar soldiers whose chief occupation 
was fighting were retained in their service by rulers of 
different paits of Malahar. They were so faithful to 
their lord and master that they usually pledged their 
life for his sake ™ 

The martial spirit of the Nayars was kept up by a 
number of institutions designed specially for that 
purpose. It is even said that Cheraman Perumal 
partitioned the country and introduced the Kurmaltaram 

>«. Trwncor* Cm»u* Rrpori, IS7«-J3. p 191. 

IS. AtiJlia Rnurchit. V«l. pp. 10 *«d 18. 

16. Lpjao : Op. til. VgW. p. 1*0. 
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to perpetuate this martial spirit intheNavars "lest 
living in perpetual peace, the Malabar people should 
sink into effeminacy and thus became a prey to 
surrounding nations ” 17 The annual sham fights on the 
Onara festival, in which the adult members of the 
community divided themselves into two part.es under 
their reap-ctivo leaders and tried their strength in the 
open field, resembled the warlike tournaments which 
were so popular and so conynon in Mediaeval Europe- 1 ® 
Fighting duals was a common method of settling 
disputes and keeping up the martial spirit- The duals 
which loomed la.ge in the mediaeval period were also 
a source of income to the state- The dual was not 
necessarily fought by the disputants themselves There 
were professional fighters called Chekors who would 
fight for them- The principals in the quarrels had to 
pay the customary payments -a stipulated sum to the 
fighter, another to his house and a third to the state- 
It was essential for deciding the dispute that ono of the 
combatants should fall. Therefore both settled all 
their wordly affairs before the day of the combat. 
These professional fighters or Chekors were invariably 
NayarP. 

. Kutipp'ika or family feud was another institution 
which engaged them in killing and being killed. If a 
member of a family was killed it was incumbent on 
his family to avenge his death by killing a member of 
the slaver’s fanrly It is said that his relations would 
steep a cloth in his blood and vow never to lose sight 
of it till they would have avenged hie murder by the 
death of the murderer and the destruction of his house. 
But generally the chieftain intervened and usually 
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selected an outhouse to barn the corpse. The thirst for 
revenge inevitably porpetuated deadly hatred between 
the two families. 

The Kalari or gymnasium was however the most 
popular institution that braced up the martial spirit 
of the Nayars In ancient Kerala the Kalari w&9 a 
school where instructions were given both in warfare 
and letters. The teachers were generally Nayars and 
the system worked well so long ns they controlled the 
various activities of the State. But when the 
Nainbutiris appeared on the scene with thoir superior 
Sanskrit learning, indigenous culture succumbed to its 
influence. Knowledge of Sanskrit was considered to be 
an essential requisite for any scholar. The Brahmans 
thus became the acknowledged teachers and the Nayars 
were forced to concentrate their attention on military 
training at the expense of intellectual equipment. By 
the beginning of thp Middle Ages the Kalaria lost thoir 
position as schools for imparting education and became 
mere gymnas’ums or centres of military training. 
A Kalari was generally attached to the Bhagavali 
(Goddess) temple of each village. The man (fencing 
master) who presided over it supervised the training of 
the people- Though an institution common to all parts 
of Malabar >t was most popular in the north. The 
Kadathanad locality was the scone of several deeds of 
daring of a great hero named Taccholi Otenan. In these 
gymnasiums young Nayar soldiers were trained to 
despise death and regard fighting as a sport- “The 
Nayars bestowed as much attention as the Greeks or 
Romans of old did on the physical development of 
their youths " l9 

Shice training in the Kalari was considered to be 
indispensable to every Nayar youth, all Nayars were 
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ipso facto soldiers- By virtue of thoir descent they must 
always bear arms. Tile similarity between the Nayars 
of Mediaeval Malabar and the chivolrous barons of 
Mediaeval Europe is only too obvious in the account 
given below by a European writer. “Naya.s of the 
ancient typ« were so many Spartan warriors, so many 
knights of a court of love. All knew how to read and 
write, but the chief pa-i of their education was earned 
in the gymnasium and the fencing Bchool where they 
learnt to despise fatigue, to he careless of wounds and 
to show an indomitable courage often bordering upon 
foolish temerity... War and gallantry, love and nattle.’ 
My sword and my mistress! These were their devices 
and they were ticklish sticklers for the point of 
honour ” i0 

Militarism and chivalry were however not the only 
points of comparison betwoen *he feudal knights and the 
Nayars - in fact they were the least important points 
of similarity. The Nayars like the Barons of the 
middle ages were the leaders of the struggle for liberty 
against the tyranny of the ruler. While the politico- 
religious organisation of the Nambutlris cut down the 
royal power from one side, the politico military organi¬ 
sation of the Nayars reduced it from the other. In fact, 
the part played hy the Nayar nobility in preventing 
the monarchy from degenerating into tyranny was 
indeed so important vhat it can be rightly said that the 
history of Mediaeval Malabar is practically the history 
of the Nayars. The position they occupied in the body 
politic has been correctly and aptly described by 
Logan in the preface to his Jlalabur "The central 
point of interest ... in any descriptive and historical 
account of the Malayalee race (is- the position which 
was occopi-d for centuries on centuries by the Nayar 
casto in the civil and military organisation ... a position 
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80 unique and so lasting that but for foreign interven¬ 
tion there seems to be no reason why it should not have 
continued to endure for centuries on centuries to come. 
Their functions in the body politic have been tersely 
described in their own traditions as " the eye’ 1 , “the 
hand" and “the order" and to the present day (1887) we 
find them spread throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, hut no longer - I could almost say, alas; — 
“preventing the rights (of all classes) from being 
curtailed or suffered to fall into disuso.” 

The word 'Nayar’ is said to be a corrupted form of 
tho word ‘Nayakar’ which means protector. They nre 
not a caste but a community. The Nayara wero the 
protecting class of the land, for they constituted a 
bulwark against tyranny and oppression of the Rajas. 
Besides being protectors they had other functions to 
perform. According to the Ktralotpotli Parasurama 
organised the Nayars into taias and gave them the 
functions of kan (eye), bii (hand) and kalpana (order) 
that is, they were entrusted with tho functions of 
supervision, execution and the giving of orders so 
as “to prevent the rights front being curtailed or 
suffered to fall into disuso ” Thus the most important 
functions of government fell to this section of tho 
population. 

The Nayars were able to provent the rulers from 
becoming tyrannical hy means of national assemblies, 
which consequently occuoied a prominent place in the 
politicalor ganisation of Kerala- These national assem¬ 
blies. or kuttams as they were called, were of three sorts 
composed’ of the representatives of the various divisions 
of the country. For military purposes the country was 
divided into a number of nadus and each nadu was 
sub divided into detami. For purposes of civil admini¬ 
stration each nadu was again subdivided into laras or 
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villges preaided over by Karamtars - probably called 
Taravalid. The three kinds of kuttams were (li the 
kuttam of the tara <21 the kuttam of the nadu and (3) 
the kuttam of all Kerala. Tne Kerala national 
assembly met under ordinary circumstances only once 
in twelve years at Tirunavaye on the occasion of the 
great Mamankam festival. All Kerala was expected to 
he represented in this assembly It possessed immense 
powers and according to some writers it had even the 
p>wer to remove the reigning monarch and install a 
new one The kuttam of the tara met to discuss 
generally matter* of local importance. The nadu 
which was a collection of taras had its own assembly. 
The old tradition as embodied In the Kaalolpatti and 
ancient documents and accounts furnished by reputed 
mediaeval wiiters prove the existence of these different 
kinds of Kuttams- These assemblies played an im »or- 
. tan; part in the government of the country. -The 
influence of the Tara organisation cannot be over-rated 
ina political system tending always to despotism.” 
The Nayars who were very sensitive with regard to 
their rights and liberty wore in constant dread of their 
suppression by an irresponsible executive. Since the 
executive could not be made responsible to these assem¬ 
blies in those days. they controlled the king through 
his ministers. “These Nayars ..resemble the Parlia¬ 
ment and do not obey the king's dictates in all things 
but chastise his ministers, when they do unwarrantable 
acts.”-* 


The origin of these village communities could be 
traced to Parasurama according to tradition .and the 
Keralolpatti • Tradition says that Parasurama handed 
over the Government to the Namhutiris who spread 
themselves in sixty four grama ms and established village 
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ommunitios. The village communities of the 
Brahmans wore called gramama and those of the Nayars 
tho lama. The Brahmans introduced a republican 
form of government of four kalakam* or councils 
consisting of representatives of the sixtyfour gramams, 
presided over by an officer styled tbo Rakahapunuha who 
was their elected executive officer fora term of three 
years. This experiment gave way to the rule of the 
Perumata. But even during their regime the Council 
retained large powers and the Perumal had to consult 
them on all important matters. After the Ro-called 
partition of Kerala the Kalakams went out of existence 
and their position was taken by the kvltamt of the Nadu. 
During practically the whole of the middle ages these 
kulloms constituted au effective bulwark against the 
tyranny of tho ruler. 


Apait from these there was another factor which 
exorcised a restraining influence on the powers of the 
king, vis the established custom of the land -maryada, 
achnram or nallunadappu - as it was variously called. 
In fact the powers and privileges which tho Nayars 
and the Naubutiris possessed were themselvos a 
product of the custom of the land. Even the ruler 
dared not violatrf the established customs. There were 
certain things which the chiefs were expected to do and 
certain other things which they were expected not to do. 
Thus the chief of a Nid or a Naduvali was expected to 
interfere in the case of a kulippaka and Bee that the 
body of the murdered was burnt in the house of the 
murderer. Every chief would have to do many things 
against his wish and will to satisfy public opinion and 
respect the custom- “If it were necessary to sum up in 
one word the law of the country as it stood befoie tho 
Muhammadan invasion (1766 A. D ) and British occupa. 
tion (1792/ that word would undoubtedly bo the word 
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•custom'.” 23 In Mediaeval Kerala custom occupied tho 
place of the statute law and its sanction was not 
necessarily derived from the central authority. 

But this should not lead us to the supposition that 
the mediaeval kings of Malabar were mere political 
nonentities If the rulers were bound by custom so 
we:e the subjects. Custom compelled them to obey the 
law and their ruler. Though a singular lack of central 
authority was a common feature of the mediaeval 
period, the rulers played the most important part in the 
government of their respective kingdoms- It is true 
that most of them were dependent upon the willing 
alleg'arce of their feudal nobility But they secured 
this obedionce as a matter of course, since there were few 
occasions when tho interests of the ruler clashed with 
those of the nobles or the people- Mr. Logans conten¬ 
tion that the political system of Malabar was always 
tending to despotism can hardly he substantiated at 
least during the early middle ages- Though th© 
Zamorin conquered the neighbouring principalities he 
did not annex'them to his dominions by depriving the 
chiefs of their possessions- The chiefs were asked to 
pay certain customary tributes to him and recognise his 
ovorlordship- The rulers generally respected the 
rights of the chiefs and feudatories under them. It is 
therefore wrong to interpret our mediaeval history as 
ihe story of conflict between the forces of right led by 
the feudal Navar? and the forces of evil represented by 
tho king. Nor is it right to go to the otner extreme and 
represent the mediaeval history as a long conflict 
between the forces of order led by the ruler and the 
forces of disorder represented by the intransigent 
nobles. An armed baron, it is true, is a dangerous 
servant, but not under a strong master. It is true that 
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in the later middle ages the over-mighty barone like 
the BUuvitlil Pillamar succeeded in reducing royal 
authority to virtual impotence in Travancore. But such 
instances were few and far between and were the 
results of peculiar circumstances. Therefore they cannot 
be taken as the basis for wide generalisation- In fact 
both these views are misleading in so far as they imply 
an irreconcilable cleavage of interest between the 
ruler and his vassals. It is reasonable to consider the 
matter from a different point of view. It is wrong to 
regard public life in the mediaeval period as a civil war 
between the king and the nobles The nobles willingly 
obeyed^the ruler so long as he ruled the territory on 
the basis of the established customs and traditions, and 
the rulers invariably respected the riglus of the feudal 
noblos who supplied him with soldiers during war. 
The king himself was a nobleman, the tallest among 
them and he regarded himself only as first among 
equals not above all. Tncre was every reason to 
believe that harmony of interest prevailed between the 
two- This does not however minimise the importance 
oftho national assemblies or the sankstams. They 
constituted a ready remedy for any abuse of power by 
a technically irresponsible executive- 

The relation between one ruler and another was 
also governed by certain established customs, as the 
relation between the ruler and his subjects. Perpetual 
strife among the different states made the maintenance 
of peace peculiarly difficult in the Middle Ages But 
there were certain rules of war which were generally 
obeyed by the belligerants- One such rule was that 
the defeated ruler should ho reinstated as a feudatory. 
This rule was generally followed by the Malabar rulers 
till it was summarily set aside by Martanda V'arraa 
when ho annexed Quilon to h>« dominions und made 
the Raja a state prisoner. Another similar rule was 
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that the Nayar lords should not be punished as 

ordinary individuals even when they rebelled against 

constituted authority. This rule was also violated for 
the first time by the same Travanoore ruler when he 
arrested the leading nobles and executed the Tambia. 
Till the accossion of Martanda Varma, however, these 
rules were generally obeyed. These regulations, 
especially those in relation to inter-state disputes, went 
a long way in mitigating the hardship of the people 
who were always living in a state of war Ibn 
Batuta’s account brings out the truth of this statement. 
••There are twelve infidel Sultans in Malabar, the more 
powerful among them having an army of fifty 
thousand troops, the weaker ones only three thousand. 
But there is no discord among them, and the strong 
does not covet what the weak possesses. At the 
boundary of each state there is a wooden gate on which 
is engraved the name of the Sultan whose territory 

begins there. When a Mussalroan or an infidel flees 

from the state of one of these princes because of some 
delinquency, and reaches the gate of security of 
another prince, he is safe and cannot be caught by him 
from whom he had fled, though he may be powerful’ 
having many troops at his disposal.’' 23 

Ill 

General Features of Administration • The relative 
position of the ruler, the nobles and the priestly class 
shows that the Government was based on the principle* 
resembling those of the feudal system of mediaeval 
Europe. In its social aspeot feudalism still remains to 
some extent in many parts of Kerala as a relic of the 
past. But its civil and military aspects have comple¬ 
tely disappeared with the British occupation of 
Malabar in 1792. 
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For the purpose of military administration the 
land was divided into nodus and dtsami. But for 
civil administration nodus were divided into gramams 
and taras. Thus while the dssim was the unit 
of military organisation, the taro was the unit of civil 
administration. The nodus and detams consisted 
of not so many towns and villages but of eo many 
Nayars such as the “Five Hundred” of Kodakaranad, 
the "Four Hundred” of the Annamanad and the 
"Three Hundred” of Cher.galinad. This non-nucleated 
character of the village was one of the peculiarities of 
the Malabar administration. Every division and 
subdivision had its own head. A Nayar village or tara 
consisted of a number of houses lying detached in the 
midst of gardens- It had its own oiganisations for 
civil and administrative purposes. The Karanavam, or 
the eldest members of the different houses, looked after 
the local affairs of the tara and superintended the culti¬ 
vation of the lands of their chief who might be either a 
Raja, a mere janmi or any lord in between them. In 
return for this each Karanavan received a share of the 
produce- Apart from this he was also expected to 
render military service to his chief whenever called 
upon to do so. The headmen of the villages were 
called Gramadkipotis or Janmitolis . In some places they 
were called Dtsaralis. the difference between the two 
being only one of degree. Besides being the sole 
proprietors of the lands in their respective villages they 
enjoyed certain special privileges such as (1) Ambalop- 

pali**— the direction of the ceremonies of the village 
pagoda (2) Uraima or the management of the pagoda 
lands ; (3) Asaima or the control of all the ceremonies 
in the families or houses of his village and (4> the 
Desadhipolyam or the general superintend*nee of the 
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village. A village headman who did not possess the 
first two rights was known as Janmivali. Thera was a 
Desamli to every village except where the village wa„ 
the private property of the NaduvaU or the Raja, in 
which case the rights of the head of the village belong¬ 
ed to the chief- The chief also acquired lands by 
purchase. Since the Nayars constituted the military 
class, most of them were retainers of chiefs or 
kings of Kerala As they were bound to serve 
their chief iD war and to protect his dominions, they 
had to be in the fields of battle frequently So most of 
then, held their estate in fief from their chief, who was 
thus able to possess lands in this manner also- In those 
villages which the Raja acquired by purchase the old 
Desavali still retained his office though shorn of much 
of his authority. 


Though tho Desavali was mainly the military chief 
of his village who marched at the head of the quota of 
his soldiers during wartime, he had other duties as 
we ||. He assisted in the collection of fines forfeitures 

and other dues to the Government. He decided petty 
suits and was responsible for establishing law and order. 
In police and judicial matters he was assisted by two 
prominent and respectable citizens of the village called 
Pramanis- The Pramanis who were neither appointed 
nor hereditary were generally drawn from the Nambu- 
tirisand Nayars though the other castes were not 
excluded altogether. They should be acceptable to 
both parties and if both attended they disposed off the 
matter without reference to the Desarah. If ono ot 
the parties demanded the case was to be taken to the 
village court or Pancbayat. If the defendant however 
refused to attend the Desavalis interfered and issued the 
summons directing the Pramanis to decide the case in 
his court The summons were generally obeyed but in 
case of refusal the Desavali applied to the Naduvalx, 
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the chief, who settled the case himself. If a village 
had no Pramani , which might be the case sometimes, 
the case would be referred to a neighbouring village. 

I The Dttavali could settle only minor disputes. 
Major disputes, like theft for instance, were settled by 
the chief after a preliminary investigation by the 
Desavali. The punishment for theft was fine and ros'o- 
ration of the stolen property for the first offence and 
death for the third. The Dnatali and the Prananii 
received fees for suits decided by them which wore paid 
in equal shares by both the defendant and the plaintiff. 

Thus every village wa* almost fully self-governing. 
Each had its own headman. Pramanis, the hereditary 
village servants, panchayats. knUanu, police (taral> and 
watchmen (tavalkar). The functions, rights and privile- 
ges of each of these were we 11-d-fined. The village 
council was generally held in the temoles some of- 
which were exclusively owned by the Navars. The 
council was held at the beginning of every month for 
tho administration of affairs connected with caste. 
This socio-religious ceremony was attended by all the 
important villagers. 

Next to the Desatali was the Vadumli or the chief 
of the nadu or district- He enjoyed the same powers 
and privileges in the district as the Desavali in tho 
village. Except for the fact that they have to render 
military service to the Raja when called upon to do so, 
the Naduvalis were virtually independent rulers in their 
respective districts. Unlike the feudal barons of Medi¬ 
aeval F < t . rope, w ho held their estate in fief from the king 
these Nayar lorJs~dairaed to hold office by a tenure as 
anoient as that of any of the Rajas Like the Namhu- 
tiris they also claimed to have derived their ownership 
from Parasurama. All the Naduvalis were not however 
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equally powerful or rich- In some cases the Naduvali 
himself was the Desovali of every villago ID the district- 
But there were also those who owned only one or two 
villages in the district, the other villages being under 
separate Duaoalu or under the Raja directly governed 
hy him. In fact, the line of demarcation between the 
Desavali and the Saduvali was so thin that sometimes a 
successful village headman ripened into a Naduva >. 
The minimum qualification for a Saduvali was that ho 
should have at least one hundred Naya-s attached to 

his range. Any number below that made him only a 
Desavali. 

The A* aduvalis differed in their status and position 
which were indicated by different names. They might 
be swarupis, prabhus or tnaiambis and styled Aehan, 
Kaimal or simply Nayar. The tributary Rajas like 
those of Purakknd and Alangad or subordinate chiefs 
•like the Kaimal of Koratty or Nambiyar of Munanad 
were Naduvali* of very high status possessing the power 
of life and death over their subjects The Prabhus were 
inferior to Kaimals in so far a- they were denied this 
power. The matambis who belonged to the third class 
of the Naduvalis were potty chiefs with limited powers, 
their armed retainers rarely oxcoeding hundred in 
number and they wero not much different from the 
Desavalis. 

The Saduvali was the chief police and judicial 
officer of his district. He was also the revenue officer 
and collected the ordinary and extraordinary revenues- 
In this he was assisted by two accountants who kept 
the account of his collections and records of transfer of 
land. He hod a share of every branch of the Raja’s 
revenue-customs, fines, and confiscation of the pro- 
pertyetc. All the Naduvalis had to pay certain foes 
to the Roja-a succession fee or purushantaram , an 
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annual tribute or andukalcJta and an annual contribu¬ 
tion for special protection called rakthabhogam etc. 

The Naduvali, being the military chief of his 
district, was bound to march at the head of his soldiers 
at the command of the Raja- He would be accom¬ 
panied by all the bghting men of his district under 
their respective Duaxnlit. Even daring times of peace 
he was expected to keep up the martial spirit of the 
soldiers by mock fights fa! ways accompanied by the loss 
of a few lives) exhibited in front of the ruler. Since 
all the soldiers of the district were under his control he 
was a very powerful officer- Even when the command 
of so many soldiers tempted him to rebel against cons¬ 
tituted authority, custom did not permit the Raja to 
abolish his office or confiv-ate his estate, though the 
rebel himself generally punished. Therefore the 
prestige and office of the Saduvali continued though 
often it encouraged ccutnfugal tendencies. 

At the apex of the system was the Raja. He was 
the supreme ruler of the land. But. as has already 
been stated, his power was not unlimited. Since he 
rarely maintained a standing army he was entirely 
dependent upon the willing obedience of his subordi¬ 
nates. Further, the Nayar nobles were themselves the 
owners of their lands, so that, unlike the feudal 
barons, their only connection with the ruler was the 
military service rendered by them. 

Buchanan gives an account of the administrative 
system of the Zamorin which could be regarded as the 
general standard of administration in Malabar. 
According to this the ruler was assisted by four 
sanadhikaryahara (major officers) whose office* were 
hereditary and certain minor officers appointed and 
removed at the pleasure of the sovereign. Ths 
karyakara were (1) Mangat Achan, a Nayar lord 
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(2) Tinayancheri Elayadu. a Brahman (3) Pharmot 
Panikkar, a Nayar and (4) Paranambi, a Nambisan- 
The minor officers managed the privale estates of the 
Zanio-in and collected his revenues consisting of 
customs or a fifth part of the movable estates of every 
person that died and fines. The karynkars were also 
responsible for the administration of justioo in which 
they were assisted by four assessors, but, the selection 
being left to themselves, this provision gave little 
security to the subjects. For inflicting capital punish- 
mont. however, the ruler’s mandate was required. 
Appeals from the dec : sions of the Nnduvalis and the 
Drsaixilis were decided by a Court of Panchayat in the 
presence cf the ruler. 

IV 

Sources of Revenue- 

One curious feature to be noted regarding the 
pouicesof revenue is that no land-tax was levied by the 
Rajas- Though this fact is railed in question by some 
scholars we havp Ihe authentic statement of Zeinuddin 
in this matter- Writing in the l6th century the Muslim 
historian says that “they (the rulers) demand no land 
tax from the tenants of the lands and gardens, although 
they are of groat extent."’-* Mr. Logan however thinks 
that “there was a public revenue in Malabar originally 

.but with the extinction of the supreme kon or king 

in the 9th century A D. the share of the produce due to 
him did not pass to those who supplied in some measur® 
his placo but to the great bulk of the people - the 

Nayars.” 26 In any case it is clear that land tax 

was unknown in the middle ages. Its absence can 
reasonably he explained. The prevailing tradition—w© 
do not know when it originated - was that the whole 
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land belonged to the Nambutiris as a gift from Parasu- 
rama Therefore no tax could be levied on Brahmaawav, 
(property of the Brahmans). Granting that the legend 
gained currency only later, it is possible that the 
majority of the janrais who were Brahmans, were 
exempt from certain taxes under the Hindu system.' 
Secondly since there was no standing army other 
sources of revenue sufficed for the purposes of Govern¬ 
ment. The chief sources of revenue were: 

(1) Ankam. This literally means fight or dual. 
Disputes between two parties were sometimes settled 
by combats The actual fignt generally took placo not 
between the principals in the d.spute but between 
th«ir respective professionals callel Chtknn. Each 
party was obliged to deposit with the ruler a certain 
sum of money in three separate purees — naltukili, 
vittukili and onkakili. (kiii - purse). The last two went 
to the house of the combatant and to the combatant 
repectively, while the first went to the ruler in his 
capacity as the umpire between the two combatants. It 
varied according to the means of the parties sometimes 
amounting to a 1000 fanams ;Rs- 250). 

(2) Chunkam or customs. Custom duties on imports 
and exports both by land and sea constituted an 
important source of revenue. The duties differed with 
different rulers and with times In some cases it was 
only 2{ or S per cent. But Zeinuddin says in the 16th 
century that the amount was as high as 10 per cent. 

(3) Ela. According to Dr- Gundhert. ela was fine, 
penalty or forced payment- A powerful ruler sometimes 
appropriated the estates of neighbouring Rajas or 
yaduvalia and in token thereof they were forced to 
make annual or occasional payments to him in cash or 
kind. 
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(4) Kola. This was forced contribution from 
tributary principalities, specially on occasions of 
emergency. The amount varied with circumstances- 

(5) Tappu or blunder. Dt*aval\8, Naduvalis and 
rulers received fines from people for accidental or 
unintentional crimes. 


(6) Pile. This was fino levied in the same manner 
as the ahove for intentional crimes. The amount 
depended upon the magnitude of the crime and the 
circumstances of the individual, extending sometimes 
to the total confiscation of his property. 


i7) Purushanlaram or succession fee This was a 
fee levied by the Rajas '-from Naduvalis, Duawdu. 
heads of commercial corporations, from the holders of 

lands in free gift or under conditional tenure and 

generally all persons holding elanum (position) minam 

(prestige or official dignities in the state, “whenever an 
heir succeeded to a vacancy caused by death Ma.pp.las 
(Muslims) who possessed considerable wealth and held 
situations or privileges dependent upon the wil. or 
favour of the Raja, were also liable to pay this fee. 
• •This tax. so similar to one of our feudal sources of 
revenue in the West, often reached the extent of 
1*00 fanams.’'* 7 


(8) Pulayatlu Pcnnu or adulterous woman was a 
source of double profit to the ruler. Degraded women 
were made over to the Raja to be taken care of. As a 
compensation for their maintenance their family had 
to offer to the Raja as much os 6u0 fanams . Rs loO). 
The ruler however used to dispose them off for money 
generally to the coast merchants called chettie. 

(9) Kalcha . This consisted of presents made by all 

ranks of pooplo to a Raja or Naduvali when they bad to 


27. Uuuuo: Goo. pp. 196-7. 
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offer congratulations or condolences — his succession to 
the gadi. marriage or death in bis family- This tax 
which is also similar to one of the feudal levies in the 
West sometimes amounted to about 2000 fanams. These 
far.ams were also made on occasions of national fostival 
like Onam and Viahu. 

(10) Dattu Kaleha or adoption fee. Persons desirous 
of making adoptions had to obtain the sanction of the 
Raja and to pay a fee which is a fixed proportion of the 
estate to which tho adoptee would hecome entitled- 
Like the other fees this also varied according-to circum¬ 
stances. 

(11) Ponnarippu or sifting of gold- Certain rivers 
used to wash down gold and the quest for it was 
allowed only after a payment of royalty to the Raja or 
the Naduvali, as the case might he. 

(12) AUaladakkam (Attal - on decease + 
adakbam - subjection), or eschet. When a man, 
whether a Sadutali, Dssavali or a mere Adiyan (vassal) 
died without heirs, the Raja took his properly 
especially when the lands were held in free gift- Tne 

' Saducali ami the Dcsacali bad similar rights with respect 
to their tenents. The right of eschet did not however 
apply to the extinct Brahman families, for the sastras 
say that the king should not covet Brahmaswam. which 
was generally conferred on another Brahman. 

(13) Atimappanam was the yearly payment of one 
or two fanams levied by the lord, prince or patron on 
every one of his vassals. 

(14) ChtriUcal Cberikkals were private domains 
which the Rajas possessed in proprietory rights 
acquired by purchase, lapse or eschet- 

(15) ' Certain kinds of bulls, cows, elephants and 
pigs belonged exclusively to the Raja. They are: cows 
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with five or three dugs (aitnvla and mummula). cattle 
that killed a human being or an animal ( chencompv, 
Literally ‘red homed’) cattle with a marked tail 
(puvali) beeves born with a peculiar white spot near the 
corner of the eye (kannadapulli). wild elephants caught 
in jungles [anappidi, and pigs that had fallen into wells 
(Idnallil panni). 

(16) Ulanha and Atinha Urukkal Ship-wrecked 
vessels and vessels drifted ashore. Both these belonged 
to the ruler. Another custom which prevailed wan 
plundering-the ships which were bound for some other 
port- Abdur Ra/.aak however says that this custom 
did not prevail in Calicut. Tnis often proved to be a 
very important source of revenue. 

(17) Certain royal perquisites from hunting 
expeditions such as iompu or tusks of dead elephants, 
kuravv or the hind quarter of any hog. dear or other 
edible animal slain in hunting, vatu or the tan and (olu 
or the skin of all the tigors similarly slain. 

(18) Talappanam was a sort of poll-tax levied on 
occasions from poor classes amunting to about five 
fanans 

(19) All precious metals which might be discovered- 
as also cardamoms, teak, jack etc. 

(20) Valappanam was a tax levied by fishermon for 
exercising their profession. 

(21) CAanjatam or protection money. No trace of 
this peculiar custom could be noticed now anywlu-ro in 
Kerala. It is to some extent similar to the tributes 
paid by the Indian states to the British Government as 
paramount power in India under the system of 
subsidiary alliance for the purpose of protecting them 
against external and internal enemies- Wheuever a 
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man wished to place himself under the protection of a 
Raja or a Naducali he paid a stipulated sum to his 
overlord called ehangalam or protection money and 
made an assignment of particular lands a9 guarantee 
for payment. The sum was devoted to the mainten¬ 
ance of a kind of sentinal for his protection, but this 
implied also an obligation on the part of the patron to 
assist wtth a stronger force when necessary. 

When the travellers paid protection money to the 
ruler they would be escorted by armed Nayars 
^paid by the ruler) who guaianteed their security with 
their own lives. The institution is sometimes called 
kaval ehangalam, i- e. guard companion. Fahien savs 
that "those who desire to proceed thither should first 
pay a certain sum of money to the king of the country 
who will then appoint people to accompany them and 
to show them the way “ Nieuhoff perhaps had in mind 
these stiff guardsmen when he remarked that the 
Nayars are ••extremely courteous and will venture on 
anything for a small sum ■ "** 

Not only travellers, but the adjoining chiefs of a 
powerful neighbour, who were not strong enough to 
resist molestation from others, sometimes placed them¬ 
selves undor his protection, who would thereafter he 
responsible for their safety. Later this custom was 
extended to companies of Nayars who undertook on 
payment to protect those who stood in apprehension of 
another. To a powerful ruler ehangalam often proved 
to be a good source of revenue. 

(23) Rakshabhogam was another form of protection 
money. It diff-red from ehangalam only in one point 

29. Viocx'U Ka»io -.i.ls* •• «' »” 3 

i. I*d» are ihfOO»h lb* b.e«i-n> el .be Smjv ard Z*aoii- H yom 
navel -i.h Gt»"ctd»« II too «• »'»•» T». 

Glan<ada> are ccoaio beaib.a b*b. -K. '*•'«« *b».r o-» li«»* aid «h. llva» 
of ibcic kistlolk (or tesall «e»oMrauoo to ibe a!«.y ci ira.eUer^ 
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viz. the engagement to protect was a general one not 
limited to any specific aid in the first instance. 

These were the various souroes of revenue of the 
rulers of Malabar in the middle ag<-s. Fixed taxes and 
assessments were rare. A revenue system based on 
forced contribution and perquisites is naturally open to 
abuse and tyranny. But here, as in other cases, we 
could not neglect the influence of custom and other 
factors. As Burton observes “tbe influence of the 
B ahmons and the jealousy of the chiefs generally 
operated as efficient checks upon individual ambition." 
The rulers seldom turned a deaf ear to the advice of 
their Brahman ministers. Further, extraordinary 
contributions if frequently called for were sure to pro¬ 
voke agitation. Therefore perquisites and forced con¬ 
tributions were not liable to be abused to any very 
great extent. 

V 

Law and Justice. There was no written code of law. 
All laws proceeded from the king and were adminis¬ 
tered by officers appointed by him. But above these 
laws and king there was the unwritten law—custom— 
which really ruled the land. As a result the adminis¬ 
tration of justice was a very simple affair. According • 
to tj>e prevailing custom the landlord could forbid the 
tenant from cultivating the land without evicting him. 
He had only to send his servant with a bundle of 
leaves of some trees and a handful of clay which the 
servant was to deposit in the middle of tho land, from 
which rent was due, and then swear that his landlord 
had forbidden him to cultivate the land or enjoy Its 
fruits till he paid the rent. The tenant immediately 
stopped all cultivation of the land. The manner in 
which debts were realised by creditors is another 
instance in point- Whon payment was demanded of 
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the debtor the custom was to draw a circle round him 
with a green branch and to demand payment in the 
name of the Brahmans and the ruler.i* Custom was 
so powerful that such simple formalities sufficed 
to settle many important disputes- A.a Lcgan says : 
“custom, when once it has become law. arrays the 
whole community in arms against the law breaker..." 
and therefore nobody dared to violate it. 

In tha theocratic days of the Middle Ages we coo Id 
not expect to find equality of justice. Justice was 
administered acco d ; ng to the Sastraa. *he Bible or the 
Koran according to the parties concerned- Civil 
d.sputes were decided by the Icing assisted by his 
advise s and occasionally by the Brahmans if the case 
happened to be ve y important or very obscure- Though 
the king was regarded as the fountain of justice, the 
Naduvalis and the Deaanzlii as well as the Karanavars 
had their respective share in the dispensation of justice 
in the nodus and the dnamt under their control. The 
Tara organisation, as we have seen, also played its part 
in the administration of justice. The Karanavars 
disposed of minor disputes but grave criminal cases 
involving loss of life or property were made over to the 
king for disposal after investigation by Karanavan or 
the Dtmwili*. Law and justice were different to 
different individuals ; they depended upon the position 
and status of the accused- The Brahmans, for instance, 
were punished for g r ave crmai only by loss of caste or 
banishment- Women were sold as slaves. The 
decisions of the Karanavan in civil cases were generally 
acquiesced in by the parties ; but there were occasions 
when the defeated party tried to get the decision 


29. VuiMat that tV« «orde ifokra to «be dthrriiiMr ibe circle 
by the creditor -ere "Bramaal ran :<ra<ba poll* i. *. Broimanam*. R.-Ja— 
V«ri4 purallu pukullt. Thii E-*ai *'I ,»c»r by tbe Btabt&ao aid Ut Raj*, 
do not go oui.” 
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reversed by appealing to the king. Caste disputes were 
generally decided by the Brahman judges. One remark¬ 
able feature of the judicial administration was that 
justice was absolutely free. 

The use of torture was not known during judicial 
investigation. But a popular method employed 
in detecting crimes was trial by ordeal, which was not 
peculiar to Malabar. It was in vogue in Mediaeval 
England, and many other places- Both the princes and 
subjects placed their implicit faith in those ordeals. 
Originally resorted to only in criminal cases, it was 
later extended to civil disputes as well. 

Thero were four principal kinds of ordeal: — 

(1) Water ordeal* of various kinds were very 
popular. The suspected person was asKed to swim 
through a river full of crocodiles and reptiles; if he 
came out unhurt he was innocent. Another common 
form of water ordeal was used in cases of th»*ft. The 
names of all the inmates of the house from which the 
article was lost were written on slips of paper. Each 
was enclosed in a ball of wax and all were thrown 
together in a vessel full of water. It was believed that 
the ball containing the name of the guilty person 
would float on the surface- 3 ® 

(2) The fire ordeal The suspected person in this 
ordeal was asked to dip his hand upto elbow in boiling 
ghee oi oil. "They threw in leaves of trees" says 
Barbosa "and with the great heat of the pot the leaves 

30 Fur bet give. a singularly intere.llng Instance ol it in hie own 
household “Residing in a family at Serai, my ei'ter lost a gold watch 
which >be ifl a patiicular .aloe. Several mode, of deuciloo were practised lo 
discover ihe thief. One wa« similar to that used among the aocieot Chaldea o* 

of Rgypt found among (be .hepherd. of Carmao.Tne name of ever, perioo 

wa« p laerd in a separate ball of «ra« or pane and thrown into a vessel of water. 

Onl* one swam on the surface.Oa opening the floeiing tall it contained the 

name of an uoiuaptc'.ed female, who immediately confessed." op. eft. 
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th j SiaiD ° ,dor *ha parties may see 
““hota’dWlipg." If , h , hand 8 „ owtld 
no sign of blister or burning after three days, he was 
declared to he innocent. Otherwise his guilt wa« 
established and he was executed after attempts at 
getting a confession- 


(3) Ordeal by poison. There were two kinds of this 
ordeal. The accused had to take a stipulated quantity 
of twison from the hands of a Brahman and remain 
unaffected ; or he had to draw out a coin or some other 
thing from a deep earthern pot containirg a cobra. 


(4) Ordeal by balance. In this the accused was to 
fast for twentyfour hours and weigh himself in a 
balance, then to take his bath and weigh himself once 
more, with a recorded accu«ation fastened on his 
forehead, if he weighed lees he was innocent; if moro, 
purity. Other minor forms of ordeal were also practised. 
Thus In both civil and criminal cases appeal to the 
supernatural was the most common method employed 
in detecting crimes- The ordeals continued to be 
employed till the British occupation. There were stray 
instances of them even after that in connection with 
caste dispute* 


The accused were not always given the option of 
the ordeal. There were five great crimes for which the 
extreme penalty of law wa9 invariably inflicted excopt 
in the case of the Brahmans. They were the murder 
of a Brahman, drinking spirits, (probably a crime only 
among the Brahmans), theft, disobeying teacher’s rules 
and cow-killing. 


In spite of the crude methods of detecting guilt 
and the barbarous ways of inflicting punishments3i 


31. Capital paoi.hmean me i- fiioed toaci-CMi by Canlag the ouoj ia 
*al»e» aad c»po id* them, ispalisf e).*e or b«is( wro aiaod.r b T « Upturn* 
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justice was impartially administered as between one 
religion ana another. ‘Joseph, the Indian' says “In the 
palace of Calicut which resembled a theatre there were 
four courts of justice, fertile Hindus. Muhammadans, 
Jews and Christians respectively, in which the cases of 
these different racos were judicially investigated.’ 
Discriminating justice between the Brahmans and 
others was inevitable in the middle ages 

Justice was also severe. “They - put a thief to 
death’’says Ibn Batuta-for stealing a single nut or 
even a grain of seed of any fruit," But this was not 
peculiar to Malabar- Criminal law was barbarously 
cruel in Europe till the l9th century. Foreign 
travellers generally testify to the conspicuous fairness 
of judicial administration. 

VI 

As a result of the weakness of central authority 
the mutual jealousies and mediaeval notions of chivalry 
of the nobles and the exiting nature of tournaments 
and festivals like Mamankam. Mediaeval Malabar was 
always in a state of political turmoil. But ad midst vhe 
constant political changes we find an unbroken conti¬ 
nuity of social life. The Maramaikalayam system of 
inheritance and the consequent economic independence 
of women were two unique features of the social life of 
‘Malabar. Sinco women had the right to own their 
own property and were not dependent upon men they 
enjoyed almost equal rights with men in many 
walks of life. The marriage laws of Malabar were 
particularly and surprisingly modern. If either 
party desired a dissolution it was generally 
grant-d by the other party and the woman 
like the man was free to marry again. Widowhood 
and its rigours weie unknown among the Nayars. This 
form of marriage laws have misled many people to 
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think that chastity was an unknown virtue in Malabar. 
But as Logan says ••Nowhere is the marriage tie-albeit 
formal-more rigidly observed or lespected, nowhere is 
it more jealously guarded or its neglect more savagely 
avenged.” 33 Zeinuddin was surprised to noto that 

Nftyar women never wore gosha- “.neither do they 

(Nayars) conceal their women from the sight of any 
one; for whilst the females of the Brahman caste are 
kept veiled from sight, the Nayars adorn their women 
with jewels and fine clothes and bring them to their 
great assemblies." Della Vella says that at the 
interview which tho Portucuoae Captain had with the 
Zarnorin, two of his nieces were present in addition to 
the other female members of the Zarnorin s family 
viewing the scene from the gallery. The great amount 
of freedom enjoyed by the Nayar women was a modern 
feature that existed in the mediaeval period. 

This advanced outlook however is not to be found 
in the other aspects of mediaeval civilisation. Enthusi¬ 
astic writers, however, forgetting the fact that 
mediaeval society was dominated by religion, caato 
system and foolish notions of chivalry, and tainted 
by the institution of slavery and segregation of a 
section of the population, try to find out every modem 
feature in mediaeval life. This too much reliance upon 
the benefit of doubt is detrimental to the cause of 
historical truth; for os a historian observes "the 
doubtful satisfaction that may be derived from 
claiming nv>dern wisdom for our ancestors is purchased 
at the cost of any chance of our knowing them as they 
were.’’ 33 When we say that the mediaeval king was 
not a despot and that his powers wero limited by 
custom and national assemblies we do not mean that he 

32. itaiabar p. IJ8. 

33. K. A. XiUkiD* Sulci: StuJlt‘ in Cko.j History anJ Admins. 

/ration, p. W. 
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W68 a constitutional monaroh or that the national 
assemblies were thereat governing body of the land- 
Democracy with its idea! of equality of opportunity for 
nil is essentially a modern conception. Therefore, to 
regard theso national assemblies or kutiams as sovereign 
or representative bodies with legislative powers in the 
modern sense of the term would be "reading the present 
into tno past." Far from being an ornamental figure¬ 
head, the mediaeval kings had many prerogatives in 
connection with tho work and procedure of the kuttim 
and possessed controlling influence in the internal 
administiation. 


But one important thing to note in connection with 
the political organisation of mediaeval Kerala is that 
while the King often meddled with the national 

assembly he novef tried to destroy it. An attempt of 
that sort would have been undoubtedly attended with 
serious political consequences- But a strong ruler 
determined to face tne co.isequencea could have made 

an attempt to subvert the civil organisation. There 
were a number of strong rulers in different parts of 
Kerala, but none of them attempted to do so at least 
till the time of Martanda Varma. This was becauso 
likd the nobles the rulers also realised that "the 
existence of the civil organisation under tho direction 
of the community with the military organisation under 
tho headsntpof the king was deemed a necessity each 
striving to support the other.” 

This politial organisation, which was one of the 
unique features of mediaeval civilisation, may be 
defective from modern points of viow. The militarism 
of the Nayars and the influence of custom make 

progiess almost impossible under such a system. But 

it is unfair to apply modern standard to mediaeval 
conditions. With all its defects it was a stable 
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political system providing against some of the inevi¬ 
table evils of autocracy. We find no more fitting 
epitaph to this account than the words of Logan, the 
distinguished historian of Malabar, who says that the 
civil organisation of Mediaeval Kerala "secured for 
the country a high state of happiness and peace and if 
foreign peoples and foreign influence had not inter¬ 
vened it might, with almost literal truth, have been 
said of the Malayalees that 'happy is tho people who 
have no history'. ” 
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